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HINESE LANGUAGE.—Professor SuMMERS 
C will commence 2 Class for eT ole the Ry 
ee Siar 90,195 8 alt past 3 med, ta mdon, on 


ook +f Friday, and Montag. 
ey last two to hors, Fee from the present time to 
Becta orm, "kW. JELF, D.D.,Principal._ 


HE EFFECTS of WAR on COMMERCE.— 
Mr. LEONE. Levi will deliver, at KING'S COLLEGE. 
don, 8 COURSE tof SEVEN LECTURES on a HISTORY. of 
ERCE—The Effect of War on Contracts—The 

mabe Semen 1 Commerce—and Prizes. The 
aa bales at jules AY EVENING, March 

look. ' ar particule: rs apply e Sec 
ae calege Ms ag TERY, D.D. Principal, 
_ March 10. , 1854. 


Kine’ Ss COLLESE, LONDON.—A CovursE 
CL EOTON ar the University of London, in 1854, will com 

) vers! of London, in > 

MIN ATION SDAY, ” April 19. or particulars apply to J. W. 


“~ oe 
Gersinenam, Boa Secretary R. W. JELP, D.D., Principal 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEMON- 
STRA ATIONS ON THE UrcR0scors.—In may next 
DR. BEALE, Professor of Phy: ology. a Course 
of TWELVE PRACTICAL DEMO STRATION Ns ¢ oa the USE 
of the MICROSCOPE, and J APP PICATIOR d Sea 
MEDICINE, ndaes the various tion — 
Examination and Preservation of Plesees in a healthy 
morbid State, pieety Deposits, Morbid Growths, &c. These 
ration: Re = lace on 


m 
de AM. 
8 











ondays Pri 
Fee 3. ‘or Syllabus, &c. apply to the Secre- 
0 Li 3 College. 





w UL VERSITY OF LONDON. — MATRI- 
CULATION.—Mr. ADAMS and Mr. WATSO’ a Motes 
University College School, will, on Ly 25th of April, OPEN A 

for the purpose of Read ubj 4 rousised for 4 
ulation Examination at the University of London. By pe 

Gore wi be d in the Coll ye. for 

. Fee for the Course, 5.—For 

atson or Mr. Apams, at the 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—The Publication for 

Sook ~— Year eg +3), from Me. W. @ Eight wont En- 
Oliver Williams’s 

oe AY a Padua, is now ready, and 
who have not paid their Subscriptions are requested to 

jae ad them to the Treasurer by Post-Office Order payable at 


JOHN J. pogEns,' Treasurer and Hon. Sec. 
Wand 14, Pall Mall East, March, 1 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ‘of TONDON, 
LEGED TICKETS. 
The Exhibitions. Ha take Place on the Second Saturdays in 
May, ay une, and J by ae 
AY 13, JUNE 10, JULY & 
on or beter. Fussieg J fine 





apes em 

bed Yon bat not issued, may be coy 
il, any further sanber af mabe will be 
heir pe personal application or written order, 


at foe price 58. each Ticke' 
TAL. PRIVILE tE of FELLOW3.—Fellows of the Soviet 
enter Free 12, and can introduce Tavo Prien with 


at half- byes 
Tickets, or the Fellow’s rivilege may Senmemenes be toa Brother, 
, Son, Daugh' ther. Mother. or Wife, residing in the 
ows house, se, provided t the person to whom 
also fu with a Ticket —_ by ti 
sep privilege of of entering early may be transferred, but not the 
wilege 01 


HAkKLvyT SOCIETY, established for the Font 
pose _ of AVES RARE or UNPUBLISHED 


Aa sed 7 
athijiennd of MEN 3 HISTORIE of the Great 
htie King GDOME ot CHIN translated by PARKE, 
edited by Sir GEORGE T. 8 AUNTON, Bart. w ready for 
to oe Subscribers and wil be Imamedtate “ fol- 
fore by THE WORLD *ENCOMPA ASED, by Sir FRANCIS 
DRAK 1577—80 ; written by FRANCIS FLETCHER, Chaplain 
the s Voyage: Colla ith a ti m2. 














8. and with additions fro: 

MSS. B aited by We SANDYS VAUX, Esq. M.A 
"The fo ae are now at press, and will appear shortly :— 
THE HISTORY of the TARTAR CONQUERORS who sub- 
dued China. From the French of the Pére D’Uriéans, 1688 (now 
are. pw = E by the Earl of ELLESMERE. 

EENTH CENTURY, = risi ur 
Gurr cr tac of + ae wee in India 4 7. 


HORSKT lat ate Legatior 
ravels of the ah NICCOLO 


Schiele aioe TRAY aca eT: 
nal in, an ree ¢ usio, - 
TER JONES, Esq., of the British Museum. : 


The EAST INDIA VOYAGE of Sir HENRY MIDDLETON 
iy: Sim the rare Edition of 1606. Edited by BOLTON 
io the orer Cons OBSERVATIONS made in GREENLAND 
rh Countries. Edited by ADAM WHITE, Esq. 
¢ British 
—— Seuatnton, One Guinea-Names ont Sebeertotions 
Veneer e square, Islington ; ae tory Society’ Stee vies is 
Taowas ateare, dal Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Ime aca 
N.B. The Subscription is paid in advance the Ist of January. 
Woop ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS, 


TO AUGHTeMAN, ame GRAVER on WoGd, oe, t begs 
to announ he continues to execute 


his care in neo best le, wit 
Tegard to moderation in charges. yond oo: 701 fess anda dus 





ABaists GENERAL BENEVOLENT ‘IN- 
TUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. In: ae rated by Royal Charter, 1842. Under 


the immediate Protection 
on ¢ Mot Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Pat is Royal H 72 LS pn ALBERT, K.G. 

The  Robatiy Friend an cribers fully informed 
that RTY-NINTH SAANIVERSAie SO de 1" 

take Jeeta FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, 
when the Right Hon, eee Disraeu, M.P. will ‘un +o 
chai: W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


RROraL, ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR-SQUARE.—NOTICE TO ARTists, 
All Works of Painting, Scul itecture. E eTavings, 
di tor the ensuing EXHI OYAL ACA- 
the 3rd or TUESDAY the 
after which time no Work can possibly be 
‘ived, nor can any Works be received which have already been 
Publicly exhibited 


8.—All Pictures and Drawings nye be in gilt Frames. 
Oil Pointiogs under Glass and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
po eee w may prevent Pictures obtaining the situa jon they 
otherwise meri! 

The other Ppeciptions necessary to be observed may be obtained 
at the Royal Academy. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 
Every jeesthhe care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 
but the Royal Academy will not xt hold itself accountable in any 








DEM ust sent in on 
pt of APRIL NEXT; 


case of 4g or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
an 
ate pe prions ng Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.W—(By Royal 
ry: y— Bysry 6 Subteriber of One Guinea bn! have an im- 
presi POwr ft dooms national, and histo interest, 
TILBURY FORT: “WIND AINST TIDE b ~ J. T. Will: 
more, A.R.A., after fter 0. Stauticld: ne .» NOW delivering at the Office 
on paymen of the Subscription. Each Prizeholder will be entitled 
to s: for HImsELF, as heretofore,a Work of Art from one of 
the Public Exhibitions, 
GEORGE GODWIN, 


LEWIS POCOCK, 
444, West Strand, March. 


RT-UNION OF GLASGOW.— 
The Prize Paintings intended, for Distribution among Sub- 
scribers to this Societ; y tore NOW ON VIEW at the 
GALLERY of the NE ATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, 
53, Pale MALL. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
Subscriptions received, and every information afforded by Joun 
Watkins, Parliament-street, estminster ; GrorGE GRANT, 
12, Moorgate-street, City, Honorary Secretaries for London. 


NGRAVING ON WOOD AND METAL 

pM i 4-3 propery ONLY.—The Instruction 

five Me pig ad and MISS WATER- 

Suse aie t in and En raving on 

Ornamental ae No Students are 

"| a until they have acquired the power of Drawing from 
e roun: 

The Class meets every Morning, except Satur from 10 to 4. 

Fee for the waa commencing on the Ist of Marsh and ending 


the 3ist J =~, ¢ . 
and further information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the he Dapartanent of Science and Art, Marlborough, House. 


NSTRUCTION IN LITHOGRAPHY FOR 

fee 8TU paste ONLY. 4 jectrestien given in 

this C y MR. BROOKS and MISS CHANNON, consists of 

the Pvotioe oe Lith phy in Chalk, Pen, and Colour. Students 

red the ys of Drawing from the Round before 

they are rea ‘lass meets every Morning, except Satur- 
day. from 10 to 4. 

he Fee for the Session, commencing on the Ist of March, and 

ending the ehet July, 4. 
be obtained at the 


and further information ma 
Office at the De Department of Science and Art, Marlborough House. 


ORCELAIN PAINTING.—Technical Instruc- 
tion in the Process 1! Ppt: iad ‘Palmsise on POR- 
CELAIN, superintended b: BY r. J. Sim - 
On ORNA rie fit, IED tothe. DECORATION of POT- 
ay we by Mr. 0, Hup: 
Draped Life Model. will sit on Tuesday and Thursday 
Fa - for this ©. under the direction of Pyir. Hepsow. 
Classes for Male and Female Students every morning, except 
Gejarday, from Ten to Four, from LY ist of March to the Sist of 
Fee for the mn, 41. 
‘pros: pectuses, &c. may be obtained at the Offices of the Depart- 
ment ofS Science and Art, Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 


RACTIOAL CONSTRUCTION. — Pror. 

ay ve Instruction and Lectures on ARCHI- 

TRoTURE LDING, and the various Processes of PLASTIC 

THON, FURNITURE and METAL WORKING, at the 

Class Rooms, Marlborough House, Pall Mall p Gearing the ensuing 

Session om. the yt of ——_ to the 3ist of Jul iy. 

The m the morning, Ten o'clock, 

till the cfening. nae ry *, pice every. a Saturday excepted. 
ees, Moi was end Be ing Class, 4l. 
Prospectuses and forthes information ‘may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Dcottaat of Science and Art, Marlborough House, 


HITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO- 
ROUTAN ATHEN ZUM.—Library, Reading, and News- 
_ with 30 iy and - van mf an Provincial 
ppers jin respect ry advan 8 to Literary 
» Week’ ae “ior Sialic and — ~ — Lectures, 
a Entertainments— Dining, Coffee, Smoking. and Draw- 
Subscriptions: Two Guineas the Year, One Guinea 
the alt Ys r; Ladies, half these Rates ; Country Members, One 
eyo ENTRANCE FEE. 
New 5 oe date from the 1st of any Month, or the usual 
Qua 
warded upon a 


lication. 
arch Pay a Gran VOCAL and INSTRU MEN- 
at Bea ie free, with the usual privilege for their 
y 
— i HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 





Honorary 
Secretaries. 


























|D® ALTSCHUL, EXAMINER of MODERN 
weapons Manteo Fenn on, Ierasten, sites 
0! e 
LESSONS in GERMA LIAN, an FRUNCH. oo 
4 the option of ot stadyh ing TWO Langu: tI in the 
ternate ,or at the Docto lence, 
ra cH ANDOS-STREET, MGAVEN DISH SQUARE. - rt resid 


GERMAN LADY, the Widow of an eminent 
Artist resident at Diisseldorf, desires to pDyCAtE with 

her own children ONE or TWO et meen 

family. The town contains Schools, Colleges, and Masters of high 

reputation, also a Protestant Church. Dusseldorf is healthy, and 

uni with London by railway and steamers. 
for further information popiotics Sad be matete to Mr. Waicurt, 
37, Great George-street, Westmins 


ERMAN LANGUAGE.—A Gentleman from 
Hopper, bd has been educated at the Universit of Git- 

bas n,and is m: enced in tuition, ATTEN bs BCH HOOLS 

and PRIVATE Fam ILIES for the study of the Germ n Lan- 

guage ae se eee | to i og ty — ~h diatine- 

on, where he is now instru 

J. W..6, Aberdeen-place, Maida-hill, ee eee 


ALNE SCHOOL, WILTS. ihe Rev. W. B. 


JACOB, M.A. of Emmanuel Coll brides, seonk 
PUPILS to prepare them for the Public Nn ny erty dour 
Cyginens pe per + anny. yout inate ied. Latin, Greek, F » 

he ction em Toees i ree renc’ 
Mathematics, Writing. sinmatie, & 15 
French taught by ent omen | Master. 

The situation is, healthy, tnd “th the ious. Distan' 
six miles from the Chippenham Station on G Western 
the 1 to and from whieh there is a Coach twice a day. 

The owing Gentlemen have kindly allowed references to be 


“— ra ~ ig Highlands, Calne. 
v. W Dalby. a m Bassett, near Calne. 

fev, G. W. Dau Ni Send, near Devizes. 

H. G. Audry, Ean. een n Lodge, near Chippe: 

E. Absolom, E. > ds Lodge, Bletehesth Kent, and 


23, -lan 
James Theobald, ‘Esa, Winchester. 
R. C. Gale, Esq. Win 
Eaward. Sat Esq. _~ aq 
*x* Quarter Days, April 6 and October 11. 


( J NIVERSITY OF FRANCE—COLLEGE 
gocupies a high Break om aera W of 8 similar clase in 
Fra Prospectuses may be h M 

cberch: street, City. The terms a 


ake & Co., 118, Fen- 
are aed also Cogs without 
extras whatever, washing being includ 
durin; Led Vacations. Pupils enter at any ort of, the year, and 
. from from the day of their sates at the igegeatin. 
[—— essors ed to the 
French, Englis' ae. Music, Draw ine yoo? ite 
rature, Grammar, History. Greek, etn. Laws 
ry. 
nomy, ecerion, &e. &e, 
N. of the Principal is a Protestant. The English 
Professor, rs se t also, accompanies the English Pate 
the English Chapel every Sunday. 


UTOR.—An A.M., who has been for many years 

engaged in Private Teaching, wishes to obtain a Situation as 
TUTOR IN A FAMILY. He can give the highest references in 
proof of his ability and Sa in teashies. Apply to W. P. Ken- 
Nepy, 15, South St. Andrew-street, Edinburgb. 


R. B. H. SMART, REMOVED from Con- 

naught-terrace, Edgware- “road, to Wyndham-street, 

Bryanston- re, begs to acquaint his tends that his terms for 

om yen | n Biocution for Courses of English Literature in 

schools and families, Readings, Lectures, &c., may in future be 
at the last-mentioned address. 


HE CHELTENHAM GREAT EXHIBI- 
_ TLON, to OPEN on 1st June, 1854, arranged under the fol- 


lowing Sections :— . 

ist. Al! kinds | HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

2nd. The ARTS and SCIENCES, and Implements connected 
with wR 

ard. ART LBS and Paste RES designed from or displaying 
objects of FLonicou URE, &e. 

4th. The FINE ARTS, including Landscapes, Flower and Fruit 

Pieces, end all Subjects ape from or suggested by Horti- 


cultur 
“Applications for space to made before the 25th of March. 
eNey J. COCHRANE, Secretary. 


Forms supplied by 
RYSTAL PALACE BRASS BAND.—Wixp 
inerauNart PERFORMERS desirous of sup lying t — 
fae ee | va ANCIES in the Crzate stal fey, tae 


PPtaie pla place, 
and two. None but 0) apply. 
By samy oft 


e Boa 
March 14, 1854. i SCHALLEUN, Music Director. 


I EALTH. — GYMNASTICS. — Capt. 
CHIOSSO, Professor of Grande and Fenaing at Uni- 

versity College School, London, plans and furnishes Sepesiome 

for Schools and Private Families.—Private Establishmen 

ces street, Portman -equare ; Gymnastic Academy, 21, New- Rat 


er of 
Fest publiehed.¢ Cap t Chioaso’ s RATIONALE of GYMNASTICS. 
—London: Walton & Maberly. Paris and New York: H. Baillicre. 
To be had also at Prof. Chiosso’s Price 1a. 6d. 


T. MARTINS HALL—A VIEW of the 
INTERIOR, lithographed in the first style, and printed in 
tint, is now ready. Price 2s. 6d.; Proofs, 5s.; either sent post free, 
packed on roller, 6d, extra 
London: PiTMax, 20, Paternoster-row. 


RAWING and COMMERCIAL PENCILS, 
Gilbert & Co.'s : fi . pet i thelr capestentig: 
> 28. joze men sea if 
Woo r reaive Baie ean, ae ’ Stettning: Book, 
. » 1,1 and 2s, each. 
retail ® the authorized agent, JOHN HOLDING. Woo, 
30, Fore-street, Cit 














rawing, Geo 

















at the Coupes y's Offices. 3. 
“hereon the hours of ten 

















and by order of any Stationer ot Bookse! 
1 of all 





37, vunddcteet, Strand. 


The Trade supp ied with Stationery and 
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EAF and DUMB PRIVATE EDUCATION, 
London.—Mr. zAuss BETES. sg eee 
rpool Deaf and Dumb Institution, (former' 
phy ty ) RECEIVES a FEW SELE! cr PUP ILS at 
4, Avenue-road, Regent’s Park. The highest referemees nan 





O CLERGYMEN and SCHOOLMASTERS. 

earths gan. about fo is DESIR sin US of MEETS inc ‘6 
bee Petnene eb Sant = i enaniie 

hy treet, 


A married Medical Man, retired from practice, 
leasant village in within an 

Gy - ty -F eaten by railway, will RECEIVE. 8 
BINGLE INVALID PATIENT into his house. 


Terms. 
.—Address, and references to the leadin ie of 
Mea dare btained from Mr. Newsy, Publisher, 30, Wel- 
beck-street. 











= PRESS—A Practical Reporter, thorenghly 

ted with every d cwspaner Manage- 

ment, is nie for AN eG KGEMENT a as NOP ITOR and 

REPORTER on a Local Journal of Liberal or Neutral Principles. 

The Advertiser is a teetotaler of twelve years’ stan —Address, 
V. W., care of J. Clayton & Sons, 265, Strand, London. 


TT Sherer, Roploreat Gentleman accustomed hed 
Fmployment offers to undertake the Translati 

from Biniieh into | Fre Deh, or from —— into jag kA of Works 

or Communications for the Press, Docum 

Petitions. Memorials, Letters, and Statements sana up or 

revised.—Address to X.. 33, York-road, Lambeth. 


T° AUTHORS and OTHERS.—The Adver- 

tiser, connected with the Provincial Press, and having a 
portion of his time unoccupied, is desirous of some Employment, 
either in copying MSS., pecpertng Works for Publication, or com- 
plies. Articles for a Mag: Apply 
to E. 8. M., 216, Tottentam-court- road, 


ITERARY PROPERTY.—A SHARE in an 
established ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL may be ob- 
tained on very favourable terms, by any Gentleman who would 
be willing to ys an active part in the 
peterqnets will be given and required. Address, with real name 
to Z. ¥., Mr. Osborne, News Agent, 20, Change-alley, Cornhill. 


oO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, &c.— 
The Advertiser is desirous to CONTRACT for the PRINT- 
ING of a first-class Journal, and a Weekly or Monthly Periodical, 
for which he has new Type, and Machinery of the largest de- 
scription. Estimates given for Pamphlets, &c. Address 8S. TayLor, 
5, Greystoke-place, leading from Cursitor-street to Fetter-lane. 
Machining for the Trade. 

















Sales by Auction. 
The Gigantic Mastodon. 
‘HE Specimen advertised in the last two Numbers 
of the Athencum will be included in the SALE by AUCTION 
at Mr. J. C. STEVENS'S Great Room, 38, King- street, Covent- 
garden, on FRIDAY the 24th instant, at 2 o'clock precisely. 
may be viewed at the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, two days beforethe 
Sale, by special order. 


Highly i aIMSO! valuable Autographs. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
rty, will SELL ¥ AUCTION, at their G 

191, petits on WEDN AY, March 22, a COLLECTION not 

highly interesting and aaa ‘AUTOGRAPHS, many being 

important historical letters of Sovereigns and other illustrious 

sosnagne, hol onraph letter of Oliver Cromwell to Cotton, of New 

ngla holography I etter of Richard Cromwell, others of Henry 
VIL, Edward VI., » Mary , Elizabeth, &c. 

ogues may be had. 








Engravings and Drawings, Paintings, §c.; a Double Barrelled 
Gun, by Richards. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by seceros at their Great Room 
191, end on raipe Y, March 24. a LARGE COLLECTION 
of MISCELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS—some curious and rare 
Portra’ - = very ro at series of [Mustrations to Shak re, 
comprising many thousand Prints—large Collection of Gillray’s 
Welke—Sepegnginey Prints and Drawings, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 


Entire remaining Stock of the Publications of the Shakespeare 
Society, and a valuable and extensive assemblage of Works 
interesting to the Historian and Antiquary. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

191, Piccadilly. on WEDNESDAY, March 29, and two followin; 

days, the ENTIRE STOCK of the SH AKESPEARE SOCIETY 

PUBLICATIONS, consisting of complete sets, and the se} 

Volumes arranged in series and otherwise; also, an important 

assemblage of County Histories and Topograph hical Books, mostly 

on large paper ; some valuable Remain 





Catalogues are ready, and may be had of ieaws. Parker, Oxford; 
Deighton, Cambridge; Langbri ge, Birmingham; Hodges & Smith, 
Dublin; Blackwood, Edinburgh ; or will be forwarded by the Aue 
tioneers on receipt of four stamps. 


The Small Collection of Pictures of the highest class, and other 
Works of Art of J. D. GARDNER, Esq. 

N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully 

give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, King-street, a ames’s-square, on SATURDAY 
March 25, at 1 o'clock precisely, the very Valuable Collection of 
ITALIAN, FRENCH and DUTCH 43 ore. of the choicest 
fis resid the Pappers yof J. GAR . Esq., who is leaving 








O PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and Others. 
—A FIRST-RATE BUSINESS, within two hours’ ride 
from Town.— Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL the Trade ofa BOOK- 
SELLER, PRINTER, and STATIONER. e Concern is in 
full operation, is making large returns, and can be considerably 
extended. The Premises and Printing Materials are in the best 
ible condition, and may be entered upon for 2,500. Time will 
iven for a portion of the purchase-money. Apply to W. Pace, 
Vi uer to the Trade and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman-street. 


TO BE BE DISPOSED OF, the well-known STA- 
ERY, PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, and CIRCU- 
LATING 1 IBRARY BUSINESS, which was carried on so suc- 
cessfully for a lon Le og - S Hernert, situated at 2, Bruns- 
wick- peace, © Stoke one ton-road. Purchase-money under 2002., 
— ing wrook and rary; nearly 2,000 vols., comprising His- 
vels,and Novels, Shop and House Fixtures. Given up 

| —* Illness. 


Gentleman about to leave for Australia, and who 

has had considerable Professional Practice in ORNAMEN- 
TAL GARDENING, is desirous of DISPOSING OF his PLANS 
and SPECIFICATIONS. Rural Architecture could be very ad- 
vantageously combined.—Apply to A. B. 50, Street, Brothere, 11, 
Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. 
HE EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and Continental 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free ‘Admission. aeemeees OPEN 
A Portrait by Mr. Detect 's Patent Process One Guinea. 
Additional Copies (each) _........sseseeee Five Shillings. 
Coloured Portrait, highly finished 
(small size) . Three Guineas. 
A Coloured Portrait, ‘highly ‘finishea 
(larger size) eee .. Five Guineas. 


i +i 














bn Pai ” Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 

hotogra, Coloured in imitation of the Originals. Views 

of Country Hensiona, Churches, &c. taken ata short notice. 
Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary P. 

and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guarant teed. 

Gratuitous Instruction is given to Purchasers of Sets of Appa- 


ratus. 
Photographie Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


josern LEONARD, <AvctTIonEEr, Boston, 

ED STATES.— —Consignments of BOOKS, P. . 

INGS, ENGRAVINGS, or other siete respectfully Molichted, . 
JOSEPH LEONARD. 


C R. BROWN & URE, AUCTIONEERS of 

e FINE-ART PROPERTY, Galler 76, 

= may | t+, ' gEasce gcComiemente of Pictures 
ronzes. icles 0’ a 8, ke. 

an established and extensive first-class aaa” ee 


AMERICAN TRADE SALES. 


Mire BANGS, BROTHER & Co., of New 
TBs offer their services to Publishers and others, who 

may, be esirous to submit to the American Trade, either by 
Public Fa = or otherwise, Books, Prints, Steel. pa er, or 
pao “By and any other articles Connected w Lite- 


Stationery. e peciall es 
ey facilities + of tthe ular Trade Sales, which ch are hel in New 
York at the I gonductors a 











Fall of each year, and of which they are 


the appointed con These Sales offer peculiar opportunities 

for the disposal o; rplus stock, d 

be desirable not to bring inte the Home Markets desuch as it may 
Messrs. to refer to 


Co. 
& Co. of ‘London, who will be Ad S afford yr yt =e 


a intended for the present Spring Sale should be despatched 
47, rate bill, London, Mareh 15, 1954 





¥ Bottisham Hail, Cansbetdenehine The Pictures 
Massacre of the Innocents, the celebrated work of 
Nicolas Poussin, we the: Lucea Gallery, engraved by Bettelini—the 
Raising of Lazarus, pen | interesting fresco work of Perino del 
Vaga—and the Virgie on Child, with Saints, by Garofalo, from 
J. Harman’s collection—three noble Landscapes by Salvator Rosa, 
Rubens and Gaspar Poussin, also from J. Harman’s collection—a 
Calm, by W. Van de Velde, a work of the highest quality, from 
M. Casimir Perier’s collection—a Water Mill by Ruysdael, and a 
Landscape by Wynants, also from M. Casimir Perier’s collection 
—a grand Altar-piece, by Hemmelinck, — other capital works. 
—Among the works of Art may he celebrated Antique 
Marble Eagle, from Strawberry Hill— the bronze Ostrich, from 
the same collection—some Etruscan Vases and Khytons of great 
importance and beauty—the celebrated Antique Bronze Figure of 
Theseus, from Stowe—Cinque-Cento Bronzes—Brussells Tapestry, 
&c. May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The very Choice Cabinet of Dutch Pictures of a well-known 
Amat, 


mateur. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully ive notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great. eet * h» King. sinees, . aes 's-square,on FRIDA 
April 28, and following day, at sely, the ENTIRE COL- 
LECTION of puTcH PICTURES of high ‘quality, allof them of 
cabinet size, formed with great taste by a Gentleman. In this 
choice Cabinet will be found Sjdmirable Examples of nearly all the 
most favourite Dutch Masters, gE J the he pene Dow, from 
the Collection of the late W. Smith —an Adrian Ostade, from 
the Brancamp and Calonne—a beautiful V. der Sm and V. de 
howe 9 from the Lockhorst—a Ruysdael, from the Clos—a V. der 
from the Choiseul—a Gonzales, from the Staff 
Netscher, from the Holdernesse—a Jan Steen, 
nolds’s—a Terburgh, from La Perriére’s—a Hob Ly 
Radstock’s—a Berghem, from Dr. Fletcher’ _— a Teniers, from 
the Madrid Gallery : as well as Examples of Metzu. Wynants, 
acker, De Hooghe, W. V. de Velde, Van Tol, Claude, and 
other great Masters. 


The Collection may be publicly viewed two days preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 


The very Valuable and Important Collection of Pictures of 
JAMES WADMORE, Esq. deceased. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, 8, King-street, St. mgr a ‘square, on FRIDAY, 
May 5, and following days. (by order of the Administrator.) the 
very CHOICE and EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS by ANCIENT and MODERN MASTERS, 
jae aly tat ETCHINGS, and other Works of Art, formed 
du a long series of years by that well-known Amateur, 
J AMES" WADMORE, Esq. deceased, of Upper Clapton. The 
English Siero comprise the three justly - peetented Chef- 
deeuvres of J. . Turner, R.A. : ‘ Cologne,” * Dieppe Harbour,’ 
and * The Guaranty at the Nore,’ universally admitted to be three 
of his very finest works—Three charming Cabinet Specimens of 
Webster, R.A.: ‘The Sitting for the fly og *The Dirty Boy,’ 
and ‘I) Penseroso’—a Fancy Subject by Sir J. Reynolk is—the 
Skating Piece, by ogy yy Classical Competes. by Sir 
B. West—Landscapes, by son and Gains ugh; and vei 
choice Cabinet — of Sir D. Wilkie, Sir we Allen, Stotnard, 
e. Roberts, R.A., Hart, R.A., Lee, R.A., Danby, N Starke, 
Lag Pyne, Chambers, Crome, Fisk ; and several Tedenieets 
Works of John Burnett, and Fo Views, 
— Copies from Pictures 
especially the Portrait of Sir Scott. The 


comprise the 








Veronese, freee the Orleans Gallery—fine Portraits by Rubens and 
Van Dyck—The Jew Kabbi, an exquisite work of 
Moonlight Scene, by Van der Neer—A Cattle Pi 





dael, and many yx 4 excellent 
Also en a Collecti 
M ters’ Etchin; an un- 


id Engra 
bound copy ri Turner's Liber ‘Studionam 3 
oom, ares together with a small 


edals. 
May be publicly viewed two days preceding, 





The Beautiful Works in Enamel of H. P. BONE 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MA +: 
M y= A veTIOn, ot thels Geant, Room, NSON will SELL 


t, St. James's. 
Beaten DAY, Ip ly, about EI@: 
Oateuy. WORKS th E “MEL of th TY 
BONE, prising some celebrat 7 urivaled 


sip 
A Portraits Bod distinc Historical Ch Toharscnpositions, 
cmonuted in the Calle — = a; tC large dim 
origin: in the meng toy Be er Baek th 
Bishop of Cani ukes of Bedfo a, Northusnatee Art 


Wellington. the he Earls of of larendon. é Son Den and 

and Speneer, Visco’ pie illoughby by ase 

Helen's, Lyttelto: os Bag \d. Esq MLP., and 

Vansittart Esq. M pt ana't the B G 

May be viewed two days precedi d ‘Catalogues had, 

The very Choice Collection of Pictures and Sculpture, 
Magnificent Service of Plate, of the late LORD CHARLES 
TOWNSHEND. 

Merce CHRISTIE & MANSON res 


4 te weet b ‘2 SELL by A 
= Bes y AUCTION, 


juare, on T 
pany (by order of the sTHOMSDAT, 











Great 


lish Masters. formed with refined taste by the 
onourable LORD CHARLES TOWNSHEND. deceased ; 
some beautiful vor < be ity SCULPTURE, 

ob jects of Art irt agnificent and 
SERVICE vd we SILVER and pILVER- “GILT PLATE. 
Further particulars will be shortly a — 


The highly ‘Important and Valuable Collection of Works o of 
Art of SAMUEL WOODBURN, Esq. deceased, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & 
MESES. MANSON respect 






they have received 
by AUCTION, at 





8, 


and 
in 


rare fine 
commence on the 
St. ; and the View 


greater of the of 


mates by Ross, and other Apparatus, Powerful Hydrau 
lie Press, Shells, Minerals, and Miscellanies, 


M*: J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Great Room, 38, Kiapcirest, Covent garden, 
DAY, 24th of March, 4 12 o’clock, ‘A COLLECTION af 
SHELLS MIN rep Al LS, and POLISHED SPECI MENS, 
Microscope by jects by Topping, Teleeone See 

mterns and Slides. "Electrical Machines and Apparatus, chemi- 
cals, Mantel Clock, Eight-Day Bracket Clock, Violin, Mah 
Cabinet of Forty Drawers, ditto to Bookcase, Cameos, Engray 
Wienes, Prints, Pictures, and Miscellanies. 

v he viewed the dav before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


‘onway Library 
LEWIS comecliie begs to announce to 
Noblemen, Bibtlegrep pers, Aa0 Literary Socie- 
boos and ‘the Public — a nl he x still ‘indefatigably en- 
M arrangement — & and most extensive 
brary. and — oa e 4 able to exhibit it to the lic. 
The Catalogue is prog: ing rapidly, and its completion be 
duly advertised. 
ons, The AUCTION will take place about the end of MAY, in 
he Literary Sale Rooms, 31, Anglesea-street, Dublin, where the 
Books have been EWis'a for convenience of Bale. 
H. LE 31, A a-street, Dublin. 














AYALLS PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
Regent-street, and 433. West Strand.—_ DAGU ERRE EOTYPE 
MINIATURES. in the highest style of Art. taken Lt 
Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the dagu: 
they are as superior to the generality of such sistunen os asa a delicate 
engraving is to a coarse woodeut.”—Art-Journal, Nov. 1853. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCII.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for_insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers on or BEFORE 
THURSDAY, the 30th instant. 
London : Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Xx 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion requested to 
be sent to fe ae by the 22nd, and BILLS b by the 24th, of 


the present 
: Jackson & Walford, 18, Bt. Paul's 's Churchyard ; and 








London 
Rimetin Marchal & Co _ Stationers’ H 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF THE 
EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGICAL 
JOURNAL will be PUBLISHED on the 1st APRIL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent to the Publishers by the 0th, 
BILLS by the 25th Instant. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


DVERTISEMENTS inserted in th in the BRIGH- 
TON and SUSSEX PaPEes, and General Commissions 

for Brighton and vicinity executed wit 

terms.—T. M. Frist, Commission 

Brighton. 











th Fo ae) upon modem’ moderate 





fhe DUNDEE ADVERTISER, “Deing the 
cotlend iaet i Bostnes Dope Se ier 0 lange Gistate 


is a first-class Advertisements 
Published every Staley ent Friday. 
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= 
ARSHALL’S LIBRARY, 21, Edgware-road. 








—All the NEW BOOKS can be obtained pad, Subnesteee Ad 
this Libra Single Subscri sony, Soe a per ann 
Country an “Family Subseri to Six Guineas. 
jes according to ee Prospectuses ey . 
W. ALL, 2, road, near the Marble Arch. 
Now ready, gratis and post free, 
NEW EDI. 


A LIST of NEW WORKS and 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY; 


ALSO, 

f SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
wt Mireulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
at ly reduced prices for 

se Cuanxs Epwarp Mupie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


Just published (Post, Two Stamps), 
WIELIA MS & NORGATES THEOLO- 
GICAL Caz aleeen, German and French Publications 
at very reduced pri Post, Two Stamps. 

SCIENTIFIC BOOK CEROULAR : New 
Piliame & Norgais, npon pam Foreign 2 Dooka 1 4, i Henricttar 
street, Covent-ga: 

published (post 


I \y—- THEOLOGICAL ¢ CATALOGUE 
o Z ooeas imported and soldat reduced prices by WiLL1ams 
ORGA' 
A FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE 
New Books and ane at reduced pies a. by post). 


of 
& Noacar B, Ltpporters reign Booka, 14, Hen- 
BR -— 4 Covent- ani By ondon. “, 


Lines LABOUR and the LONDON POOR, 
by HENRY MAYHEW.—Two Copies of this firet-xate, 
‘k, each containing the thirteen numbers of Vol. 3 —- 














bd WHOLE —- “the valuable Answers to Corres Deaton 

atend (without the extraneous — on publication), 
and bound in one volume, by im- 
mediate application to en. Newso tp, 8, eT, Vauxball- 


N.B. Also a quantity of Odd Numbers to complete sets: these 
for Sale or Exchange. 





edition, crown 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 
OLITICAL CON OMY. 
By NASSAU Viuatan SENIOR 
Late Professor of Pelitieal Eeonomy i te Oates of Oxford. 
Forming Vol. VI. of the new revised Octavo Edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia apes 
London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin & Co. 


Just published, in 3 vols. 19mo. price 12s. 

THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
prarx SERMONS, preached in a Village 

Church, by aCOUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 
aame Author, in 4 vole. 12mo. cloth, price 
PLAIN LECTURES ON THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW, 
London : Ms a Capes & Co.; and Groombridge & Sons, 5, 
EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


This day, S8vo. 148. 
['HEOPHYLACTI IN EV ANGELIUM Ss. 
MATTHAI COMMENTARIUS. Edited by W. G. 
ere el . BM Fellow of Trinity 7 callene, C Cambridge. and 
"London : Sohn W W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE CAMBBIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
This day, crown 8vo0. 7¢. 6d. 
(PERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MILITIS, 
DE SPECTACULIB, pa. IDOLOLATELA, with Analysis 


sad LaF Notes, by GEOR: URREY, , Preacher at the 
Charter House, late Fellow ry Tutor of ae "John’s College, 


John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 











4 





roti, 





London : 


(TREATISE cae DIFFERENTIAL and 
nay teens Nay yea By T. G. HALL, M.A, Pro- 
oe weg on — 





ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. "Cheaper Edit. 5s. 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. 68. 6d. 


pQUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth 
Lentens John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Thisday, 6d. 

Diansvnion, LESSONS onthe BRITISH 

CONSTITUTION, ae 
the same 


EASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS. 
Thirteenth Edition. 1s. 


mf LESSONS on REASONING. Seventh 


"INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on CHRIS- 
TIAN EVIDENCES. Thirteenth Edition. 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the HIS- 


TOBY of RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. Second Edition. 28 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


KNIGHT'S + ag. ony oF THE a 
cloth ; 3a 
Brvanrs< T'S COMPLETE MS. c 





and arranged by 
and Writings by George @: d by John Gilbert. 


POEMS, - 
Himeelf. With an Essay on his Genius 
ilfillan. Illustrate 


F 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. cloth lettered, 
POPULA SK ET 
OF THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
ROM THE EA RLIGSS FuRions TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By HENRY RAIKES, 





never w 
it isa better pistare of Of life and manners than is to be found any 
“are in Field Tbid. 


should be a woman's.”—Mrs. Montagu. 
“* Evelina’ became at once a fashionable novel.”—Mrs. Barbauld. 


a 


_ 
me {to reed it. 


am prou "Of it: I am proud that a work so commended 


* dine ever a book won a high reputation from its own merits alone, 
——- done se....° Evelina’ became the rage, not 
readers, nd statesmen sat up a! 
- ny was the talk everywhere. ad 
‘ewton C’ 's* Memorable Women.’ 
London : Thomas Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 





2 vols. post 8vo. 188. 
f Nes LIFE of JEROME CARDAN, of Milan, 
Borin’ f Original W: [This day. 


FLY-FISHER. Icivstratev. With an Agospéix 
ample Instructions to the Novice. ipelesive oO 
List of realiy 


By the LADY EMMELINE STUAKT ¥ OStLEY 


in her Teoma, and they doubtless find many Feeders. 


and MANNERS in the NEW EMPIRE. By BAYLE ST. 
goHN, wn of ‘The Turks in Europe,’ * Village Life in 
Egypt,’ &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218, 


reading 
any work be and so shecouanly & and so ably sets forth the manners 


an 

and sparkling, and of 80 

instruction A. the mind. —Bell’s Messenge 
ond 


Silled with graphic portraits of living Celebrities ; and as it 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


hysician. By HENRY MORLEY, Author of‘ Palissy the 
fecnins © the New Volumes of Chapman & Hall's 


Il. 
RAMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS 


CH PE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of 


the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT NOT ITUTION, for Mutual 
M Premi w published, and 


Life Assurance by 
may be had, free, on app’ 


Branch, 
s eh c! GEORGE GRARZ. 








» Barrister: at-Law, Just ER in’ RHARDT: on the cloth ex 
n t f th ‘Sies Chester. 
a es W. H. Dalton, ogame of Chester. pal > Cores and 
the oo Trangioned from > ee German of Wildenhahn 
Just published, a new cttticn. complete in one volume, elegantly | by Mra. Carr. highly y-finished Steel Portraits. 
in cloth, price 3s. of L — ry 3 Knight & Bon, Clerkenwell-close. 
VELINA ; or, the H ISTORY of a YOUNG aah catia 
Meh, 522 1 AD Vg ha A 
“ i 7 
works, as in* Evelina.” *—Dr. oo ui all Harry Fielding's M.A., Vicar of Chesterton, and late Chap! rinity College, 
“FP 80 a Snover wrote equal to this book ; bri 


= In both iho Mamas Hhesefe aoe to admire. PH ay nk 
bs 0 Sih gave em by the poet's fancy is in keep’ with 
the di themes selected, and with the reverence 

red gubjects."—John Bull, — 


poems show Ba ee end pt and dignity....talent 


exif camployed on ind vou in its i ss, i 
medley’s verse is devo x oe iri . Facetul fancy 
and hi harmonious in ite diction. * redeg nite 
London : Thomas ay 215, Regent-street. 


Io G E N ES.—The Largest and Cheapest 
Humorous Publication in the World. Replete with Satire. 
Wit, and Humour. Illustrated with numerous Cuts. Publ 


me > A Lap ce 2d., stam ped 3d. 
"Bennet 0 69, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers and 
goa 


HE HANDBOOK of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
aa Second TINS Hove P Adeitions. Price 1s. 6d, ; per post, 


Ww. COLLI nic Institution. 
“ Much useful hered together ;—and at the 


Gasette. 








f present time, when p 7 ise feshionstt this yt a 
0 | will prove, to the amateur, of some value in 
steps in the art.”—Athenewm. 





Ely- Fy J a 
useful Flies. By CLERI 


‘ost Svo. uth, 78. (Ina few days. 
Ill, 
A VISIT to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA, 
8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 
e always some lively flashes > peo to interest 
rary Gazette, 


“There ar 


Iv. 
PURPLE TINTS of PARIS: Cwaracters 


“ isa long time since we have had the gratification 


style of the volumes is lively 
lease, whilst giving 


: Chapman & Hall, 198, Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS. 


—— 


LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW 
NOVEL, 
BEHIND THE SCENES, 


By ALCIPHRON, 
WILL BE READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


fala nature as to please 





*,* Since the appearance of Lady Bulwer Lytton’s first 
brilliant work, ‘ Chevely,’ it has frequently been remarked by 
critics that she would excel in Political Novels. ‘ Behind the 
Scenes’ is a most sparkling Political Novel of the present times, 


will doubtless be in very great demand, the Publisher deems it 
necessary to inti that i: iate orders should be given to 
secure copies of the first edition, 


Il. 
A NEW TALE or raz BUCCANEERS. 
EMMANUEL APPADOCCA; 


Or, BLIGHTED LIFE. 
By MAXWELL PHILIP, Esa. 





[Vow ready. 


IIl. 
MR. E. COLBURN’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE EVIL STAR; 
Or, THE TIDE AND THE PLANET. 


In 3 vols. post 8Svo. Price 15s. (Vow ready. 


Opinions of the Presa. 

ery page teems with rich and poetic fancies and a profusion 

of beautiful thoughts, and the whole is conveyed in eloquent, 
glowing, and almost ~ 7 language, and forms altogether as 
elegant and fanciful a book as apy given to the public in these 
latter days.”— Weekly Times. 
“Mr. Colburn possesses pathos, observation, poetry, and com- 
mon sense.”— wiry) 
recommen r. Colburn’s first novel very cordially to our 
readers. Itis no slight proof of his powers that he has been able 
to deal with and to manage so many characters as he has created. 
The style is free and yuamiowed, and replete with high and lofty 
imaginings. ”— Weekly Dispatch 





2. LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE POEMS, 
Be cloths se. 6d, connate, and 


3. AKENSIDE’S COMPLETE POEMS, 


the Fireside.’ With Illustrations, | 


* The moral which the author designs as & werning, especially 

to Young men, is powerfully worked out.”—John 
“ This ~~ is of the nature of an epic, a non- “metrical poem, en- 

ti 1 y in tone, rich and tender in the adorn- 





| ing of its De Be and landscapes, and eminently harmonious in 
its 1 ‘he stamp of genius is upon its * pictured pages. 





‘The +t-— 7" eeemarel With Ilust: nti 
on; Knight & Son, Clerkenwell-close. 


cluding 
22. 6d, 
Seth, 2s onl 


The Warder. 





New Edition, post free, 4a. 6d. ; onell Béiticn, post free, 28. 6d. 


(money or stamps), 
3 and ROBUST HEALTH, and the 
obtain it; with a Refutation f Allopath; 

Homeopathy, be. B. a PHYSIC CIAN, ’ m » 

“A vers of the it importance to both the healthy and 

o will find here the seeret by which pugilists 

other ‘athlete attain their remarkable increase in health 
strengtb.”— Rev. 


Dr. 8 
London : Arthur Adamson, 158, Piccadilly. 


mAperEne’s NEW WORK ON SOUTH AMBRICA, 
rtiy will be published, in 1 vol. large Svo. 188. 
RAZIL. the PLATE, and the FALKLANDS ; 


and 





with Cape Horn Route to Australia. Ps Bt 
Lisbon, Madeira, Genactes, and Cape Verds. ASK DRIELD. 
many years resident in Brazil, the South 
—- gaa ‘Geueral Steam Navigation = ot ted, 
8 ot Sir W. Gore 


‘om the South American Sk 

Guscley, | fate Minister Pleni tary Plata, and f 

ne a Be d’Affaires at the Court of 1; and, by permission, from 
view Sir C. i — ‘issi 

PAnACUA , of which Ca ae ation is ~~ 

ned ; as, also, of the AMAZ Portraits Maps. Charts, and 


London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 





Now ready, in oo ac or with a Portrait on 
R and CORRESPON DENCE of the 
late Rev. W. H. KRAUSE, A.M., Minister of Bethesda 
a Fattad by C. a. StARFORD, A. M.. Pow dary of 
y >, Da endary 0: 


tiful, and con 

life, and ciritian hy and correspondence iu th td 

e shay iography correspondence wa e presen a 
= C Examiner, and Church of Ireland Magazi 


Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hamilton, ‘Adams & Co.; 
and James Nisbet & Co. 


Second Thousand, Vol. III. crown 8vo. 58. 
R M oO N s 
PREACHED mi BETH PSDs CHAPEL, DUBLIN, 
By the v. W. H. KRAUSE, A.M. 
Edited by the Rev. 6 RSTAN FORD. A AM. Prebendary of 
chael 
“These sermons, indeed, are worthy of being preserved. > 
contain more instruction, more matter of edifica’ and co 
than almost any sumone that have ven te the pablie” 
Examiner, and Church of Ireland March, 1853. 
“ They form altogether a most 








5 Rie teeta oury of 





Gonpel frei truth. For ef this ch ti 
at first sight, might appear to be pa defect, is in fact a recom- 
mendation. It im mparts to them, —r and able as they are, 


much of the impression of a ch: r of “ot ely Writ; and it renders 
them peculleriy suitable for Sabbath eve ning reading in the “hid 


circle. 
Lael # Eaton of Vols. I. and IT. ares now ready, 5s. 
Dub! erbert. London: Hamilton, pry & Co.; 
and J. Nisbet 2 Gi Co, 


REV. JOSEPH SORTAIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now published, in 2 vols. small Svo. price 11. 1s. in cloth binding, , 
OUNT ARENSBERG;; or, the Days of 
MARTIN LUTHER. By JOSEPH SORTALN, A.B., of 
Tie fy Colfens, Bs 
his historical a ® will, we have little donb, attain to a 
asthe popularity. The character of Frederic! wise Lu- 
ther's patron and protector, is drawn with Sacilty ond effect. 
Luther himself is the master portrait of the book, the sketch 
of him is uncommonly vigorous and faithful,—a masterpiece of 
good description.”— Standard. 
Robert Folthorp, Brighton , and Longman & Co, London. 


Now ready, Second Bdition, with additional Facts and Anecdotes, 
? tar scloth, ls. 6d., or in.cloth, 2a 6d., with Engraving by 
OHNSTO 
OOR "PADDY’S CABIN;; or, Slavery in Ire- 
7. = A true Representation of Facts and Characters. By 
an 
mel. ould. de do more good within the British Icemde, if found in 
every hand, than even ‘ Uncle Tom's cone has done for the cause 
of Negro Emancipation in the New _ 4s d, Dre, 20,1 
dar re. 


1353. 
“ Will obtain a wide circulation am eal those interested in 
the social, intellectual, and religious enlightenment of Ireland.” 
lorning Herald, Dec. 30, 1853. 
eo Wertheim & Macintosh, Paternoster-row. Dablin; 











CHARLES J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


Glashan, Upper Sackville-street ; and W. Curry & Co. 
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in 12mo. cloth, p: 


LYR4 AUSTRALIS : POEMS written in Tas- 
mania. By CAROLINE W. LEAK 
London: Bickers & Bush, 1, Cece uare. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY.—Volume 76. 
Price 1s. 6d. fancy boards, 
GINGLETON FONTENOY. By James 
HANNAY. A Naval Novel. Also in this Series :-— 
EUGENE ARAM, Is. 6d. By Sin Epwarp 
BULWER LYTTON, 
MONEY LENDER, ls. By Mrs. Gore. 
PAUL CLIFFORD, Is. 6d. By Sir Epwarp 
BULWER LYTTON. 
CRICHTON, 1s. 6d. 
WORTH. 
PELHAM, 1s. 6d. By Str Epwarp BuLwEer 
LYTTON, 
On the 30th March, will be published, price 18. 6d. 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Sir Epw. 
BULWER LYTTON. 
London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street, 
BOOKS =. = hyp enonr ye ee VOLUME. 
E SHILLING. 
O'S« Be “SINGING BIRDS. By H. G. 
ADAMS. How to om. Rear, and Breed them phe, omy 
With rThastrations 
Also uniform in this Series 
THE BORSE., B a? _Soustt. CAPELE, their Varieties. By 


SHEEP. B. W.M 
ote 3. By My ys 2 G Wood. CATTLE: "their History. By 


PI W. Marti . Martin. 
DICTIONARY of 4g the FARM/| POULTRY YARD. By W. 
(4 Parts). Martin. 





By W. Harrison AINs- 











London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY NOVELS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 
Price ONE SHILLING each in boards, 

OMANCE OF WAR. By James Grant, 

Some. being the Campaigns of the British Army in the 


AIDE- DE-CAMP. By James Grant, 2 vols. 
comprising the Calabrian Campaign. 

LIGHT DRAGOON (The). By G. R. Grete, 
is a life of a soldier during the campaigns of 1808 to 1815, and again 
at the Burmese War. 

POLISH LANCER; or, the French Invasion of 
Russia in 1812. By LOUIS REELSTAB. Price 18. 6d. 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By 
DANA. The best life of a Sailor ever published. 

LIFE OF NELSON. By James ALLEN, 
ihe of * The Battles of the British Navy.’ A study for every 


WELLINGTON (Life of). By CHARLEs 
MAC FARLANE. His Life, Actions, and Death. A study for 
every Soldier. 


London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 


THE pee OF THE =, ARMY. 

rice 48. 6d, cloth lette: 
ATTLES. of y BRITISH ARMY, from the 
Battle of Greer to the late Indian Campaigns.” By CHAS. 

mge FARLANE, and Illustrated by W. Harve 

A state of war ‘ei in itself, a state of evil. We “wish not for it 
—we would fain avoid it—we would be at peace, could we so be with 
benews 6 - eperey to ourselves. But whether in war, or in the 
fafa Peary Rpt and spac the people Shek Hon 
ain am aptitude and spi n the people.”. fon, 

W. Windham, in the House of Com ‘ommons. o 


London : George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 
Just published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth elegant, 
E JACK E 

















T S; 
OR, CHIPS OF THE OLD BLOCK. 
A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of British Seamen, and of the 
Principal Events in the Naval Service during the Reign of Queen 
Vite. B: ¥. H. G. Lehane oy" 
a bool peculia: the present time, and ro 
eon by all whe odes admire British pherojsan It givesa heart ch 

ing testimony that the * Blue Jac to-day are pared by 

ing skill, daring, and spirit y hold. the“ maser Tag 0 of E 
land,” and to show Seger ives worthy successors of those who om 
quered ro the on ile and 


Trafalgar. 
Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


is day, Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. 10a. 6d. 
Pay HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
G. R. wer ew Chaplain np ge to the Forces. 


e same Author, 3. 
SKETCH of” the MILITARY HISTORY of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


London: J ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Just out, French in a Month.—The 36th edition, 38, 6d. boards, 
E PORQUET’S TRESOR, for Turning Eng- 
_ ma, etd. Parasel at sett _Secrétaie Se ditto, 2 i. 
A List of 40 othe So, i, as =. and German, by 
the same Author, may be had. 


Dente ne ner in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
« the ened ee Pa MALSRUS. A New Béiticn, with 
taZENOVE. Prieta ney a 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stati 


THIRTEENTH Thousand (Revised 


fp 4 the CENSUS "of ‘GREAT 
in 1851; wi Descripti 
and PROCESSES employed ed to. obtain The | TURNS 
wa By E RD C CHESHIRE, F.S. 
7 Taesootents WP rher 8 86 tr chines 
vbn ‘arker nD, it Strand 
** Sold by all Bookseliers ; and at all Railway Stations, 











” Hall-court. 











Nearly ready, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


By the late PATRICK NEILL, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLAck. 





Now published, price 30s. in cloth, 


AN ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


PROGRESS OF THE EXPEDITION 


CEN TRA L 


AFRICA, 


Performed by order of Her Majesty’s Foreign Office, 


Under Messrs. RICHARDSON, BARTH, OVERWEG, and VOGEL, in the 
Years 1850, 1851, 1852, and 1853. 
Consisting of Maps and Illustrations, with Descriptive wee constructed and compiled from official and private 
mate 


By AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. 


tfonorary or Corresponding Member of the 





ieties of Berlin, Paris, Frankfort ; 


Physical Geographer to the Queen. 
London: Published for the Author by E, Stanrorp, 6, Charing-cross. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS AND IMPORTATIONS, 


By TRUBNER & Co. 
AMERICAN LITERARY AGENTS, 12, Parsernoster-Row, Lonpon. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL of DENTAL 
SCIENCE. No. II. Vol. 4, New Series, 8vo. sewed, 6s. 
Published Quarterly, at 24s. per annum. 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL AN- 
NUAL for 1854. Compiled from Authentic Sources. By 
RICHARD SWAINSON FISHER, M.D, and CHARLES 
COLBY, A.M. 540 pp. 8vo. half bound, 7s. 6d 


ANDREWS. — COMMUNICATION 
from the SECRETARY of the TREASURY, transmit- 
ting the REPORT of ISRAEL D. ANDREWS, Consul 
of the United States for Canada and New Brunswick, 
on the TRADE and COMMERCE of the BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES, and upon the 
TRADE of the GREAT LAKES and RIVERS. 8vo. 
om 926 pp., and Atlas containing Four large Maps, 

. 1s. 


ANNUAL of SCIENTIFIC DISCO- 
VERY ; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for 1854, Exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural 
Philosophy, &c. Edited by DAVID A.WELLS. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHOULES.—The CRUISE of the 
NORTH STAR: a Narrative of the Excursion of Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s Party to England, Russia, Denmark, 
France, Spain, Italy, Malta, Turkey, Madeira, &c. By 
the Rev. JOHN OVERTON CHOULES, D.D. Author 
of ‘The History of the Missions,’ &c. &e. With Tllus- 
trations. Post 8vo. cloth, 354 pp. 7s. 6d. 


? 

GLIDDON’S TYPES of MANKIND; 
or, Ethnological Researches based upon the Ancient 
Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of 
Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, Philo- 
logical, and Biblical History. By J.C. NOTT, M.D., 
Mobile, Alabama; and GEORGE R. GLIDDON, for- 
merly U.S. Consul at Cairo. Ato. Plates. [Shortly. 

N.B. A detailed Ulustrated Prospectus may be had 
on application. 


HERNDON.—EXPLORATION of the 
VALLEY of the RIVER AMAZON. By Lieut. WM. 
LEWIS HERNDON, U.S.N- With Map and Plates. 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 


HOWITT.—The DUSSELDORF AR- 
TISTS ALBUM. Twenty-seven superb Lithotint 
Illustrations, from Drawings by Achenbach, Hubner, 
Jordan, Lessing, Leutze, Schadow, Tidemand, &e. 
With Contributions, original and translated, by Mary 
Howirr, Anyz Mary Howitt, Francis Benxocn, &c. 
Edited by MARY HOWITT. 4to. elegantly bound in 
cloth, 18s.; or in fancy leather binding, 11. 1s. 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW and COM- 
PLETE GAZETTEER of the UNITED STATES. 
Edited by T. BALDWIN and J. THOMAS, M.D. With 
a New and superb Map of the United States, engraved 
on Steel. Nearly 1,300 pp. 1. ls. 








MOWATT (Mrs.). — AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY of an ACTRESS; or, Eight Years on the Stage. 
By ANNA CORA MOWATT. With Portrait. Post 
8vo. cloth, 448 pp. 7s. 6d. 


NATURE'S OWN PRINTING.—The 
DISCOVERY of the NATURAL PRINTING PRO- 
CESS. An Invention for creating, by means of the 
Original itself, in a swift and simple manner, Plates for 
Printing copies of Plants, Materials, Lace, Embroi- 
deries, original or copies, containing the most delicate 

or elevati so as not to be detected by 
the human eye, &c. &c. Read in the Class for Mathe- 
matics and Natural History of the Im igre Academy 
of Sciences at Vienna, by LOUIS AU Actual Mem- 
ber of the Imperial "Academy of Sciences at Vienna. 
Printed at the Imperial Court and Government Print- 
ing Office. 16 pp. 8vo. Letter-press, and 12 4to. Plates, 
price 7s. 6d. 


POPERY in the FIRST CENTURY; 
or, the Second Epistle General of St. Boniface. By Sir 
G. SINCLAIR. Part I. 18mo. sewed, 67. 


PROVERBS and SAYINGS. | Iilus- 
trated by Dusseldorf Artists, Twenty Chromo-litho- 
graphic Plates, finished in the highest style of the Art. 
4to. boards, gilt edges, 12s. 


7 
SCHELE DE VERE.—OUTLINES of 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, with a SKETCH of 
the LANGUAGES of EUROPE, arranged upon Phi- 
lological La) and a BRIEF HISTORY of the 
ART of WRITING. By Prof. SCHELE DE VERE, 

of the University of Virginia. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


SIEBOLD and STANNIUS.—COMPA- 
RATIVE ANATOMY. By C. TH. von SIEBOLD and 
H. STANNIUS. Translated from the German, and 
Edited, with Notesand Additions, pomatng the recent 
Progress of the Science, by WALDO J. BURNETT, 
M.D. Vol. L con ng Anatomy of the ‘Invertebrata, 
470 pp. royal 8vo. cldth, 16s, 


TURNBULL.—The ELECTRO-MAG- 
NETIC TELEGRAPH; with an Historical Account of 
its Rise, Progress, Present Condition, &c.: together 





with an Appendix, contaixing several meee — 
graphic Dee ions and Laws. By LAWRENCE — 
BULL, M.D. Second Edition, revised and impro 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 12s 


WARS of AMERICA.—The WARS of 
AMERICA ; containing a Complete History of the 


Early Indian Wars, from the Landing of the Pil 

the War of the Revolution; the Second War with Gres 
Britain; and the Mexican War. With numerous 
trations, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
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N° 1377] 
- CoNDUIT-STREBT, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—— >_> 


I. 

In 1 vol. 8yo. 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY. 
WITH A CRUISE IN vet “ea SEA. 

By Captain SLA 
Admiral in the rarkiee TPleet. 
II. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 


CAMPAIGNING IN KAFFIR- 
LAND; 


or, SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE KAFFIR WAR. 
By CAPTAIN KING, 74th Highlanders. 


Ill, 
Second Edition, in 3 vols, 8vo. with Illustrations, 


MOUNT LEBANON: 


ATEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE. 
By COL. CHURCHILL, 
Staff Officer of the British Expedition to Syria. 
IV. 
In Octavo, 
MR. SCOTT’S SECOND LETTER 
TO THE RIGHT HON. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P., 
Secretary-at-War, 
ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MARRIED WOMEN 
IN THE ARMY. 
Vv. 
In Octayvo, 
THE TURKISH WAR. 
AN HUON POEM, 
Descriptive of the Events transpiring in the East. 
Part L, Boos 1 and 2. 


vi. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, 
HERBERT ANNESLIE. 
A REMINISCENCE. 

By FULWER CRAVEN FOWLE, 

Of the Bengal Civil Service. 

VII. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 

By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of *‘ Legends of the Madonna,’ &c. 
VIII. 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


WHAT IS QUAKERISM ; 


oR, 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. J. R. GREER, 
Author of * The Story of my Life.” 
Ix. 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 
CLAVERSTONE: a Tale. 
By CHARLES MITCHELL CHARLES, 
Author of * Hamon and Cator.’ 
x. 
In 1 vol, with the Arms, bound and gilt, 
MR. LODGE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1854. 
Corrected by the Nobility, under the Patronage of Her Majesty. 





PROFIT AND COPYRIGHT SECURED 
TO AUTHORS. 
In Octavo, 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. 


Practical Advice to Author 

rs, Inexperienced Write d P 
tended of Hanuscripte, ulation a Feats ‘of Books in. 
free to ireu! a vate Distribution. Sent post 





Saunpgrs & Oriey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





NEW WORKS. 


— »— 


l. 
Traveller's Library. 


De CUSTINE’S RUSSIA, abridged 


ty the omission of irrelevant matter. 16mo. price 3s. 6d. ; oF in 
ree Parts, One Shilling each. (Now ready. 


2. 
TRAVELS in SIBERIA. ByS. 8. 


HILL, Esq. With a large coloured Map of the entire Renke 
Empire. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 248. 


The Hon. F. ST. JOHN'S RAMBLES 
in GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, and RUSSIA in SEARCH 
of SPORT. Post Svo. price 9s. 6d. 


4. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 


SURY : Outlines of Universal gy SEY and a Series of separate 
Histories of every principal Nation. Feap. 8vo. price 108. 


5. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY: Comprising above 12,000 Memoirs and Notices of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations. Feap. 8yo. price 10s. 


6. 
REMINISCENCES of a HUNTS- 


MAN. By the Hon GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. With 
4 Etchings by John Leech (1 coloured). Svo. price 14s. 


7. 
M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL 


DICTIONARY (1854), adapted to the Present Time: Embracing 
much new and important Information. 8vo. Maps and Plans, 
price 


8. 

The STEAM-ENGINE, in its Appli- 
cation to MINES, MILLS, STEAM NAVIGATION, and RAIL- 
WAYS. By the ARTISAN CLUB. Edited by J. BOURNE, C.E. 

4to. Plates and Woodcuts, price 278. 


9. 
CONVERSATIONS on GEOGRA- 


PHY, for the Use of f Children. By Viscountess FALMOUTH 
(Baroness LE DESPENCER). Uniform with Mrs. Marcet’s Con- 
versations, Fcap. 8vo. price 78, 


10. 
Lord JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Second (Library) Edition, in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 42s.; and complete in 1 vol. with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 21s. 


11. 
Professor the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 


oraraEes ESSAYS in sibaamnagesnal BIOGRAPHY. 
Third Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. price 248. 


12, 
An Account of the LIFE and LET- 


TERS of CICERO. Translated from the German of ABEKEN. 
Edited by the Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D. 12mo. price 98. 6d. 


An EXPOSITION of ST. PAUL'S 


EPISTLE tothe ROMANS. By WILLIAM BENECKE. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8yo0. price 10s, ° 


14, 
he LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. 


T 

vi. the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A. and the Rev. 
8. Hi OWBON, M.A. Plates and Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 4to. 
ce 


PA 

J. 

P 
1b. 

A DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of 


FAITH, by its Author: Being a Rejoinder to Professor Newman's 
Reply. Post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


*,* The Eclipse of Faith, New Edition, price 9s. 6d. 


16. 
Dr. CONQUEST’S OUTLINES of 


MIDWIFERY. New Edition (with Additions and additional 
Illustrations), by J. M. WINN, M.D. Feap. 8vo. Woodcuts, 8a 6d. 


The GREAT HIGHWAY. B By 8. 
Lb eS eg > - +4 4 A eae von es setae |B 


18. 
MOORES LALLA ROOKH, an Ori- 


Romance: With the Anteblegraghical Preface from the 
Gitte Edition, and a Vignette. 16mo. price 5s. 

*x* Also, an ILLVOTRATED EDITtom, with 13 Plates, in 
square crown 8yo. price 

MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS. 
16mo. with Vignette, 

MOORE'S PORTICAL WORKS. 10 vols. ae 8vo. 
38. 6d. each. Complete in One Volume, medium 8yo. 21s, 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. lé6mo. 5s.; or, Illus- 
trated, by D. MACLISE, BR.A., in super-royal 8vo, price Sls. 6d. 


London: LonomaN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 





"Just t published, im pc in post 8vo. price 7a. 6d. cloth 

pue. ART of CLEANING, DYEING, and 

FINISHING, on the most ap roved E French 
methods: being a perfect Compantion of all ee is — to 
be known in Dyeing Silks, Woollens, Cottons, Feathers, 
&c. To which are added, Instructions for ¢ — and’ Scouring 
Carpets, Hearth-Rugs, Ancient Tapestry, F onl Window Cur- 
tains, 4c, By THOMAS LOYE, Thirty- five years a Working 
Dyer and Scourer. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, a 








ust published, in 12mo. 
Pus PRI NCIPLES of EDUCATION. 
; By HUGO REID 
This work aims at supplying a simple and familiar ex 
of the science and art of Education ; te designed asa 
or Guide for the use of Parents, Guardians, Schoolmasters, Gover- 
nesses, and Tutors. 


Cont 
1 Nature of the Being to be 
uca: 
2 Ctlosts of Education. 
3 Discipline. 


“ Mr. Reid entertains just views of his subject, and writes wf 
ony and well.” 
Reid’ 's remarks are practical, and suggestive of adh ant 
Educational 


— 


‘ents. 
4 Moral Training. 
5 Instruction. 
6 Intellectual Training. 


imes, 

“A useful Manual for the Schoolmaster and Tutor.” “ He 
comes forward as another stout exponent of the deficiencies on 
pe a ne of the purely classical and mathematical one of 
education.” 

“ Mr. Reid’s treatise is one of the ablest and most satisfactory 
that has yet appeared on this important subject.” “We cordially 
recommend it to all who are interested in the gipeeticn, of the 


ig.” Litera 
“The hapter on the nature of the being to be educated a very 
valuable.” “ The principles to be observed in the practice ot if teach- 
ing are done enunciated, and to each i ed a short but 
lucid expositio: Papers for master. 
“The m— is one of a very high character; and we know no 
class of educators, of whatever age or experience, who may not 
reap great advantage from a careful study of the volume. It con- 
= a vast deal of clear, sensible, and well-arra: matter, 
and canoties most valuate je ouggestions and directions for the 
her. Scott cational and Literary Jeurnal. 


‘Landen: : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


ARNOLD'S NEW pn geese EN — GRAMMAR, 
12mo. price 
7{ ENE" i) ‘ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 
Manual for BEGINNERS. 
By the Rev. THOM ‘a8 KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


Car 

In this work Mr. Arnold oy apoliea to the Syntax of the 
English Janquame the Tee method developed by Becker, and 
the beginner is introduced by a simple process of o rvation and 
analysis to this method as agroandwork of grammatical study. 

“ An English G has hitherto been a desi- 
deratum in our literature ; ‘Dut Mr. Arnold now appears to have 
filled the gap.— We may be permitted to doubt whether, amongst 
all his productions, characterized by elegant scholarship and 
sound criticism, any can be found more useful than this, or more 
truly honourable to the clear judgment and conscientious industry 
of the author.”— Morning Post. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
An re GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS, being a PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to EN- 
GLISH PROSE. COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 4s. éd, 


CARPENTER’S FIRST LESSONS IN DRAWING AND 
ESIGN. 
Just published, Nos, 1 to 6, peice > each, to be completed in 


Nw 
IRST LESSONS in DRAWING and DE- 
SIGN ; or, Pencilled Copies and Easy Examples. For the 
use of Schools, and intended as a Preparation for the Drawing 
Master. By GEO RGE CARPENTER. 
“ For Class-work in large Schools the aysten, is exceellent.” 
ducational Times, 
___ London : Charles H. Law, School saeun 131, Fleet- street. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 
PROFESSOR E. DELMAR’S NEW WORK, 


Comoricios Choice Sdioctions of Prose, Poetry, and the 




















Drama, from the most Classic Castilian Writers, from the Fif- 

teenth ventury to the present er. is now ready for delivery. The 
Work also contains a Brief Sketch on Spanish Literature, and 

Explanatory Notes in English. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 78. 


D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





MODERN GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Use 
of Classical Students: with a Sketch of Modern Greek 
Literature. 

By JAMES DONALDSON 
Greek Tutor to the Edinburgh utversity. 


Longman & Co. London ; A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. 


MURRAY'S BRITISH CLASSICS. 
Publishing Monthly, in Demy Octavo Voluimes. 
This day, wit, hy wy and Maps, xa I. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
SEIN ns v 
G IBBON’ s' ‘DEC +5 onl FALL of the 
wo ROMAN EMPIRE. With Notes by Mrumax and Guizor. 
ew Edition. Edited, with additional Notes, by WM. SMITH, 
in D. Editor of the ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti: 
quities,” &c. 
This Edition includes the Autobiogra) of Gibbon, and is dis- 
p= nl by careful revision of the Te ~§ —- of all the 
to Ancient Writers, and Notes incorporating the Re- 
searches of Modern Scholars and Recent Travellers. 
Volume IT. will appear on March 31st. 
iner.—Mr. Murray’s British a so edited and printed 
as 7 3 take th the highest place in any library. 
Now ready, with Vignette cite, Vols. I. and i. 8yo. 78. 6d. each 
mpleted in 4 vols.) 
THE WORKS. of OLIVER GOLDSMITH : 
A New Edition, Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., 
Author of the ‘Handbook of London.’ 
This Edition is printed from the last revised by the Author, and 
not only contains more pieces than any other, but is the first 
in which the works appear together exactly as their author left 





Volume IIT. will appear in April. 
Guardian,—The best editions have been consulted, and the ~ 
sent volume certainly gives evidence of careful and *conscientic 


edit 
- John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


—_—?-— 


THE THIRD PART of the ONE PRI- 
MEVAL LANGUAGE: The MONUMENTS of ASSY- 
RIA, BABYLONIA, and PERSIA. With a Key to the 
Recovery of the Lost Ten Tribes ; being an Inquiry into 
the Vestiges (Traditional, Historical and Geographical) 
still extant of Israel, from the time of the Captivity to 
the present day. By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 
M.A., Rector of Stisted. 8vo. [Next week. 


RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS; compris- 
ing an Account of the CZAR NICHOLAS and the 
House of Romanoff. With a Sketch of the Progress 
and Encroachments of Russia from the time of the 
— Catherine. By J. W. COLE, HP. 2ist Fuzi- 

Small 8vo. 


FLORA LINDSAY; or, Passaces in an 
EVENTFUL LIFE. By Mrs. MOODIE, Author of 
‘Roughing It in the Bush,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an INDIAN- 
ARMY SURGEON. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





NEW WORKS, 


NOW READY, 
UPON RUSSIA, TURKEY, &c. 


on 


The Seat of War. 
Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES 
—The FRONTIER LANDS of the CHRISTIAN and 
the TURK. By A BRITISH RESIDENT of TWENTY 
YEARS in the EAST. 

** The best account of the Danubian Principalities.” 
Literary Gazette. 


—_——- 


Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
THE SECRET HISTORY of the 


COURT and GOVERNMENT of RUSSIA, under the 
EMPEROR ALEXANDER, and the PRESENT CZAR, 
NICHOLAS. By J. H. SCHNITZLER. 





In a neatly bound volume, 3s. 6d. 
THE CZAR NICHOLAS, his COURT 
and PEOPLE. By JOHN S. MAXWELL. 


“ A graphic description of Russia.” Bening I 
Dublin Evening Mail. 





In post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in the 
DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES in the AUTUMN 
and WINTER of 1853. By PATRICK O’BRIEN. 

“ Mr. O’Brien won his way through hosts of Cossacks to 


the very heart of the Russian position, and was present at 
the battle of Oltenitza.”— Examiner. ’ . 


Latest and Fullest Account of Turkey. 


In 8vo. 12s. 
ANADOL: the LAST HOME of the 


FAITHFUL. By the AUTHOR of ‘THE FRONTIER 
LANDS of the CHRISTIAN and the TURK.’ 


Riowarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


—=f———— 


Mrs. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 


PROGRESS and PREJUDICE. 3 vols. 


“Mrs. Gore has produced nothing more worthy of her name and 
fame than * frosress ond Prejudice. *— The Ci 
tion, and ofstyle, *P iP sent, yer Rtn 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1854. 
REVIEWS 


THE WAR IN THE BALTIC. 
finland: Notes collected in 1848 during an 

Excursion from St. Petersburg to Torneo— 

La Finlande: Notes recueillies en 1848, §c.]. 

be Prince Emmanuel Galitzin. Paris. 

Ove fleets are on their way towards the Baltic. 
gidom has so magnificent a spectacle been 
geen as that presented to the eye a week ago at 
Portsmouth, when, in presence of the Queen 
wad of so many thousands of her excited and 
exalted subjects, the power of England was 
launched from those famous waters against the 
peace-breaker of the world. All the incidents 
and antecedents of the day were in keeping. The 
san shone gloriously. Not a ripple stirred the 
sea. The on hulls of the screw steamers lay 
om the surface of the waters in still and solemn 
contrast with the throbbing hearts and acclaim- 
ing shouts on shore. When the signals were at 
last raised for the fleet to sail, the irrepressible 
enthusiasm broke out. The heart of the nation 
went forth with its selected champions. It was 
not now Czsar and his fortunes that were 
coming to a crisis; it was universally felt that 
this war on which we are now entering against 
one of the strongest, most inaccessible, and most 
obstinate powers in the world, is not a war for 
acaste, a clique, a minister, or a monarch. As 
the noble fleet steamed out of Portsmouth it 
was felt that the honour and the interests of 
England, the cause of peace and justice, the 
prospects of liberty and civilization, were com- 
mitted by an admiring and confiding people to 
its charge. 

Itis gone towards the Baltic. Its mission lies— 
oris supposed to lie—on the shores of the Gulf of 
Finland. But what is popularly known of Fin- 
land and the Baltic? Not very much, we fear. 
Few parts of Europe are so little known. Russia 
is not anxious for the dissemination of such 
knowledge of her dominions as may be turned 
against her in time of war,—and the consequence 
is that our usual works on the geography of the 
Baltic are most imperfect. Our common maps 
scarcely give us the names of those great 
Russian military ports and harbours in which 
the fleets of our enemy are now lying! 

_ Under these circumstances, we have thought 

it our oe | to collect from many sources, per- 

sonal and other, some particulars of these 

shores for the benefit of our readers,—Prince 

Galitzin’s book furnishing us with a text and 

_ of departure, rather than a quarry of 
ormation, 

Finland with the two Lapmarks of Kami, 
Tomea, and the district of Viborg, form a 
wssian Government. Its present name was 

ven it by the Swedes, but the natives call it 

uomemna—the region of lakes and swamps. 
The population is about 1,500,000. 
‘The sea-coast of Finland presents throughout 
iis entire extent the same succession of fiords 
and rocky headlands which encircles the whole 
seaward frontier of Sweden and Norway; but 
the dimensions of the fiords of Finland are far 
more limited than those to the west of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, seldom exceeding a few miles in 
extent, although their mouths contain an equal 
ae of islands; some of which, as the Isles 
a, Sveahorg, have been converted into fortresses 
pel ory The coasts of the Bothnian 
f inland Gulfs are thickly strewn with rocks 
). ,Sranite and limestone, presenting in places a 

yrinthine archipelago of little lands, ren- 





ting the navigation extremely dangerous. 
The interior of Fitand is intersected foes ae 
nA ok vast number of inland lakes, shootin 


winding arms and branches in 





directions; which, while they offer the greatest 
facilities for internal navigation, render land 
travelling circuitous and difficult. Many of the 
high roads pass over islands on these lakes, the 
natural strength of whose situation has been 
taken advantage of to cover them with batteries ; 
some of them, as at Viborg and Njyslot, are 
considered impregnable, save to fraud or famine. 

These lakes, both by their number and extent, 
furnish one of the most characteristic features 
of the country. The most important of them 
are Lake Ladoga, the greater portion of which 
belongs to the Grand Duchy; Lake Saima, 
which is crowded with islands and discharges 
its superfluous waters in a series of cataracts 
into Lake Ladoga, but which is now connected, 
by means of a canal, with the Gulf of Finland, 
near Viborg. Besides these may be mentioned 
Lake Enara, in the extreme north, which covers 
above 1,000 square miles, and has its outlet in 
the Frozen Ocean. 

The chief rivers of the mainland of the Finns 
are, the Ulea, which is navigated by trading 
vessels, though its stream is so rapid that ships 
run down the river at the rate of eighteen 
miles in the hour; the Cano, which passes 
Bidrneborg ; the Aurajoki at Abo, about 100 
yards broad, and remarkable for its muddy 
waters; the Kymen, which flows into the mid- 





dle of the Gulf of Finland; and the Tornea, 
which discharges itself at the northern extremity | 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, and is the present boun- | 
dary between Sweden and Russia. 

Although the interior may be considered as | 
a vast table-land, with an average height of | 
400 to 600 feet above the sea, it is not, how- | 
ever, by any means a monotonous flat, but is | 
much broken by hills and valleys, and occa- | 
sionally rises into mountains, of which one chain | 
in the north attains a height of nearly 4,000 
feet, and is continued south, though with several | 
interruptions, until it terminates in lofty cliffs | 
on the Gulf of Bothnia. The great mass of the | 
mountains is composed of red granite, and vast | 

uantities of the same rock lie in boulders on | 
the lower nds, and prove a very serious | 
obstacle to their cultivation. Many of the heights 
are bare, but the greater part of those are of 
moderate elevation and covered with forests, 
chiefly of pine wood; and in combination with 
the vast number of lakes inclosed by their 
bases, often form very romantic scenery. The 
extensive forests are sometimes devastated by 
the tempests of winter, which seem to find 
access to the very centres of the woods in tor- 
nadoes, tearing up by the roots, or bending and 
snapping the trunks of the largest pines. Fre- 
quently, also, ravages are committed in them 
by conflagrations occasioned often through the 
carelessness of the peasants. 

The climate varies much, according to the 
locality. In Lapmark, in the north, it is polar, 
somewhat modified. Further south, at Ulea- 
borg, winter begins in October and continues to 
May, to which month the spring is limited. | 
Summer commences in June and lasts three | 
months, which are generally so hot and dry that 
the crops, particularly where the soil is of a 
sandy texture, often suffer from drought. The 
autumn, like the spring, is confined to one 
month, and may be said to commence and 
terminate in September. Even in summer the 
nights are cold, particularly about the middle 
of August. During summer, however, the pro- 
gress of vegetation is remarkably rapid; and 
there have been instances of grain being sown 
and reaped in six weeks. At Uleaborg, the 
middle temperature of the four seasons, accord- 
ing to a.mean proportion of twelve years, was 
found to be in winter 10° below zero, in spring 





and autumn 6° above the freezing point, and in 





summer 15° above (Celcius?), The summer 
bursts upon the traveller in this country with 
fiery fury, and on a sudden the flies awake from 
their torpor, and annoy him almost beyond 
endurance. 

The soil consists generally of a clayey or 
sandy loam, and must be of good natural fer- 
tility, since, notwithstanding the very imperfect 
system of culture, a considerable quantity of 
grain is grown, and Finland, when in possession 
of Sweden, was regarded as its most important 
granary. The principal crops are barley and 
rye but, owing to the nature of the surface and 

imate, a large portion of the land is fit only 
for pasture. 

In the north, where vegetation is almost con- 
fined to the growth of moss and lichen, other 
domestic animals are superseded by the rein- 
deer, of which great herds are kept. In addition 
to timber (chiefly fir), large quantities of potash, 
pitch, and rosin are obtained from them, and form 
the principal articles of export. The minerals 
are chiefly confined to iron, lead, sulphur, slate, 
and granite, with some nitre. The first is only 
wrought to some extent, and supplies several 
furnaces; of granite, a great number of excel- 
lent quarries have been opened, chiefly on the 
borders of the lakes or sea-coasts, to secure the 
advantage of water carriage. From these, blocks 
of extraordinary magnitude and beauty are ob- 
tained, and employed both for architectural and 
artistical purposes. One of the finest specimens 


| is furnished by the obelisk monolith, recently 


erected in St. Petersburgh to the Emperor 
Alexander. In its rough state it was 12 feet in 
diameter and 80 feet long. The manufactures 
are insignificant. Iron was once wrought to 
some extent in Finland, but is now principally 
imported from Sweden. 

Agriculture, rearing of cattle and fishing are 
the principal occupations of the inhabitants. 

e coasts present good harbours, which can- 
not be extensively used on account of the long 
winter,—during which, however, transport by 
sledges affords an easy and rapid communica- 
tion. During the winter there is a direct road 


| across the Gulf of Bothnia to Sweden, and in 


March 1809, Barclay de Tolly crossed over with 
a division of the Russian army from Vasa to 
Umea in Sweden. 

From official documents, the returns of the 
trade of Finland for the year 1848 were in silver 
rubles of the value of about 3s, 2d.— 

Exports. 








To Sweden and Norway .. 197,942 
To other countries ee ee 1,946,994 
Export duty on the same .. 38,704 
Total 2,183,639 
Imports. 

From Sweden and Norway «» 430,366 
From other countries .. ° 3,123,590 
3,553,956 

Deduct import duty thereon 893,500 
Total ee ee ee 2,660,456 


Showing an excess of 476,816 rubles in the 
imports over the exports, which, however, was 
in part covered by the freight earned by the 
merchant shipping. The above statements in- 
dicate a falling off as compared with former 
years in the export trade to Sweden and Norway. 
To these two countries the leading articles of 
export and their value were,—fish, 23,569 
rubles; hides, 8,616; beef, 24,578; grain, 
15,083 ; tallow, 30,809; tar, 11,483; firewood, 
11,483. The imports were,—books, 16,200 
rubles ; fish, 25,228 ; iron and steel, 250,870 ; 
sugar, 66,418 ; tobacco, 4,677 ; dye-woods and 
stuffs, 23,990. The exports to other countries 
were also less than in former years. The prin- 
cipal articles were,—potash, 16,733 ; butter, 
183,409; tar, 324,717; wood and timber, 
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921,360. In the imports were, — medicines, 
20,914; cotton, 138,318 ; arrack, rum, brandy, 
169,794 ; coffee, 597,708; fruits, 106,042 ; 
dye-stuffs, 134,550; yarn, 349,933 ; iron and 
steel, 89,709; salt, 531,665; sugar, 544,485 ; 
wine, 140,528; manufactures wove, 666,145. 

There isa distinct establishment at St. Peters- 
burgh for the government of this vast province 
or grand-duchy. The Governor-General, who 
resides at Helsingfors, has the superintendence of 
the military affairs, though Finland has a Con- 
stitution of its own, by which the inhabitants are 
classed in four social orders asin Sweden. The 
Diets are never convoked, except on the occasion 
of additional taxes being contemplated by the 
Government, as in accordance with the Consti- 
tution no new laws can be enacted, no new 
taxes imposed without their sanction. A modi- 
fication of this Constitution has, however, been 
made by the substitution of a Senate for the 
States; and this Senate having been found a 
more convenient body to manage than the States, 
it has almost superseded them. 

In the year 1831, Finland was subdivided 
administratively into eight circles, or Ldns, 
which are further parcelled out into Fogderier, 
or districts, and Herads, or bailiwicks. In 
judicial matters-the Swedish system has been 
retained, and this is also the case with regard 
to fiscal arrangements. 

The above eight Lins with their areas and 
population are, commencing from the south and 
east, about— 


Area. Population. 
Viborg........ 789 German square miles .. 244,701 
St. Michael.... 438 90 135,231 
Nyland ...... 254 a 149,714 
Tavastehuus .. 336 ee 132,586 
NE ihae dooce 502 vas 250,238 
WRERoc coe sccce 753 9 199,437 
Kuopio ...... 805 ” 156,706 
Dleadborg...... 2,996 20 125,114 


The circle of Viborg has the town of the same 
name for its capital,—the ancient chief city of 
Caralia,—and has an active export trade. The 
town is about twelve versts from the harbour, 
lies at the end of alarge bay, and consists of the 
main town and two suburbs, united by a bridge 
to the island on which the Castle stands, and is 
about seventy-four miles N.W. of St. Peters- 
ourgh. It contains a Greek Cathedral, a Church 
for the Swedes and Germans, another for the 
Finns, a Roman Catholic Chapel, some schools, 
and about 3,500 inhabitants. The port of 
Viborg is of great extent, and is inclosed by two 
large islands, which form, as it were, two natural 
breakwaters. As a fortress it ranks high, both 
for position and strength:—the sea washes 
ell the whole length of the outer walls, while 
battery upon battery commands every approach. 
Between the lines and the city there flows a 
broad arm of the sea, in the midst of which 
stands a solitary rock, crowned with a fine old 
tower of other days, rearing its still proud head, 
high and imposing, above all around it. The 
view of this frontier fortress, with its churches 
and domes flashing in the sun, and its long line 
of batteries and bastions rising in massive 
strength from the water’s edge, is very striking. 
The castle of Viborg, destroyed by fire, and 
now in ruins, was built in 1293 by the brave 
Tarkel Knudtzan, one of the most illustrious 
Swedes mentioned in history. Viborg was then 
one of the chief cities in Finland, and the seat 
ofa bishop. Attacked on several occasions by 
the Russians, it defended itself with great 
bravery. In 1710, the place was besieged by 
Peter the Great, and taken, after a hard 
struggle, which occupied several weeks. 
The peace of 1721, known as the treaty of 
Nystad, put the Czar in definite possession of it 
and the neighbouring country; and in 1745 


have always played a losing game when at war 
with the Russians, particularly as the latter have 
almost always succeeded in gaining the assist- 
ance of the Decal kings of Denmark; and in 
the desperate battle fought near Abo, between 
the two fleets, in 1790, the Swedes lost nine 
ships of the line, three frigates, and upwards of 
twenty galleys. For nearly a century the con- 
quered portions of Finland, distinguished as 
Gamla Finland, or Ancient Finland, were sub- 
ject to the same regulations in civil matters as 
the rest of the Russian empire. 

In this circle lies also, on a peninsula in the 
Bay of Finland, Frederiksham, a town with about 
| 1,500 inhabitants. The fortress was constructed 

on Vauban’s principle ; but, judging by the ~ 3 
little 





| lected aspect of the place, Russia has very 

juse for the amude. Originally it was a 
| place of great strength, and inaccessible on two 
sides ; the approaches are covered and protected 
by field-works to a considerable distance; and 
the only entrance to the town, which looks as 
deserted as the fortifications, is by a narrow 
passage winding round the angle of a bastion, 
enfiladed in every direction by the works from 
the body of the place. Frederiksham was, in 
former days, the residence of the governor of 
the province ; a massive tower, constructed in 
the middle of the square, overlooked the whole 
town, and from this a | street diverged like 
the spokes of a wheel. It was in this tower, 
and on the 5th of September, 1809, that the 
treaty of peace was ws by which Sweden 
surrendered Finland to Russia. A fire consumed 
this tower and several of the streets some few 
years since. 

St. Michael, north-west of the preceding 
circle, contains a small town of the same name, 
and Nyslot, another small town, with a strong 
castle on a rock in the middle of adeep stream. 
The town lies about 75 miles north of Viborg, 
on two islands in Lake Harpavesi or Outroufs, 
and communicates with the mainland by a 
bridge. It was ceded to Russia at the peace of 
Abo in 1743. 

In Nyland, to the west of oe is Helsing- 
fors, the present capital of the Duchy, on a 
tongue of land in the Gulf of Finland, with about 
16,000 inhabitants, and the strong fortress of 
Sveaborg protecting the entrance of the harbour. 
Helsingfors lies in latitude 60° 9’ 42” N., long. 
24° 57’ 30” E., at the mouth of the Vanna, about 
180 miles W.N.W. of St. Petersburgh. The 
town is, historically speaking, comparatively of 
modern creation, having been founded by Gus- 
tavus Vasa, in the sixteenth century: its name 
came from a colony of the province of Hel- 
singland, which had been established in the 
neighbourhood for several centuries. In 1639, 
however, the town changed its site, and the 
inhabitants moved their wooden houses nearer 
the seashore, and on the spot where Helsingfors 
now stands; war, plague, famine, and fire 
ravaged it, each in its turn, and the end of a 
century found it with only a population of 5,000 
souls. At the present moment it numbers 
16,000, exclusive of the garrison. The Russians 
have greatly augmented and improved Helsing- 
fors since it came into their possession, more 
particularly since the year 1819, when it became 
the capital of Finland; the removal to it of the 
University of Abo, and the Senate, after the 
conflagration of that town in 1827, also mate- 
rially increased its importance. The streets 
are long, large, and laid out at right angles, as 
in most other Russian towns. 

The remains of the library saved from the 
fire of Abo is at present preserved in this build- 
ing. It consists of about 80,000 volumes, 
chiefly editions of the classics taken by Charles 
the Twelfth from the monasteries during the 





the treaty of Abo enlarged still further this 
conquest, The Swedes, since the days of Peter, 


Seven Years’ War. An extensive collection of 





Sagas and historical documents relatin 
history of Finland unfortunately fell by = 
the flames. The number of students who hg 
triculated at-the University at Helsingfors in 
the winter term of 1851 was 491. The cele. 
brated Arabian scholar and traveller Prof. 
Wallin, died lately at this University, ° 

The harbour is capacious, and ranks as one 
of the best in the Baltic, and an important trade 
is carried on in timber, corn, and fish. Hel. 
singfors is the residence of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and the seat of important courts and public 
offices :—it contains the Senate House, several 
churches, and has manufactures of linen, sail. 
cloth, and tobacco. There are several agreeable 
walks in the neighbourhood, amongst which 
the forests of Stanisvik, the solitary coast near 
Mailand, and the verdant gardens of Tratskenda 
are chiefly noticeable. 

The approach to Helsingfors by water is 
exceedingly striking. The harbour is very 
extensive, and well protected by the works 
and fortress of Sveaborg, which are built 
upon seven islands. The fortifications are 
said to mount 800 cannon, with barracks and 
casemates for a garrison of 12,000 men. The 
strength of this en is such that it has been 
termed the Gibraltar of the North. The original 
fortress was erected by Count Ehrensvaerd, 
Field Marshal of Sweden, by the command of 
Gustavus the First; it was destroyed in the 
Russian war, and a Swedish army under Count 
Levenhaupt surrendered by capitulation to the 
Russians. The last stone of the new citadel 
was laid in 1758, and after the conquest of 
Viborg and Ingermania by Peter the Great, 
this fortress was the last rampart of Sweden 
against the Russians, and the rallying point of 
the troops and fleet. In March, 1808, it was 
besieged by the Russians, and two months after, 
Admiral Cronstadt, who defended the place 
with 1,500 men and two frigates, capitulated, 
though well furnished with every munition of 
war. The secret of this capitulation, without 
example in history, was never known. 





Albanian Researches—[ Albanesische Studien, 
etc.]. By J. G. de Hahn, Dr. Jur., Austrian 
Consul in Eastern Greece. Vienna. 


Forty years have elapsed since Col. Leake 
published his ‘Researches in Greece.’ That 
work contained an outline of Albanian history, 
a geographical notice, and an essay on the 
rt a a language, with a short grammar and 
vocabulary,—and it still remains the only autho- 
rity to which the English scholar can turn for 
information. In the mean time, however, some- 
thing has been done on the Continent to faci- 
litate the study of the Albanian language, 
though very little had been added to the geo- 
graphical information and general knowledge 
concerning the people embraced in Col. Leake’s 





‘ Travels in Northérn Greece,’ until the author _ 


of the work before us, Dr. Hahn, commenced 
his researches while Austrian Consul in Alba- 
nia. Two small works have been published at 
Naples, containing specimens of Albanian 
poetry in the fifteenth century—(‘ Poesie Alba- 
nesi del secolo XV. canti di Milosao figlio del 
despota di Scutari,’ edited by Girolamo de Rada, 
Napoli, 1836; ‘Canti di Serafina Thopia, Prin- 
cipessa di Zadrina nel secolo XV., poema Alba- 
nese volto in Italiano,’ per Girolamo de Rada, 
Napoli, 1843). A Grammar of the Albanian 
language has also been published at Frankfort, 
by Capt. von Xylander, which, with the vocabu- 
lary annexed, forms an octavo volume of 320 
pages. But all preceding works have been 
thrown into the shade by the labours of Dr. 
Hahn,—the results of which are now collect 

in an immense octavo volume, consisting © 
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more than 750 closely printed pages. The 
aphical execution of the work is good, 
and the modifications of the Greek letters from 
hich the Albanian alphabet is composed are 
inted in a distinct manner. As the publica- 
tion issues from the Imperial Press at Vienna, 
many of our readers are probably familiar with 
the style, the type and general appearance of 
the volume from their acquaintance with the 
Transactions of the Academy of Vienna. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The 
frst, containing 347 pages, embraces a geogra- 
hical and ethnographical review of Albania, 
and an account of the manners and customs of 
its bold mountaineers. Essays on the questions, 
whether the Albanians are autochthones or im- 
migrants, and whether an Albanian alphabet 
which Dr. Hahn discovered in use among the 
educated at Elbassan is an ancient composition 
from the letters Kadmos gave (Diodorus, iii. 
¢. 66), or a modern system of cipher invented 
by some learned pedant of Elbassan, who had 
read Diodorus and was acquainted with the 
Phenician alphabet. ‘The last chapter of the 
first part is devoted to the history of Albania. 
The second part contains 169 pages, and con- 
sists of a grammar and a collection of popular 
songs and proverbs. The third part is com- 

d of an Albanian-German and German- 
Albanian dictionary; and the work is accom- 
panied by an excellent map of Albania, which 
was much wanted, for geographers have hitherto 
neglected Albania as much as philologians. Of 
this fact we have an instance in the work before 
us. Dr. Hahn believed that he was the first to 
correct an error which he found universal in 
the maps of Albania, all of which persisted 
in uniting the waters of the river of Devol 
with those of the river of Elbassan, instead of 
making them a confluent of the river of Berat, 
which, as the Apsus, forms the largest of the 
Albanian rivers, except the Drin. Yet Col. 
Leake had make this correction in the maps of 
Albania in his ‘Travels in Northern Greece,’ 
published in 1835. Of course the excellent 
map of European Turkey, recently published 
by Kiepert, repeats no such errors. Dr. Hahn 

s0 ratifies the opinion of Col. Leake concern- 
ing the site of Dodona; and his long residence 
at Joannina, joined to his general topographical 
sagacity, renders his opinion of the greatest 
value. 

A glance at the numerous interesting subjects 
illustrated in these ‘ Albanian Researches’ will 
suffice to prove their interest. Much valuable 
information will be found on classic topography 
and medizval history ; on the via egnatia, and on 
the Sclavonian colonization of the Eastern em- 
pire which corresponded with the Gothic con- 
quest of the West; on the history of Skanderbeg, 
and on the present political position of the 
Albanian race, who will probably very soon 
take a prominent part in the history of the East 
In opposition to the Hellenic people and the 
Greek kingdom. 

The numbers of the Albanian and of the 
Greek population in Europe is nearly equal. 
Each amounts to about two millions; but the 
Albanian population is more compact, and is 
capable of offering a firmer resistance to a con- 
queror from the nature of the country. The 
inhabitants of Albania amount to 1,600,000, of 
which only 200,000 are Greeks; while the in- 
habitants of the Greek kingdom do not exceed 
one million, of which 173,000 are Albanians. 

ere are, however, about one million of the 
Greek race in Asiatic Turkey; and in wealth 
and intelligence the Greeks surpass the Alba- 
nlans as much as they are inferior to them in 
warlike propensities and hardihood. Indeed, 

e Albanians and Greeks occupy a relative 
Position in the East, not very dissimilar from 


that held by the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon races 
in Scotland before the union of the crowns. It 
is possible that a great man, arising in Albania, 
and fully appreciating the value and power of 
local institutions, may yet obtain for the Alba- 
nian er a place among the independent 
nations of Europe. 

But the most interesting question at present 
is, whether the Albanians are the living repre- 
sentatives of the warriors who conquered Persia 
under Alexander, and fought with the Romans 
under Pyrrhus. That they have as good a title 
to claim descent from the Macedonians and 
ne ete as the Greeks have to consider them- 
selves the descendants of the contemporaries of 
Pericles and Mummius, can hardly admit a 
doubt. Dr. Hahn, indeed, traces their origin 
and proves their existence in their present ter- 
ritories before Greek and Roman history com- 
mences. He maintains that the Macedonians, 
Epirots, and Illyrians were scions of a great 
nation, which was barbarian and not Greek. 
And he thinks that there is evidence to prove 
that the cognate races of Epirots and Macedo- 
nians formed the Tyrrhenian-Pelasgic race, 
which appears in the history of Italy and Thrace. 
Illyrian he considers to be Pelasgic in a wider 
sense. These opinions are supported by much 
learning, by many classic authorities, and by 
some curious modern coincidences. For the 
arguments on which these results are based, we 
refer our readers to the work itself,—a work 
which ought to be found in all those public 
libraries which profess to pay attention to the 
departments of classic geography and philology. 





THE MINOR MINSTRELS. 


Poems. By J. F.Waller, LL.D. (M‘Glashan. ) 
—Dr. Waller’s verse is soft and gentle; it comes 
on the ear plaintively and pleasantly, for it 
bears with it the echoes of familiar music, and 
at the same time has a modulation of its own 
that harmonizes and combines the notes selected 
or remembered from the strings of many lyres. 


book, has the strain and the measure of Byron’s 
‘Dream,’ without the fierceness and the pic- 
turesqueness of that terrible piece of self-por- 
traiture. Shelley, Keats, and Dryden often 
show themselves as the models followed. The 
tale of Alice and her love, in the old hall at 
Ravenscroft, is in our view the best, if not the 
most finished, of Mr. Waller’s efforts. Here is 
a picture of the lady and her two lovers :— 


The girl surveyed him till her blue eye swam 

In moisture, that swelled o’er the reddening lid, 
And glistened on the dark and taper lash ; 

But spoke she not. Remorseful and ashamed, 

* Alice,” he cried, “* forgive me this wild mood ; 
Couldst thou my spirit read thou wouldst forgive— 
Being unread, I more forgiveness need.” 

** Nay, Walter, I do read thy heart, and plainly,— 
Thou'rt somewhat chafed—confess it—that thy verse 
Has not been praised with sighings, and ‘Ah! me’s’— 
The tribute of such pretty love-conceits. 

Poets are all such vain and jealous creatures— 

And why not thou? But come, thou shalt not fail 
Of minstrel’s guerdon.” 


Then she plucked a rose, 
Full-blown and dewy, and with an hand 
Showered the loosed leaves on Walter’s brow; but he 
Turned sorrowful away, and witha sigh 
Walked down the sloping turf, and passed from sight 
Amidst the shadows of a laurel grove. 


Alice and Ralph, in the hot noon of day, 

Paced a sweet alley where the birch, and oak, 
And light-sprayed ashes, interlacing close 

Their lofty branches in an arch o’erhead, 
Barred out the sun-glare. Carolled wild the birds 
Deep in the underwood, or on the heights 

Of rocking branches, where they basked in light. 
Alice and Ralph alone paced to and fro, 

So silent both, that ye might hear the tread 

Of their slow feet upon the shell-strewed walk, 
Or the low chirping of the shrill cicada, 

The young man gazed upon the gentle girl, 
Intent and long, as though his eyes would pry 
Deep through her orbs into her heart of hearts, 
And read the hivéd sweetness of her love. 

She the while 





Curtained her blue eyes with their fringed lids, 


‘Ravenscroft Hall,’ the longest poem in the. 


And gave not entrance to his passionate gaze. 
Woman's defensive instinct ! like the flower 
That closes , its sensitive leaves if even 
An infant’s finger touch them. 

And thus they walked, happy, yet ill at ease, 
For they were lovers, though as yet no word 
Of formal courtship told the young man’s love, 
But ere the shadows of the western hills 
Stretched far into the vale at eventide, 
Their hearts stood all confest. It skills not how— 
By words, or something tenderer still than words— 
—’Tis the old tale—old, yet still ever new,— 
The mode still varying, but the end the same, 
In all times—in all places—in the halls 
Of princes—in the peasant’s lowly hut— 
In crowded cities—in the lone savannahs— 
The same mysterious, subtle, potent instinct, 
That guided Adam in primeval bowers, 
And shook with troublous joy the beating heart 
Of his most beauteous God-gift ; and that now, 
In this old, sin-stained, and degenerate world, 
Wakes in man’s heart the one lone feeling left 
That links him still to God. 


—Story and rhythm both suggest the model ; 
and it is no bad proof of independent merit that 
the eye can dwell with pleasure on lines so 
perilous in the comparisons which they pro- 
voke. 


Zurlina: a Tale of Corsica, in Two Cantos, 
by Henry Pottinger, (Pickering)—is another 
imitation of Byronic theme and treatment. This 
time, however, it is the Byron of metrical 
romance—of Eastern adventure,—not the poet of 
the morbid heart and self-anatomizing mood, that 
furnishes the model. ‘ Zurlina’ is built on the 
line of ‘The Giaour;’ and the tale is one of 
passion, guilt, and vengeance, such as would 
have won its audience at an earlier time. At 
present it may fail, not so much on account of 
its own weakness, as because the public have 
lost the taste for such passionate horrors. That 
Mr. Pottinger can write a tolerably vigorous line 
in the manner of his model, a short extract will 
suffice to show.— 

‘Tis in the pride of self controlled, 

The mind of stern unyielding mould, 

To nought, save to itself subdued, 

That calmly towers, though storms be rude, 
Unswayed above the multitude ; 

That ne’er o’ersteps just anger’s bar, 
And frames for peace, when lord of war; 
’Tis in the hand that ne’er struck blow, 
To lose a friend or gain a foe, 

Though ne'er by passion led to wreak 
Unfounded vengeance on the weak, 

Or draw the steel for fancied wrong, 
Against the real aggressor strong, 
While justly guarding all its own, 

To punish prompt, to mercy prone ; 

‘Tis in the eye, whose prophet sight 

Can nicely judge the wrong from right, 
While nought escapes its eagle watch, 
Will fix the hour, the crisis catch ; 

’Tis in the nature calm and proud, 

That stoops not to nor spurns the crowd, 
But with that art of noble blood 

That awes the vicious, wins the good, 
Will, when the hour of peril past, 

The smiles of peace revive at last, 

Lay with delight the baton by, 

And rest in conscious dignity. 

Rhymes. By G.T. May. (Hardwick).—Mr. 
May’s ‘Rhymes’ show the aspiration of the 
minstrel rather than the power. Generally they 
‘are good rhymes,” as the elder Pope was 
pleased to say, but they are not poetry in the 
high sense. Occasionally they show vigour of 
versification ;— the sentiments which they 
breathe and the truths which they sustain are 
unexceptionable ; but, on the other hand, they 
lack the special qualities which transmute rhyme 
into poetry—music and fancy. If the writer be 
very young there is hope in him and for him; 
if not, it is something to hope nobly; and as 
the reader learns by a concluding lyric, Hope 
is to him its own reward.— 

To pass this earthly way, and yield no sign 
Recognisant of hood’s rich career ; 
To light no beacon of the beam divine 
To brother-traveller ; 


To blaze no tree; to scratch no rock, no sand; 
To moor no mark upon the wavery tide, 

Nor ringing word, nor flash along the land 
Fling forth; nor aught beside: 

This cold unworthiness in human breath, 
With glorious trust I shape my days to shun ; 

And that great shining hope enheaveneth 








My course beneath the sun. 
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Sonnets on Various Subjects, by R. W. Elliot, 
(Longman & Co.), plead their fetters as peculiar 
races, after an example set at Rydal Mount. 
e demur to the plea. The fetters are volun- 
tary fetters—put on, taken off at will. Surely 
it is a mistake to imagine that the sonnet is a 
square cage into which the poet is bound to 
wriggle himself as best he can. Not so is it 
considered by those who know its capabilities 
and power. It is a form of Art,—a shape into 
which certain thoughts, emotions, pictures, 
grow naturally. Mr. Elliot cannot claim to be 
a master in this style of composition, though he 
has occasionally pictorial lines and graceful 
images. ‘Take, as a fair example of his powers, 


the sonnet entitled 
Peace. 
A fair young girl reclining in the calm 
Of summer’s eve spread through a bosky dell 
Midst violets closed, a languid pale blue bell 
Laid at her feet, and on her snowy arm 
Resting her sweet guitar, unbound her hair 
In slumberous waves flowing in the fragrant breeze 
Like clouds upon her marble neck, and eyes 
Bounteous in wealth of feeling, soft and clear— 
fath founts of thought, that mutely tell 
Of all the depths and fears of secret love, 
A graceful chaplet round her forehead wove 
Of fairest flowers that bloom by shading fell, 
And near a rill, whose sweet monotonous lay 
Adds to the quiet and mourns the flight of day. 


Poems, Ballads and Ditties (Salmon) are 
introduced to the reader in a rambling monody 
in defiance and deprecation of criticism, and in 
abusive characterization of living poets. The 
smallest of quotations from this;gortion of the 
work will serve the reader’s turn.— 

Satire is all the go! shall I stand by 

An hound at fault—my brethren in full ery ? 

While Maidstone, polished as a mussel shell, 

Retaileth oft-told jokes that never tell; 

And leads the van (ah, me, a heavier cart 

Than e’en the one that burst ‘‘ poor Joe’s” rude heart), 
At which cart’s tail, unequal to the journey, 

Toils on the critic scourger, Archer Gurney. 

Of the more serious matter it is not so easy 
to select a specimen. The following verses, 
though graceful and tender, will rather impeach 
than sustain the author’s right to satirize the 
minor poets.— 

When first you woo'd me for your bride, 
You knew that I was poor; 
So poor, I could not count a heart, 
To swell my niggard store. 
I told you that my love had died, 
And left me to despair ; 
You whispered that a truthful soul, 
To you were dower rare. 
* * * * 
You married me—long years have fled, 
I've yielded unto you, 
All that you then exacted for— 
(I'll not say all your due.) 
Now, like a miser o'er his hoard, 
By constant sight—your store— 
Seems not enough, you fret and pine, 
Because you have not more. 
I know that seeming selfishness 
Is oft excess of love ; 
I know thou’rt nobleness itself— 
True as the hope above. 
I know the more we love a thing, 
The more we would exact! 
Where all is won, but one wee mite, 
That mite is saddest lacked. 
* * * * 
Oh, husband—friend—list while I breathe, 
Esteem, to love hath grown; 
You have unsealed my heart's deep well, 
Its treasures are thine own. 


Morbida ; or, Passion Past, and other Poems. 
From the Cymric and other Sources. (Saunders 
& Otley).—The author of ‘ Morbida’ affects a 
mystery whichisunnecessary, and flourishes away 
about his own haste, carelessness and contempt of 
the art in which he essays to shine, in a fashion 
which is at least unseemly. His love of quota- 
tion is a vice he would do well to shed. More 
than this we will not say in the reproof of one 
who evidently. could do better than he has done 
here,—though whether he could ever reach the 
skill that lifts‘a man out of the rank of the minor 
minstrels into that of the chiefs of song is very 





borrowed grace.— 


Fade, forms too fair, fade back into the night ; 
And flowers, that seem to spring along my way, 
And in my heart, and from my mind, and seem 
Wreathed : with her own flowers fairest—fade, and fall, 
And lie with last "s roses: they but bloomed ao. 
To die; they were but flowers: these are but thoughts. 
Fade, if ye must; but bloom ye while ye may. 
Enough, that I have seen her, and that she 
Has smiled, though with a faint and fitful smile: 
Enough, that I may breathe the air she breathes,— 
The heaven—and sun me in her azure light, 
And see her bloom. And if I may not more, 
If that I may not (and I know I shall not) 
Outlive her winter-coldneas— hours of mist 
And frost, ev’n in our Maying—let me die 
In dreams of what the flowers a peed wie be. 
* 


To lie luxurious at thy feet—to gaze 

Upon thee, as thou shedd’st the starlight of 

That midnight blue, through that long silken fringe, 
Upon thee, as thou droop’st thy locks upon 

My face—to hear thy tones, and dearest boon, 

To hold that hand, some ts unwithd m 
And sealed mine own, with kiss that shall be borne 
By that dear hand when there thou layest thy cheek, 
And—yes, when on thy dreaming heart it lies— 

To breathe thy sweetness, and to feel thy warmth— 
To be so near—almost in very heaven— 

Only these floating, fleecy clouds between— 

These few, soft, floating, fleecy clouds of heaven— 





lips !— 
Of half such bliss was never mortal man 
Half worthy; of the boundless, better bliss, 
Was never angel. 

Is not this enough 

On earth? And do I dream a hope of heaven 
Made real on earth? It seems almost enough 
To die of luxury in the thought of more. 


That thought of more—might that be aught like hope— 
That hope were heaven. 
And if that may not be, 
Be mine, if aught more may, to lay my head 
But once—but that for ever—in her lap, 
To feel myself one moment there—to think 
Where, and to die. 

A few of the books of verse still lying on our 
table, may be dismissed more summarily. Poems 
by Mr. David Bates (Triibner & Co.) come to 
us from America. 
the country and sing the praises of its greatness. 
—Lyra Australis; or, Attempts to Sing ina 
Strange Land, by Caroline W. Leakey (Bick- 


music from the Antipodes. The Australian 
Muse has not yet learnt to sing. — 4 Dozen 
Ballads for the Times about White Slavery, by 
the author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ (Bos- 
worth) have for basis of their poetical splen- 
dours an argument of which critic and reader 
are by this time pretty well tired. These ballads 
are at once ——— and poor. We can only 
announce Canto Second of Mr. Monier’s The 
French Revolution, a Poem,—Dr. E. Hens- 
mann’s Such is Life, a Poem in the German 
language, with a line-for-line translation,—and 
Discovery, a Poem, by E. A. Leatham.—We 
may also announce the appearance of some very 
unequally translated Selections from the Poetry 
of Heinrich Heine, the English by Mr. John 
Ackerlos. 





An Investigation of the Laws of Thought, on 
which are founded the Mathematical Theories 
of Logic and Probabilities. By George Boole, 
LL.D. Walton & Maberly. 

To the readers of the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal Dr. Boole is no stranger. 
His contributions to that publication have been 
both numerous and remarkable. He has, also, 
won for himself a position in the scientific 
world by the papers he has read before the 
British Association, and the ication of a 
previous work, entitled ‘The Mathematical 
Analysis of Logic,’ which, though similar, in 
some respects, to the present, is less general. in 





doubtful. His foree and flow of language, 


its scope and less matured in its results. We 


though not remarkable, suffice for musical and 
picturesque expression. Of fancy we find fewer 
traces in his writings than of passion; but this 
may be the accident of the themes selected. 
The following lines, said to be “from the Por- 
tuguese,” have something in them beyond a 


Shot through by thoughts—ah Heaven that thoughts were 


They breathe the spirit of 


ers & Bush), as the title imports, is a pulse of 


sometimes hear objection made to mathematica] 
studies on account of their tendency to give an 
exclusive character to the mind. Whateye, 
force there may be in this objection with re. 
ference to others, it does not apply to Dr. Boole 
He is no “ mere mathematician,” such as super, 
ficial wits are fond of satirizing, but a phils 
sopher in the truest sense of the term, ever 
searching after ultimate principles and funda. 
mental laws. 

It would be beside our purpose, were it pos- 
sible within our limits, to enter into a detailed 
account of his present abstruse treatise. The 
reader is presupposed to be acquainted with 
some such work as Whately’s ‘ Logic,’ and to be 
master of'the processes of algebra, together with 
those of the science of probabilities. But, though 
this is all the positive knowledge required of 
him, he will fail to appreciate the work aright 
unless he brings to its perusal habits of mind 
which can only be acquired by an extensive 
course of mathematical and metaphysical reading. 
The objects proposed by the author are, to in- 
vestigate the ultimate laws of thought according 
to which the processes involved in i 
are carried on, to express these laws in the 
form of mathematical symbols and formule, to 
deduce thence a method of applying the doctrine 
of probabilities with the greatest generality, and 
to gather from the truths brought to light in the 
course of the investigation some —_ of the 
constitution of the human mind. He sets out 
by employing single letters to denote classes of 
objects. The algebraical signs of addition and 
subtraction are used, pretty much as in mathe- 
matics, to express the operations of aggregation 
and separation. That of equality, also, differs 
little from its mathematical use, except in being 
more general in its meaning, the one denoting 
identity in magnitude only, the other identi 
in all respects. ‘The sign of multiplication is 
employed to denote the combination of two or 
more classes of objects, just as compound words 
denote the amalgamation of several ideas into 
one. Thus, supposing « stands for white things 
and y for sheep, then « y will stand for white 
sheep. The symbol for nothing is the same as 
in dgtee; but unity is employed to denote the 
whole of a thing or class, or, as Dr. Boole ex- 

resses it, “‘ Universe.”’ Adopting this notation, 
Re is enabled to arrive at results, some of which 
are identical in form with those of algebra, 
though established quite independently, and the 
rest admit of we} raved explanation. From 
this identity of results he infers that the laws of 
the mee | operations employed in oe 
are mathematical in form, a conclusion whi 
he repeatedly asserts with great emphasis. 
It is impossible not to perceive that our 
author’s calculus is a powerful instrument in his 
hands. It enables him to express every kind 
of propositions, and to convert and combine 
them in all possible ways, so as to deduce a 
variety of conclusions, thus giving a much wider 
scope than is afforded by the ordinary syllogistic 
method. After fully developing the mode in 
which it is to be employed, he gives some i 
teresting applications of it to practical use, s 
lecting for this purpose arguments from Clarke's 
‘ Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of 
God,’ and Spinoza’s ‘ Ethies.’ From the logical 
method, thus explained and illustrated, are de- 


duced a theory and method of probabilities 
more comprehensive than those generally re 


ceived. Other treatises on probabilities are &© 
clusively mathematical, but this is logical 4s 
well as mathematical. They teach how to a 
certain the probability of an event dependent in 
a given manner upon certain others; this = 
nishes a complete theoretical solution of the rv 
lowing more general problem :—“ Given 

probabilities of any events, simple or compound, 
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iti and unconditioned: required the 
probability of other event equally arbitrary 
in expression and co tion.” The method is 
fally illustrated by application to problems re- 
lating to statistics, causation, and the decisions 


juries. 
ae last chapter, which contains the author’s 
opinions upon the nature and constitution of the 
human mind, is less important than those which 
ede, as being, in a great measure, purely 
conjectural, and—as — to us—sometimes 
rather fanciful than philosophical. Yet there 
are some excellent remarks on the nature of 
gientific truths, and the grounds on which they 
we entitled to belief. After adverting to the 
realist and nominalist controversy, Dr. Boole 
if it he asked what are those objects which 
famish materials for scientific Oe mnt that 
are absolutely free from error, there can be only 
one answer.— 


“Jt is, that neither do individual objects of ex- 
ience, nor with all probability do the mental 
images which they suggest, possess any strict claim 
to this title. It seems to be certain, that neither in 
nature nor in art do we meet with anything absolutely 
agreeing with the geometrical definition of a straight 
ine, or of a triangle, or of a circle, though the devia- 
tion therefrom may be inappreciable by sense ; and 
itmay be conceived as at least doubtful, whether we 
can form a perfect mental image, or conception, with 
which the agreement shall be more exact. But it is 
not doubtful that such conceptions, however imper- 
fect, do point to something beyond themselves, in the 
gradual approach towards which all imperfection 
tends to disappear. Although the perfect triangle, 
or square, or circle, exists not in nature, eludes all 
our powers of ative conception, and is pre- 
sented to us in thought only, as the limit of an inde- 
finite process of abstraction, yet, by a wonderful 
faculty of the understanding, it may be made the 
subject of propositions which are absolutely true. 
The domain of reason is thus revealed to us as larger 
than that of imagination. Should any, indeed, think 
that we are able to picture to ourselves, with rigid 
accuracy, the scientific elements of form, direction, 
magnitude, &c., these things, as actually conceived, 
will, in the view of such persons, be the proper ob- 
jects of science, But if, as seems to me the more 
just opinion, an incurable imperfection attaches to 
all our attempts to realize with precision these ele- 
ments, then we can only affirm, that the more ex- 
temal objects do approach in reality, or the concep- 
tions of fancy by abstraction, to certain limiting 
states, never, it may be, actually attained, the more 
do the general propositions of science concerning 
things or conceptions approach to absolute 

truth, the actual deviation therefrom tending to dis- 
appear. To some extent, the same observations are 
applicable also to the physical sciences. What have 
been termed the ‘fundamental ideas’ of those sciences, 
as force, polarity, crystallization, &c., are neither, as 
I conceive, intellectual products independent of ex- 
perience, nor mere copies of external things; but 
while, on the one hand, they have a necessary ante- 
cedent in experience, on the other hand they require 
for their formation the exercise of the power of ab- 
straction, in obedience to some general faculty or 
disposition of our nature, which ever prompts us to 
the research, and qualifies us for the appreciation, 
of order. Thus we study approximately the effects 
of gravitation on the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
by a reference to the limiting supposition, that the 
Planets are perfect spheres or spheroids. We deter- 
mine approximately the path of a ray of light through 
the by a process in which abstraction is 


here, 
made of all disturbing influences of temperature. 
And such is the order of procedure in all the higher 
walks of human knowledge. Now what is remark- 
able in connexion with these processes of the intellect 
8 the disposition, and the corresponding ability, to 
ascend from the imperfect representations of sense 


and the diversities of individual experience, to the 
Perception of general, and it may be of immutable 
uths. Wherever this disposition and this ability 
Umite, each series-of connected facts in nature may 
mp the intimations of an order more exact than 

whieh it directly manifests. For it may serve 





as ground and oecasion for the exercise of those 
powers, whose office it is to apprehend the general 
truths which are indeed exemplified, but never with 
perfect fidelity, in a world of changeful phenomena.” 

Dr. Boole’s book will excite attention and 
discusaion. Some of his points are, we think, 
debateable,—but we can bear witness to the eare 
with which they have been established in the 
author’s mind. 





Contributions to Literature, Historical, Anti- 
quarian, and Metrical. By Mark Antony 
Lower, M.A. J. R. Smith. 

TueErE is a good deal of quaint and pleasing 

reading in this volume. Mr. Lower’s jokes are 

of the oldest—as befits the pleasantries of an 
antiquary,—but, on the whole, we seldom meet 
with more readable antiquarian essays than 
these. Most of them have been printed else- 
where. One, on the South Downs, contains 
the best of the new matter. The author is at 
home on the wide expanse of these chalk ranges. 
He speaks with knowledge of the picturesque 
ag enclosed in their secluded nooks,—of 
the folk-lore and legends of old days which 
still abound amongst the sequestered inhabit- 
ants, and of the historical associations which 
render celebrated many spots otherwise of little 
interest. The farmers ef this district adhere to 
the soil, aceording to Mr. Lower, with peculiar 
tenacity. They rent the same occupation from 
generation to generation: ‘‘we know,” says 

Mr. Lower, “‘several men of this class, whose 

ancestors have been tenants of the same fertile 

acres from the time of the Maiden Queen.”"-— 
“For two, three, four, or even five centuries, they 

have adhered to that soil of which they may almost 
claim to be autochthones—earth-born sons. The 
Farncombes were ‘ of that Ilk’ near Brighton, in the 
days before Crescy and Poictiers, and they still hold 
on ‘the even tenour of their way’ in the locality, 
occasionally in the lapse of generations furnishing 
branches to higher social grades and to other pur- 
suits. One of this name, of whom Sussex may well 
be proud, lately filled the civic chair of the metro- 
polis of these realms. 
are of equal antiquity, and have supplied the rank 
of gentry with more than one prosperous offshoot. 
Ridges, Ades, Scrases, Lambes, Saxbys, Coopers, 
Verralls, Woodhamses, ‘Rogerses, Kings, Hodsons, 
Bynes, Marchants, Bulls, Turners, Blakers, Olivers, 
Bushbys, Dukes, Penfolds, and Bottings, flourish well 
on the Downs, and if they are found elsewhere, they 
are but the exceptions that establish the rule of their 
destiny, which fixes them to these verdant hills and 
valleys. Not many years since, a landed proprietor 
who served the office of high sheriff of the county 
selected the whole body of his javelin-men from his 
own tenantry, and from the name and family of Bot- 
ting, all denizens of the-Downs.” 


The South Down shepherds of the old time 
were even a more peculiar race. Their arrange- 
ments with their masters are worthy of note, in 
days when the rights of labour are in question.— 

“ The shepherd of our grandfathers’ times was not 
a mere hireling who could be turned off by an ill- 
tempered or imperious master at a week’s notice. 
His settled wages, indeed, were very small—ten or 
fourteen pounds a year, perhaps—but then he had 
some thirty or forty ewes of his own, for which he 
had to pay down some golden guineas when he took 
the place. These ewes ran with the flock and fared 
as the rest did, and when any sheep were sold he 
always received a proportionate share of the money; 
and the same with the wool after sheep-shearing; so 
that he was a sort of humble partner with his master. 
In those days the farmer had little to do with his 
flock, but left everything to his shepherd, who was 
always a steady, trustworthy man, Now, the sheep- 
breeder takes the oversight himself, and the man who 
carries the crook is in reality only a kind of under- 
shepherd, with few motives for exertion but such as 
are common to hirelings. As an old shepherd once 
remarked to us, ‘ It made great odds to a shepherd’s 
trying his best when he knew that every pound he 


The Beards of Rottingdean | 





earned for his master put a sixpence into his own 
pocket. That ’s what my father used to call “ having 
a stake in the hedge.” This plan made the shepherds 
more thoughtful, and gave them more forecast about 
things than they seem to have now. The shepherds 
then were not common day-labourers, but were looked 
upon as rather respectable folks in their way. * * 
Old Mr. 8. used to treat my father more asa kind of 
friend than as a mere servant, and always asked his 
mind about what land he should sow with turnips, 
and what ground he might break up for corn without 
hurting the “run” of the flock; and so there was 
always a good understanding between master and 
man, more such as the Scripture gives us an account 
of than what we see now.” The comparative re- 
spectability of the shepherd in old times is shown by 
the custom, formerly prevalent on the South Downs, 
of their being small landholders. ‘Shepherds’ acres’ 
are found in many places; but only the name re- 
mains, the property having been absorbed by some 
neighbouring farm. Often, too, under the peculiar 
system known as ‘ Tenantry’ the shepherd held by 
inheritance one or more parcels of land in the manor, 
which he usually let to his master. Many of the 
existing shepherds of the Downs, though they cannot 
as of old account themselves men of property, are 
notwithstanding men of family, and might, if so 
disposed, by the help of parish registers, easily prove 
their descent from the days of the Charleses through 
an unbroken line of pastoral progenitors, although 
the observation that families below patrician rank 
seldom remain more than three generations im one 
parish holds good of them, But though they re- 
move from place to place, they rarely forsake their 
great habitat—_the South Downs. Like eertain 
plants, they only thrive well upon this chalky soil. 
For ‘ages and generations’ the names of Tuppen, 
Duly, Dudeney, Carter, Thomas, Pettit, Bussey, 
and others, have been thus associated with the shep- 
herd’s crook.” 

It was on these Downs that the genius of 
Mantell was nourished and exercised. The 
following is a pleasing anecdote of his youth:— 

“ While yet a mere youth, Mantell was walking 
one summer evening with a friend on the banks of a 
stream communicating with the Ouse, when his ob- 
servant eye rested upon an object that had rolled 
down from a marly bank which at the particular spot 
overhangs the stream. He dragged it from the water 
and examined it with great attention. ‘ What is it?’ 
was the natural inquiry of his friend. ‘I think, 
Warren,’ he replied, ‘that it is what they call a 
fossil! I have seen something like it in an old volume 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine.’ The ‘curiosity,’ 
which proved to be a fine specimen of the Ammon- 
ite, was borne home in triumph by the two friends; 
and from that moment young Mantell became a geo- 
logist. There is at all events a sermon, and a whole- 
some, edifying one too, in that stone!” 

Mr. Lower has done good service in con- 
nexion with the history and antiquities of 
Sussex, and it would be wise in him to fix his 
attention upon those subjects, 





The Annotated Edition of the English Poets. 
Poetical Works of John Dryden. Edited by 
Robert Bell. Vol. II. Parker & Son. 

Tuts volume concludes all that the Editor 

designs to give of the poetry of Dryden. We 

see no reason to alter the opinions we have 
already expressed [ante, pp. 43, 173] as to the 
general character of the execution of the work. 

Its claims on the score of “annotation” are 

groundless, for Mr. Bell omits notes where they 

are obviously needed, and often inserts them 
without due consideration. Every part of the 
volume offers examples of these and many other 

faults. We will give, from ‘Mac Flecknoe,’ a 

few proofs of the style of editorship. ‘Mac 

Flecknoe,’ it will be remembered, is a short 

satire upon Shadwell, of between two and three 

hundred lines. Within that brief space there 
occur the following points of observation. 

1. The speech of Flecknoe on resigning his 
authority to Shadwell is marked as a quotation 
at its commencement but not at its conclusion, 
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2. In one page the metre of two separate lines 
is entirely destroyed by the printing of “e’en” 
as “even”; for example,— 

Not even the feet of thy own Psyche’s rhyme. 
8. The following allusive lines are unan- 
notated :— 
The like was ne’er in Epsom blankets tossed— 
And “Shadwell!” they resound from Aston Hall— 
And vowed he ne’er would act Villerius more— 
—with many others. 


4. In describing the coronation of Shadwell, 
we are told, of Flecknoe, that— 

* Love’s Kingdom’ to his right he did convey, 
At once his sceptre and his rule of sway. 
The note is as follows :— 

“¢ As much as if he had said,’ observes a corre- 
spondent in the ‘Censura Literaria,’ ‘serviet Tibi 
ultima Thule.’ ‘Love's Kingdom’ was a pastoral 
tragi-comedy by Flecknoe.” 

But the description which is here annotated 
is of what Flecknoe did, not of what he said. 
The note is evidently misplaced ; it clearly re- 
lates to a subsequent part of the poem,—and on 
turning to the ‘Censura Literaria,’ Vol. III. 
p- 37, we find it distinctly applied by the writer, 
not to the line indicated by the present Editor, 
but to the third line of the following passage, 
which concludes Flecknoe’s speech on his resig- 
nation to Shadwell.— 


** Of his dominion may no end be known, 
And greater than his father’s be his throne ; 
Beyond ‘ Love’s Kingdom’ let him stretch his pen !"— 
He paused, and all the people cried “‘ Amen!” 
5. The poem concludes with Flecknoe’s charge 
to Shadwell on his coronation, which ends thus :— 


Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 

In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy command, 

Some peaceful province in Acrostic land ; 

Then thou mayst wings display and altars raise, 

And torture one poor word ten thousand ways ; 

Or, if thou wouldst thy different talents suit, 

Set thy own songs and sing them to thy lute. 
—The “wings” and “altars” would have jus- 
tified a note upon a curious folly of the acrostic 
writers of those days, but that subject is passed 
by unnoticed. The lute at the conclusion en- 
grosses all the attention of the Editor. But, 
whose lute is it? Clearly that of the person 
addressed,—Shadwell’s. ‘‘ Thy genius,” “ thy 
command,” ‘thy different talents,”’ “ thy own 
songs,” ‘‘ thy lute,” —it is as obvious as anything 
can possibly be. And yet, incredible as it seems, 
the Editor has not understood it. He has 
actually applied the allusion to Flecknoe, the 
person addressing Shadwell, instead of to Shad- 
well, the person addressed! ‘‘ The allusions,” 
he says, “to Flecknoe’s lute—the lute with 
which he is said to have entertained the king of 
Portugal,”—and so forth. 

These are not half the mistakes which occur 
in the annotation of this one single poem. But 
we forbear. Without greater care, it is not 
difficult to foresee the fate of the “ Annotated 
Edition of the English Poets.” 





The God-Daughter —(La Filleule]. 2 vols. 
—The Master Pipers —(Les Maitres Son- 
neurs|. 2 vols. By George Sand. Jeffs. 

Tue first-named of these novels is one of the 

feeblest and most fantastic tales which Madame 

Sand has published. There may not be much 

harm in it, but there is little reality,—mnor can 

it be recommended to any one desiring a new 

French novel.—‘ Les Maitres Sonneurs’ is of far 

higher quality,—a fiction on which we dwell 

with pleasure, as among the most special and 
interesting of its writer’s pastoral novels. It is 
written, however, in a sort of patois which, 
however charming to the ear of its author, may 
detract in some measure from the general 
acceptance of her tale among English—nay, 

— even among French—readers. This, 

owever, is an objection, the weight of which 





may be left to MM. the Academicians; since 
no English critic can be expected to settle 
whether Madame Sand has or has not the power 
of making Berrichon as classical a speech as 
Sir Walter made the language of Tweedside, or 
as Miss Edgeworth made “the vernacular ”’ of 
poor old Zhady in her ‘Castle Rackrent.’ 


But every one that has a taste for what is 
fresh and peculiar, and that is not repelled by 
a trifle of eccentricity here and there will,— 
with or without allowance for patois,—enjoy 
‘Les Maitres Sonneurs’ as a tale. Madame 
Sand has already repeatedly touched peasant 
life and peasant superstition (the latter with 
great charm in her ‘ Jeanne’),—also that mys- 
terious selfishness in the artist’s nature which, 
purified in genius of the highest order, becomes 
purpose, devotion, success, and fame. Here 
she has wrought the above themes together. 
The pipers of Berri, she had already told us, are 
as quaint and famous a race as the “ pipers of 
Dundee.” In France, too, as well as Scotland 
there is a certain tinge of “ gramarye” in the 
associations belonging to their peculiar instru- 
ment. The student of superstition in Fiction 
will recollect that more than one grotesque 
artist who has dealt with a sabbath of witches, 
has represented the swarthy Master of the 
feast as a brave performer on “ the pipes” :— 
nor can he fail to recall the strange thrill of 
mistrust excited by Wandering Willie’s appear- 
ance among the sand-hills in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 
which deepens into almost the significance of 
terror in the legend told by him to Darsie Lati- 
mer. Certain sensations akin to these, such as 
can only be evoked in all the delicacy of their 
mystery by artists of the most poetical order, 
accompany us through ‘ Les Maitres Sonneurs.’ 
The narrator of the story is a good wholesome- 
hearted creature,—one of Nature’s gentlemen, 
whose refinements are perhaps too highly refined 
by novelists when masquerading among the pea- 
santry,—who has strength, sense, #id self-sacri- 
fice inno common degree. At the beginning of 
the tale, this Tiennet (Etienne, we suppose, ) Tets 
us see that from boyhood upwards he has cherish- 
ed a hopeless longing for a certain Brulette,—one 
of those village coquettes dear to Madame Sand, 
—since she can make them impossibly sound- 
hearted, and kind, and shrewd of Simei 
in spite of their coquetry and village nurture. 
But Brulette seems to prefer Joset (Joseph)—a 
morose, uncouth, sickly, selfish boy—because he 
is morose and sickly and selfish, and this lively 
creature fancies it her duty to take care of him. 
The key to Joset’s moroseness is found in the 
fact of his having the artist temperament ;—and 
from the hour when a strange piper passes his 
village, the riddle of his discontent has for him 
some chance of being solved,—since a piper, too, 
will he be. This piper, the muleteer and char- 
coal-burner Huriel, is in every respect an en- 
chanting person :—when the black is washed 
off his face, as strong as Hercules, as handsome 
as Apollo (besides being as musical), as gracious 
as Grandison’s self, a as chaste and modest as 
any old chevalier. He belongs to a ‘brave 
and tender’ family of woodsmen ; and among 
the pleasant and peculiar colours thrown over 
this book, none is newer to us than the per- 
petual distinction betwixt the people of the 
woods and the people of the plains. We must 
make an attempt to exhibit this Crichton of the 
charcoal furnaces on his second appearance to 
Tiennet. The first encounter had been under 
the cloud of night, and in rather suspicious cir- 
cumstances. Our extract, it must be observed, 
would have been impossible without a latitude 
of paraphrase being permitted, which in the 
case of all translations from “‘ French of Paris”’ 
would be so much latitude of impertinence. 
The day was St. John’s Day; and on her way 





to the festival in the market-place, Brule 
Tiennet had been holding a agumetiann 
propriety of the former avowing preference for 
Joset, who had mysteriously disappeared from 
the village.— 


So she took me by the hand, and, as she delighted 
to make her lovers run after her, off we set at ful] 
speed for the Place, where the old folks had arran 
the billets and the straw properly the evening before 
As she got there the first, Brulette was made to set 
them on fire; and the flame was, very soon, as far 
as the church-door.—But there was no dancing: for 
there was no music, till Carnat’s Francois came y 
with his pipes—and he did not take much asking 
since, like all the rest, he ran after Brulette, and 
wanted to please her. Then we fell to, gaily 
enough ; but, in a few minutes, everyone began to 
cry that the tune lamed him. Frangois Camat 
was a beginner; and, though he did his best, he 
could not set folks a-going. But he did not mind: 
and went on, glad enough to get an opportunity; 
for it was the first time, I think, he had played for 
dancing. That was not our business, though :—and 
when one saw that his tune, instead of putting life 
and suppleness into our legs, merely did for them, 
we began to think of saying good night, and we 
men of finishing the night in the tavern. Brulette 
and the other girls set up a noise at this, calling us 
so many ill-bred oxen; when, suddenly, a hand 
fellow was in the midst of us, coming from no one 
could tell where! ‘ What’s all this, children?” 
cried he, in a voice so loud that we heard it above 
all the noise that we were making. “To go on 
dancing, is that what you want? Come along, then. 
Here’s your musicker, who will pipe for you as long 
as you like, and take nothing for his trouble. Hand 
over that,” said he to Frangois Carnat, “and open 
your ears—twill do you good; for, though I've 
given up the trade, I know a trifle more than you 
do, still.”So, without asking more leave, he took 
up the pipes, filled the bag with wind, and started 
off playing;—the girls crying out with delight, the 
lads thanking him. At his first words, and by his 
Bourbonnais accent, I had found out my old friend 
the muleteer,—but I scarcely knew him again, so 
much changed for the better was he. 


No wonder that Tiennet was amazed—since, 
in = of the inky suit and black face of the 
muleteer, there was to be seen one of the finest 
young fellows that ever took a village by 
storm, dressed in the highest gaiety of Bour- 
bonnais fashion, in a suit of white drugget, laced 
with blue, with ribbons of all the colours of the 
rainbow in his hat; clean shaved, and clean 
washed, with a cheek as red as a peach, a row 
of teeth like a rosary of ivory beads, and a pair 
of eyes as bright as two knives.—Then how he 
played !—The Berrichon folk had never heard 
such tunes; never been set a-going with such 
spirit and such strength—for this wonderful 
creature could go on for hours after every other 
piper would have become “ blown,” and had 
good store of pleasant things to say to the lads 
and lasses, besides, by way of keeping up the 
sport. No wonder that the envious Carnats 
refused to lend their bag-pipe any longer to @ 
sorcerer who threw them all so completely into 
eclipse ;—but another instrument chanced to 
turn up, so “at it they went again.” — 

They were beginning to give up when he mounted 
on the stone again; but they became like mad folks, 
ere long,—starting off not by fours and by eights, 
but by sixteens and two-and-thirtys—hands all round 
—leaping, shouting, and laughing so loud that heaven 
itself could not have put a word in, — Presently, 
too, the old folks as well as the young ones—and thi 
morsels of children, who hardly had the use of their 
legs—the grandfathers and grandmothers, who set off 
in the old style—the very awkward lads, who had 
never been able to keep time—everyone got mx 
up in the brawl; and, at last, the bell in the steeple 
began too!—Fancy such music as we had never 
heard, and given for nothing! though one might 
believe that the Devil had something to do with it: 
since the musicker never gave in, and made all the 
folk breathless without getting tired himself. “The 
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last, I must have the last of it!” was his cry, when 
any one begged him to breathe for a moment ; “I'll 
keep the parish on its legs till sunrise, and make 
you beg to give in for your own sakes.”—And so he 
went on piping, and we leaping and going round like 
so many mad people.—Mother Biaude, seeing that 
there was business to be done, had benches and 
tables fetched, and something to eat and drink ; but 
not having enough to fill stomachs so thoroughly 
emptied as ours were by that dancing, the folk 
began to bring out from their houses their week’s 
provisions:—one a cheese, another a bag of nuts, 
another a quarter of a kid or half a sucking-pig,— 
and they roasted these on the spot. It was just like 
a wedding, to which everyone asked everybody. 
There was no putting the children to bed that night, 
and so such of them as must needs sleep flung them- 
selves down on the stacks of wood that were kept 
on the green,—in spite of the mad sound of the pipes, 
which only ceased that the musicker might be made 
to drink a chopin of the best wine. And the more 
be drank the merrier he became, and the more 
wonderfully he played. At last, the most obstinate 
got hungry, and as he had no more dancers to play 
for, and had kept his word of knocking every one 
up, Huriel consented to cease and eat his supper. 
We fought which table should have him, and seeing 
Brulette at mine, he sat down by her,—full of joke 
and sense and fun. He ate heartily and at a great 
rate, but instead of getting stupid after, he was the 
first to lift up his glass and to sing; and though he had 
been blowing his lungs out for the last six hours like 
an ogre, his voice was as fresh and as well in tune 
as if he had been doing nothing else. 

Feebly as the above paraphrase must repre- 
sent Tiennet’s patois, our readers, we think, 
will confess that there is in the scene a tone 
of the “village festival,’’-—reminding them of 
some of the ~ works of the Low Country 
painters. We need hardly go on to say that 
this Crichton of a muleteer “walks over the 
course,” so far as the heart of Brulette, the 
village beauty, is concerned. The revel on 
St. John’s Eve, leads to their better acquaint- 
ance:—since, not long afterwards, news is 
brought that the sullen boy, Joset, who had 
been spirited away into the woods, to learn bag- 
piping from Huriel’s father, has been danger- 
ously ill, and is pining to see some of his old 
friends of the plains again. On this Brulette 
and Tiennet consent to accompaiiy Huriel to 
his retreat, in the hope of curing the sad, sick 
youth, Madame Sand is as fond of sending 
forth her village heroines on exceptional (not 
to say equivocal) journeys like this as Mr. 
G. P. R. James is of setting a pair of cavaliers 
on horseback, by way of opening one of his 
historical romances. But Brulette’s pilgrimage 
is well described; and we like it none the less 
since, at the end of it, we find that Huriel’s 
sister, Therence—in spite of her having fol- 
lowed her sex in taking a fancy for the selfish 
artist-nature of Joset—is precisely the girl who 
is calculated to make Tiennet happy when he 
becomes convinced that his longings for Brulette 
are vain; and when she perceives that Joset, take 

away from his pipes, is but a poor jealous 
creature, without a heart that can make any 
other heart happy.—How all these things are 
ae to pass, we shall not attempt to tell, 
merely pointing out that a cloud is unmeritedly 
cast for a while on Brulette’s good name,—b 
Which the temper of her lovers is tried; and, 
further, stating that the initiation of Joset into 
the fraternity of pipers, and its sequel, have just 
that tint o mystery and superstition thrown 
over them which, as we have described, is used 
with picturesque art in the working up and finish 
of this tale. All who care to read fiction out 
of the common style—who can apply them- 
selves to a French novel, though it contains 
neither Lady of Camelias nor Corsican brothers, 
nor any other of those “ dear, horrid, fascinating, 
wicked” men and women, in which our fre- 
quenters of the foreign circulating libraries so 





largely delight—will thank us, we dare to think, 
for directing their attention to a story so cha- 
racteristic as ‘ Les Maitres Sonneurs.’ 





Evenings in My Tent; or, Wanderings in Balad 
Ejjareed, illustrating the Moral, Social, and 
Political Condition of various Arab Tribes o 
the Sahara. By the Rev. N. Davis. Wit 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Hall & Co. 


Dvrine a protracted residence in the Regency 
of Tunis the Rev. Mr. Davis had an opportunity 
of making several excursions,—a narrative of 
the most remarkable of which forms the chief 
feature in the present volume. He started in 
company of Sidy Mohammed Bey, heir ap- 
parent to the throne of Tunis, who had occasion 
to make a tour into the interior or desert 
parts, known as Balad Ejjareed. Mr. Davis 
properly translates this name the Country of 
Date Branches instead of the Country of Dates, 
although, in reality, when the Arab speaks with 
enthusiasm thereof, he refers to the luscious and 
nourishing fruit, not to the agreeable prospect. 
True Easterns have seldom any eye for the pic- 
turesque; and if we carefully examine their 
poetry, which sometimes oe such gorgeous 
images to us, we shall find that form is dwelt 
upon only in so far as it gives rise to a sensation, 
and with no reference to any ideal standard of 
beauty. Running water is lovely to the Oriental 
because it cools the air; and he makes no dif- 
ference between a natural stream and a straight 
channel cut for irrigation. Palm-branches are 
especially lovely, not because they adorn a land- 
scape, but because they form a living roof either 
starting directly out of the ground and bending 
over on the sand or supported by pillars some 
sixty feet in height. But it is as yielding 
abundant and agreeable food that the palm 
obtains the admiration of the Arabs,—and when 
they talk of Balad Ejjareed a reference to the 
tomr or fruit, thence brought on camel-back in 
plaited baskets, is pretty sure to follow. 

Like all Eastern travellers who have tasted 
the delights of tent and desert life, Mr. Davis 
relates his reminiscences in an enthusiastic tone. 
There seems to be some inexpressible charm in 
that wild mode of existence, enhanced by the 
presence or the talk of danger. From the cir- 
cumstances under which a portion of the tour 
was made, that is, under escort of a native corps 
of troops, the traveller was naturally prevented 
from seeing as much of the real state of the 
country as if he had gone alone, trusting to the 
hospitality or indifference of the natives. How- 
ever, he saw a good deal that was curious. 
Moving about the camp, shortly after departure 
at dusk, he came, behind the tent of the prince, 
on a number of men, seated on the ground in a 
semicircle, chatting together, and joined in the 
conversation.— 

“ After a few words respecting our slow progress, 
the rain, and probable prospects, my attention was 
directed to the clatter of chains, and on closer ob- 
servation, I found that my companions were all 
chained together. On my demanding the reason of 
this, several answered together, maktob, ‘it is pre- 
destinated—such is the will of God !’ The jailor then 
approached and informed me that they were all 
prisoners from various parts of the country. ‘ Here 
is one,’ pointing towards the individual with his 
finger, ‘ accused of robbery ; this one of an assault ; 
that one of murder, &c. They are being taken 
by his Highness to the various places where the 
offences are said to have been committed, in order 
that further investigation may be made. If his 
Highness should be satisfied of their guilt, then he 
himself will either administer justice, or else he will 
take them back to the reigning prince, who will pass 
sentence upon them.’ Here were the aged and the 
young, the weak and the decrepit, chained together 
with the strong and robust! They have all to 
perform, on foot, the same long and dreary journey, 





on very poor and scanty allowance, exposed to the 
piercing cold and the burning heat. What severe 
chastisement before conviction! The innocent and 
the guilty suffering alike!’ 

Another extract will show the reason why an 
armed progress like that of the Bey’s generally 
scares the inhabitants away from the line of 
route.— 

“We came to some Arab tents, about six in 

number, where, to our great surprise, a general still- 
ness and gloom prevailed. The men and children 
sat on the ground with a look of melancholy, whilst 
the women, generally very active, rested from their 
occupations, and manifested their grief by floods of 
tears. ‘What has happened, Ali, that you are all 
so much cast down?’ asked one of our party, 
addressing himself to an old man. ‘Such is the will 
of God,’ was the only reply. ‘ But what has hap- 
pened, Ali?’—*Maktoob—It is so pre-ordained,’ 
answered the old man, shaking his head and clasping 
his hands. ‘Has any one died?’ To this he only 
replied with a sigh, and pointed us to the interior of 
his tent. But instead of participating in his grief, 
my friend abruptly asked him, ‘‘Where is the sloght 
(the greyhound) of last year ?’°—‘ How can you put 
such a question to me when you witness my grief and 
distress ?°—‘ Who then is dead ?’ continued my in- 
quisitive companion. ‘My wife!’ replied the old 
Arab, pointing us again to the interior of the tent, 
where, apparently, she lay, covered with a kind of 
blanket. ‘But what have you done with the lovely 
greyhound ?’ Old Ali now indignantly expressed his 
surprise that such a question should be put to him 
at a time when his mind was so differently occupied. 
He thought it manifested hard-heartedness, if not ex- 
treme cruelty. ‘ But are you sure that your wife is 
quite dead ?’—‘ Do not mock me, O Moslems!’ The 
interrogator then called a soldier, who happened -to 
be near, and gave him his horse to hold, while he 
himself entered the tent. On removing the blanket, 
he found the Arab’s wife, holding the pet sloghi in 
her arms. On being thus detected, the poor woman 
cried out most beseechingly, ‘ Do not take the dog !* 
and the whole company, men, women, and children, 
most imploringly re-echoed the words, ‘ Do not take 
the dog!’ The intruder then turned to old Ali, and, 
with an ironical smile on his countenance, said, * You 
see your dear wife is not quite dead.’”’ 
—lIn this case, however, the Bey, on hearing of 
the robbery committed, ordered restoration to 
be made; but as a general rule, no Eastern 
army marches, even through a friendly country, 
without committing devastation on every side. 
For this reason, conquests are comparatively 
easy, as the mass of the people take interest in 
neither side, and sigh for peace at any price. 
When the Russians advanced to Adrianople in 
the last war against Turkey, they passed through 
districts which they exhausted and disgusted by 
plunder. The advantage of improved discipline 
is now shown in the fact that the population on 
the north of the Danube is flying south for pro- 
tection. The armies of Mohammed Ali were 
perhaps the best trained of any raised in the 
East in modern times; and the successes of the 
Egyptian generals were as much owing to 
the fact that they never allowed plunder until 
compelled to retreat, as to their military skill. 

Mt . Davis relates some good Arab stories. 


The best, that of Massood, is too long for ex- 


tract. We take, therefore, a little anecdote, 
which will show the kind of contribution which 
Mr. Davis makes to the elucidation of Arab 
character and manners.— 

“ A friend of mine was once watering some flowers 
in a window, and accidentally filled the pots too pro- 
fusely, so that a quantity of water happened to fall 
upon an Arab, who was below basking in the sun, 
The man started up, shook his clothes, and thus gave 
vent to his feelings respecting the offender. ‘If it is 
an old man who has done this, I despise him ; If it 
is an old woman, I forgive her; If it isa young man, 
I curse him; But if it is a young woman, I thank 
her.’ The young Frenchman, who had managed to 
keep out of sight, laughed heartily on hearing the 
malediction that fell to his share for his carelessness. 
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In the Arab’s gradation, the reader will not fail to 
be struck by his tone of gallantry, a qualification for 
which the ‘true believers’ are not remarkably 
notorious.”” 

Our traveller made his round through the 
small oases which dot the surface of that part 
of the country of Date Branches, and returned 
in safety to Tunis. The incidents which oc- 
curred to himself personally are not of a very 
startling character, but the interest of the reader 
is tolerably well kept up. Now and then we 
notice a tendency to expatiate beyond necessity 
or patience. Still, these volumes are worthy of 


rusal as giving a series of pleasant pictures 
ofa kind of life and acondition of society which, 
however often described, can never fail to excite 
some curiosity,—it is so different from anything 
we see around us that no attempt to realize it 
from materials found in books can ever be com- 
pletely successful. 





Dramatic Register for 1853. Lacy. 
Tue ‘Dramatic Register’ for the last year, just 
published, announces itself to be the concluding 
one of the series,—the adventure, notwithstanding 
the annual improvement of the compilation, having 
proved unremunerative. It will be recollected 
that last year we found suggestive matter in this 
brief chronicle; and on the present occasion, a 
glance at the contents of the new brochure 
may not turn out to be unprofitable. A curious 
record it is of names and dates,—requiring, how- 
ever, being a mere index, the reader’s own know- 
ledge to give them significance. The main results 
are declared in two paragraphs from a couple of 
authorities, which we shall extract. According to 
one, “The year 1853 will ever be remembered 
among theatrical annals for its débuts and re- 
appearances, to say nothing of its lists of novel- 
ties. There is scarcely a season on record 
that has established the fame of two such actors 
as G. V. Brooke and F. Robson; and wit- 
nessed the début of such a promising artiste as 
Miss Featherstone and such powerful talent as 
Mrs. J. W. Wallack. These, so far as actors and 
actresses are concerned, are the great events of 
the year.” The next authority declares that “if 
we had to condense into three words, what the 
play-going world, high and low, chiefly talked 
about during the year 1853, we should say, with 
slight hesitation : Robson — ‘Sarda us’ — 
Brooke.” These results the compiler, it would 
appear, has adopted. On reflection, however, we 
should be inclined to consider of less account such 
names as those of Mr. Brooke and Miss Feather- 
stone, and of more those of Mr. Robson and Mrs. 
Wallack. Of the first two, one at least has been 
puffed into most unwholesome notoriety, and the 
other has shown little more than a promise of 
talent, needing careful cultivation, and evidently 
too impatient to submit to the requisite discipline 
and delay. Of the last two, unqualified approbation 
may be expressed. They have appeared before 
the public in a regular manner, have been appre- 
ciated in proportion to their merits, and have suc- 
ceeded according to their legitimate opportunities, 
not by forced marches imposed on the progress of 
public opinion. They have trusted to the natural 
impulse of taste in their favour, and both, by a 
gradual process, may establish enduring reputa- 
tions. In regard to the dramatic production 
selected for especial commendation, we must be 
permitted to consider the performance of ‘ Sarda- 
napalus’ more as a spectacle than a poem. When 
we find that the modern system of illustrating a 
play succeeds indifferently, with about the same 
amount of prosperity, whether Shakspeare’s or 
Cibber’s ‘Richard’ be its subject, our doubts 
seriously revive whether this mode of appealing 
to the popular taste is not rather an injurious 
compromise, than a beneficial method of edu- 
eating the same to a right perception of dramatic 
poetry and good acting. Its tendency is doubtless 
to substitute both. More care, therefore, is requi- 
site in the selection of pieces for this eostly display 
of decoration. A perverted use of such resources 
would.end in great public mischief. Let all who 





have the true interests of the drama at heart 
watch diligently managerial doings in this direction. 
Here there must be allowed no dictation; but the 
impartial verdict of good taste should decide 
without control on whatsoever may be questionable, 
and crown with its sanction whatsoever may be 
praiseworthy. 

The “ List of Metropolitan First Appearances” 
for the year does not seem to add much to the 
histrionic talent of the London stages; while the 
‘* Few Provincial Notes and Engagements” give a 
synoptical sort ef view of the wealth in this kind 

by the country at large. It had been 
well if something more than a mere entry of the 
names of persons and places had been made. From 
an entry like the following, little can be gathered 
beyond the mere fact that the persons mentioned 
had visited the theatre indicated some time in the 
course of the year :—‘‘ Southampton. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Pitt, Miss Edith Heraud.” The parts 
performed should evidently have been added, from 
which the calibre or pretension of the candidate 
might be learnt, Should any new compiler at- 
tempt a similar registry for the eurrent year, we 
offer these suggestions to his notice. A résumé 
like this might be made exceedingly useful, with a 
little additional trouble. The statistics of dramatic 
production present a less satisfactory result than 
those of the preceding year. The compiler, indeed, 
acknowledges a difficulty in ascertaining the amount 
correctly, — owing to the practice of the minor 
theatres advertising old pieces with new titles. 
Some 180 pieces appear to have been produced at 
the London theatres, including the Saloons, besides 
several foreign pieces (about fifty) at the St. 
James’s and Soho. Of all these, the professional 
verdict is in favour of ‘St. Cupid,’ ‘ Elopements in 
High Life,’ ‘Camp at Chobham,’ ‘The Times,’ 
‘ Plot and Passion,’ and ‘The Hope of the Family,’ 
—which are catalogued as “ perhaps the most suc- 
cessful original productions of the year.” To this 
list is added the information that at the various 
Parisian theatres 250 new pieces have seen the 
light. Of the six most successful pieces on the 
English stage, two, if not three, deserve distinction 
as literary productions of peculiar merit. Chief 
of these is Mr. Jerrold’s ‘St. Cupid,’—a perfect 
cabinet comedy, full of mirth and sunshine, as a 
vine garden in vintage time. Next, in point of 
literary rank, perhaps, is ‘Plot and Passion,’ ori- 
ginally ascribed to Mr. Tom Taylor alone, but 
written “in conjunction with Mr. John Lang,”— 
to whom it does much credit. As a specimen of 
the prose-play of the highest class, it will maintain 
a permanent reputation. 

We have said that the performances at the 
Saloons are here registered as well as those at the 
more regular theatres. As some opposition has 
been recently raised against these places of amuse- 
ment by competing establishments, a record of this 
kind is important, as supplying evidence of the 
character of the entertainment presented by them 
to the humbler classes. We find, then, at the 
Grecian and Britannia Saloons that the legiti- 
mate drama has been fairly represented. ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘The Hunchback,’ ‘The Lady of 
Lyons,’ ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘Retribution,’ ‘The Provost 
of Bruges,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘Rob Roy,’ and ‘Guy Mannering,’ are among 
the regular performances. In addition to these, 
they appear to have produced sixteen new pieces, 
and so far to have encouraged dramatic originality 
or novelty. Such a registry of their doings may, 
we think, be granted to plead something in their 
favour, and to show the expediency of their being 
submitted to proper regulation, if required, rather 
than altogether suppressed. But this is a topic 
which we reserve for future discussion, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Visit to Portugal and Madeira. By the Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley. (Chapman & Hall).— 
The Lady Emmeline journeys about the world, 
partly for the pleasure of travelling, and partly for 
the pleasure of writing books. Her travels, no 
doubt, are as agreeable as she wishes them to be, 
and her books are always lively enough for idle 
readers to enjoy. Intensely delighted with herself, 





she talks about all things and all in the 
same style, and feels perfectly sure orn 
of gossip will be amusing. In fact, she is the 
Happy Traveller. We lately had her reminiscences 
of ica ; and after the shortest possible interval] 
we find she has been to Portugal and Madeira, and 
written a volume d@ prepos. Those sun-touched and 
fragrant countries suit well the imagination of a 
lady who apostrophizes “‘ the awful Heraldry of the 
orbed luminous heavens, which kindlingly illus. 
trates and sumptuously weighs down, as with a 
fervid crush of glory, the high ensigns armorial 
and the mystic-stately emblems of those embattled 
hosts.” These however, are fortunate! 
rare, only falling in now and then when the 
river of the Lady’s happy prattle dashes into 
a cataract. There is the usual “historical sketch” 
of Lisbon; the necessary notice of Camoéns, an 
account of the King-Consort, and of the late 
Maria da Gloria, “Queen of Portugal and the 
Algarves, Lady of Guinea, and of the Navigation, 
and Conquest, and Commerce of Ethiopia, i 
and Persia”! Sunsets, rosy and bright, blue hills, 
orange groves, the miniature castle of Belem, bull- 
fights, gay promenades, high altars, and slight sug- 
gestions of an earthquake,—such as all orthodox 
tourists must talk of after they have been to Lisbon, 
—have their proper importance in the Lady Em. 
meline’s diary, and so have the blighted vines and 
sweet scenery of Madeira. Butall this is mingled 
with anecdotes of the London Season, criticisms by 
the way, and bursts of enthusiasm, nearly equal to 
that inspired by the ‘‘awful Heraldry of the orbed 
luminous Heavens.” Some of the anecdotes and 
incidents related are amusing; but the style is s0 
random and gossiping that we have found nothing 
quotable. Lady Wortley should take warning by 
the good old Lisbonese, Raphael Bluteau, who pub- 
lished a dictionary with ten prefaces, dedicated 
severally to the Malevolent, the Benevolent, the 
Portuguese, the Foreign, the Learned, the Igno- 
rant, the Undiscriminating, the Impertinent, the 
Unpleasant, and the Impatient Reader. In con- 
sequence of these he had no readers at all. Lady 
Emmeline’s book will be chiefly read by her per- 
sonal friends. 

Two Papers on Church Music, read before the 
Liverpool Ecclesiastical Musical Society. By the 
Rev. A. Campbell, A.M. (Liverpool, Deighton 
& Laughton.)—-We are disposed to regard these 
as among the best essays on the subject which have 
been put forth; evidencing taste, reverence, and 
knowledge on the part of their writer,—and together 
with these, a temperance and discretion, the value 
of which by contrast sadly suggests itself to all who 
are familiar with the folly, the superstition, and 
the vulgar partizanship which have been vented 
on so harmonious a subject as musical praise and 
prayer in the House of Worship. There is some- 
thing of the artist—mueh of the gentleman—more 
of the priest—and most of the calm, large-minded 
philosopher in Mr. Campbell’s papers. The line 
betwixt what is permissible, what is expedient, and 
what is canonical has, possibly, never been more 
firmly and more delicately traced. There is hope for 
Art—as there is for every other great topic and 
true interest in England—from utterances of sense, 
knowledge, and toleration united such as this. 
After the fever of controversy has past, and the 
rancour of slanderous misconstruction has stung 
itself to death (like the serpent within the circle of 
fire), speakers such as our pamphleteer—whether 
in politics, art, or literature—rule the hour, 
and carry the public along with them. 

The Murray River ; being a Journal of the Voyage 
of the Lady Augusta Steamer from the Goolwa, m 
South Australia, to Gannewara atove Swan Hill, 
Victoria, a Distance from the Sea Mouth of 1,400 
Miles. By Arthur Kinloch, Esq., Clerk of the 
Executive Couneil of South Australia. (Ade- 
laide. The importance which Mr. Kinloch assigns 
to the Murray River is a little 
Although in mere length it may surpass the La 
Plata, there is really no ground for comparison. 
The Murray may almost be described as an . 
river; and is only navigable, except by canoes, 
particular seasons of the year. However, am 
rative of a steam-voyage upon it might have — 
made interesting; and it isto be regretted that 
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Kinloch has not had sufficient practice in the art 
_ef composition to enable him to do so with more 


goccess. The time he lost in attempts at fine 
writing should have been devoted to giving a clear 
narrative of the familiar incidents of the expedition. 
Rambler in Worcestershire; or, Stray Notes 
Churches and Congregations. By John Noake. 
& Co.)—Mr. Noake has gone through 
the county of Worcester in a series of Sunday ex- 
garsions, taking notes of what he saw and heard in 
the churches, and also of the natural and antiqua- 
rian peculiarities which came under his observation. 
His remarks are not sufficiently precise to be of 
much real value, but they are occasionally amusing. 
Wejudge, from their style and character, that they 
were originally written for publication im some 
local newspaper. They would have been much im- 
ed by curtailment and careful revision before 
blication. .A map and index should also have 
been added. 

The Rifle-Musket: a Practical Treatise on the 
Bnfeld-Pritchett Rite. By Capt. Jervis, R.A. 
{Chapman & Hall).—The object of this work is not 
only to commend the above rifle, but to show how 
it should be used. With this view the author 
enters into a disquisition respecting the proper 
charge, and the best form of projectile; and con- 
cludes by giving practical information, based on 

ical laws, relative to the management of 
the weapon in action. 

S‘akuntalé ; or, S'akuntalé recognized by the 
Ring : a Sanskrit Drama, in Seven Acts. By Kali- 
disa. The Devanagdri Recension of the Text, now 
for the first time edited in England ; with literal 


English Translations of all the Metrical Passages, | 
Schemes of the Metres, and Notes, critical and | 


explanatory. By M. Williams, M.A. (Hertford, 
Austin.) —K4liddsa, the author of the drama which 
Mr. Williams has been the first to edit in this 
country, is well known to Sanscrit scholars,—and 
not to them only, —as one of the most distinguished 
poets in that lan Owing to the want of 
any ancient historical work in Sanscrit, it is not 
possible to determine precisely the period at 
which he flourished, though there seems little 
reason to doubt that he lived either about the 
middle of the first century before, or the end of the 
second century after the Christian era. At any 
tate, his works are generally considered to occupy 
the second and culminating period of the three 
into which Sanscrit dramatic literature is divided. 
The lamented Rosen—whose judgment is entitled 
to great consideration—says of him, ‘“‘ We possess 


in his works abundant evidence of the power of | 


his genius. We do not hesitate to pri h 
the most universal, the least constrained by national 
peculiarities, not merely of all Indian, but of all 
Asiatic poets with whose works we are acquainted ; 
and to this elevated tone of his mind, which while 
seeming to breathe the purely human air of Greece, 
yet retains all the quickness and glow of feeling, 
all the vividness of description and imagery of the 
Hindi, must in our opinion be mainly attributed 
the undivided admiration with which the transla- 
tion of his drama ‘Sacuntala’ by Sir William 
Jones (the first work that made known the name 
of Calidésa to Europeans) has been everywhere 
received.” A. W. Schlegel remarks upon the 
striking resemblance between him and Shakspeare, 
and Goethe describes him as combining all that is 
delightful in every season of the year, whether in 
earth or heaven, One reason why he has not been 
80 fully appreciated in this country is no doubt 
the fact that he has never had justice done 
him. The translation by Sir W. Jones not only 
8 to convey to the lish reader a correct 
Rotion of the original, but is founded on a corrupt 
It was not till 1835 that he was discovered 
to have used one of the manuscripts which the 
pundits of Bengal have grievously 
their in ions and fancied emen- 
the present edition, on the 
Contrary, is based on manuscripts of a more 
@ntient date, and the copyists of which were less 
disposed to tamper with its integrity. The editor 
has also freely availed himself of Dr. Boehtlingk’s 
edition of the same recension. He has done every- 
in his power to meet the wants of the student 
by supplying him with useful translations and ex- 
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planatery notes, as well as by adopting excellent 


ee arrangements. The manner in which 
the work is got up does great credit both to editor 
and publisher. If English scholars do not now 
attain to a more correct appreciation of this great 
dramatist, it will be their own fault. 

Prophecy of the Nimeteenth Century. By Teo- 
dorico Rossetti. Translated from the Italian, by 
L. A. (Piper & Co.)—Explicable excuse could be 
-— in the days when the Abbé Lamennais put 
forth his ‘ Paroles d’un Croyant,’ for rendering 
into English that impassioned and mystical work ; 
—since, though the ‘‘werds” were, in the first 
instance, addressed to France, they stretched out 
to a far wider circle, including all the “‘ peoples, 
tongues and languages” of Europe, among whom 
a weariness of formalism in religion had become 
not so much a principle of vital motion as a febrile 
symptom of distress and disease. Signor Rossetti’s 
prophecy has no such universal eloquence—no 
such heart of inner fire—to make it worth the 
labour of paraphrasing. He moves, as other of the 
modern Italian writers move, on stilts ; but appa- 
rently not so much to widen his horizon as to avail 
himself of props not existing in his own bones or 
muscles. ‘‘The contortions of the sibyl without 
her inspiration,” is the character which might be 
applied to many of his parables and warnings and 
visions of judgments to come. Nor would ‘‘ Young 
Italy” be educated into much strength, self- 
saerifice, or union in the energies of her sons, had 
every one of her myriad churches a prophet like 
Signor Rossetti. Her poet-preachers have still, 
we fear, to learn their true vocation. 

The Protestant in Ireland in 1853. (Seeleys.)— 
The results of the writer’s observation in a tour 
from Dublin to Cork, Killarneyand Limerick, ought 
to be continually borne in mind by the zealous 
people for whom his pages are principally designed : 
“The result of as much intercourse as I could 
well gain with the Irish peasantry was this, that 
the amount of gross ignorance on ordinary subjects 
is certainly not greater (some of my friends think 
decidedly less) than amongst the parishioners of 
our neglected country districts. I do not speak 
now of superstition. The Irish are more religious, 
in their way, than the English, and therefore they 
peculiarly resent being treated by the latter as if 
they were mere heathen. I had abundant oppor- 
tunity of noticing this, and it is, I believe, gene- 
rally admitted.” 

The Colonist’s and Emigrant’s Handbook of the 
Mechanical Arts. By R. S. Burn. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) —This is an excellent manual, containing 
in a small com sound information on almost 
every subject relating to the requirements of the 
colonist and emigrant. The author brings to his 
task the great advantage of practical experience, 
having resided among emigrants, and thus, as he 
states, having had many opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the various operations demanded 
by the exigencies of a eolonist’s life. 

Conversations on Geography; or, the Child’s 
First Introduction to Where he is, What he is, and 
What else there is besides. By Viscountess Fal- 
mouth, Baroness Le Despencer. (Longman & Co.) 
—Lady Falmouth’s plan is well conceived and 
tolerably well carried out. Instead of giving the 
child a mere list of names and places and pro- 
ductions, the supposed Mother, in conversations 
with Edward and Minna, enters into descriptions 
sufficiently detailed to be interesting. On some 
points, the information, as is often the case with 
books intended for the young, has been compiled 
from old sources; and there is some carelessness of 
expression here and there. In talking of the Nile 
and the Niger, the latter is said to be ‘‘ the broad- 
est of the two;” and the pupil is also informed that 
the Copts in Egypt are “mostly Christians.” It 
is wrong also to push the system of avoiding all 
reference to recent political events to the extent 
that Lady Falmouth does. Nor is it appropriate 
now to say, in speaking of Hungary as part of the 
Austrian dominions, that ‘‘ the nobles enjoy great 
privileges, but the lower orders are in a state of 
serfdom, little better than slaves,” especially as 
serfdom in Russia is passed over with much less 





emphasis. Setting aside these drawbacks, we can 





recommend ‘Conversations on "as a 
useful book to put into the hands tte, 

Reprints and New Editions.—Most noticeable 
among the reprints, new editions, and continuations 
on our Library Table is the new edition, in four 
handsome octavo volumes, of that incomparable 
work, Lord Braybrooke’s Diary and 
dence of Pepys. Substantially this new impression 
is the same as the two former impressions; but for 
literary purposes—for quotation, reference, and the 
like—it is much improved. The notes and correc- 
tions, from our own pages as well as from others, 
are now printed as foot-notes to the passages illus- 
trated, instead of being massed together in an 
appendix. A few new letters have been added to 
the correspondence. Altogether, this is the best 
edition—and for literary purposes the only edition 
—of Pepys.—The second volume of Murray’s new 
edition of Goldsmith's Works contains the ‘ nquiry 
into the State of Polite Literature in Europe’ and 
the letters published by their author under the 
title of ‘The Citizen of the World.’ The notes 
are sufficiently copious,—and the various readings 
of Goldsmith’s text, as this changed under the 
careful hands of the author himself, are of curious 
and instructive interest to literary men, as would 
be the proof-sheets, could they be obtained, of an 
other writer so eminent for beauty of style. 
fair acknowledgment of the labours of preceding 
editors is alone warting in order to make this 
handsome and inexpensive edition of Goldsmith 
perfectly satisfactory.—The new issue of the Wa- 
verley Novels in a Library Edition has reached 
the 23rd volume, which contains ‘Anne of 
Geierstein.’—We have before us second editions of 
the following works :—Mr. Alfred Smee’s The Eye 
in Health and Disease,—Dr. Laurence Turnbull’s 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph,—The Earth and its 
Inhabitants, by Margaret E. Darton,—A Clinical 
Introduction to the Practice of Auscultation and 
other Modes of Physical Diagnosis in Diseases of 
the Lungs and Heart, by Dr. Hughes,—Poetry of 
the Anti-Jacobin, with caricatures, by Gillray.— 
We have a third edition of Msthetics : Notes of a 
Lecture, by Dr. L. Spicer,—fourth editions of Mr. 
C. Mitchell’s very useful Newspaper Press Diree- 
tory ‘thoroughly revised to February 1854,”—of 
Mr. Howard’s work On the Loss of Teeth and the 
Means of restoring them,—and of M. Delille’s 
Manuel Etymologique; or, Explanatory Index of 
the most Recurrent Words in the French Language. 
—Mr. Joseph Payne’s Select Poetry for Children 
appears in an eleventh edition.—Among cheap 
reprints for railway or popular reading, we have 
Part I. of a “ People’s Edition” of Mr. Macaulay's 
Oritical and Historical Essays,—Part I. of a simi 
issue of Dr. Hanna’s Memoir of Chalmers,—and a 
reprint, from the Edinburgh Review, of Mr. Carlyle’s 
article on Burns in Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s 
series of ‘‘ Reading for Travellers.” 

We must add to the list of new periodicals for 
the new year Eginton’s Literary Railway Miscellany, 
—The Jowrnal of Sacred and Classical Philology, 
issued at Cambridge, —The Natural History Review, 
a Dublin speculation, proposed to be issued 
quarterly,—and Utopia, a cheap magazine, in 
which it is intended to discuss social questions and 
prepare those who will listen for the good time 
coming.—We have received a goodly volume from 
South Africa, having the title of ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Volume” of The Cape of Good Hope Almanac and 
Annual Register.—The Scottish Ten 
Register for 1854 is published,—and, to conclude 
our ph, we may also announce the appear- 
ance of Mr. Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion 
for March 1854. 
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THOMAS NOON TALFOURD. 

DEATH has snatched away—and in a manner as 
awful as it was sudden—one of the chief distinc- 
tions of contemporary literature. Seldom has the 
lightning wires conveyed to us a message more 
unexpected than that which told the London world 
on Monday afternoon that Talfourd had been 
struck down :—struck down in a moment—on the 
judgment-seat—in the pride of health—in the 
ripeness of his powers—in the midst of his public 
duties—surrounded by all the pomps and glories 
of success. The news of his death passed over 
London like a shadow. It was seen on almost 
every face. In the theatres, in the clubs, in the 
courts of law, in the ante-rooms of the House of 
Commons, there were at first silence, lowered eyes, 
hushed breath. Consternation, pity, and regret 
found voices afterwards. Talfourd was deeply 
loved :—and of him it can be more truly said than 
of most other men of genius, who are at the same 
time men of worldly success, that the affection of the 
few and the admiration of the many were never 
thrown away. Ever genial in spirit—ever open 
and accessible—freely conceding all the real merits 
of others—his own good qualities of heart and 
mind—his poetry, his learning, his success—met 
with fullest, readiest acknowledgment from the 
world. His fortunes were happy; and he stood 
on the heights of a double fame. Literature was 
proud of him for his legal eminence. Law was 
proud of him as one who brought to it more graces 
than he took. 

The departed Judge was of humble origin. His 
father, Edward Talfourd, was a brewer; he lived 
at Reading, in Berkshire,—which town Tal- 
fourd afterwards represented in the House of 
Commons. His mother was the daughter of a dis- 
senting minister, Thomas Noon. The future Judge 
and dramatic poet was born on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1795; and was consequently some months 
short of sixty when he died. From his youth up- 
wards he proved his possession of the literary tem- 
perament,—he lisped in numbers for the numbers 
came. But the disposition was not encou 


His reading was restrained; Shakspeare was 





banned from the home in which he lived; and the 
only dramatic works to which he had access were 
Hannah More’s attenuated ‘Sacred Dramas.’ In 
after life and in the fullness of his fame, the poet 
always spoke of Hannah More with gratitude ; and 
the infl of her is perceptible in his 
most celebrated passages. His first efforts saw the 
light of day in that nursery of genius,—the poet’s 
corner of a provincial paper. Among his earliest 
offerings to the Muse were verses on the liberation 
of Sir Francis Burdett from the Tower :—a political 
fact which set the bells ringing and the bards 
singing from one end of England to the other. At 
a proper age he was sent to school—the Dissenters’ 
Grammar School at Mill Hill, and the Grammar 
School of Reading, then under the direction of Dr. 
Valpy—an excellent master, from whom the author 
of ‘ Ion’ first caught that love of antique history and 
poetry which grew into the passion of his literary life. 
So long as Dr. Valpy lived, the Reading School-boy 
held towards him the language of reverential 
affection ; and when the tragedy of ‘ Ion’ was first 
printed it was dedicated to him. After his death, 
the poet said of this dedication:—‘‘There was 
also a propriety in seeking this association for a 
work which was prompted by love of those remains 
of antique beauty which he had taught me to know 
and to revere; which assumed that form of poetry 
in which he had chiefly delighted; and which, 
although meditated in broken hours, and at long 
intervals, had always mingled with the recollections 
of those happy days, when he first awakened within 
me the sense of classical grace, and of those after- 
seasons, when the exquisite representations of 
Greek Tragedy, which he superintended, made its 
images vital. He is gone to his rest full of years 
and honours.” The poet's literary taste was formed 
under this admirable classic; and had he been 
quite at liberty to choose his own career, he might 
have taken to the gayer and more genial ways of 
literature. He had the instincts which compel to 
the office of teacher and preacher. From early 
youth—to quote his own eloquent words—he had 
yearned— 





To shed 
On ears abused by falsehood, truths of power 
In words immortal,—not such words as flash 
From the fierce d ue’s unthinking rage, 





To madden for‘a moment and expire,— 

Nor such as the rapt orator imbues 

With warmth of facile sympathy, and moulds 
To mirrors radiant with fair images, 

To grace the noble fervour of an hour ;— 

But words which bear the spirits of great deeds 
Wing'd for the Future; which the dying breath 
Of Freedom’s martyr shapes as it exhales, 

And to the most enduring forms of earth 
Commits—to linger in the craggy shade 

Of the huge valley, ‘neath the eagle’s home, 

Or in the sea-cave where the tempest sleeps, 
Till some heroic leader bid them wake 

To thrill the world with echoes! 


But the Law laid its hand upon him,—and he 
very wisely obeyed its summons, though he still 
toyed with the more attractive syren, Literature. 
At eighteen he repaired to London, where he 
entered himself of the Middle Temple—though he 
was not called for several years,—and he began his 
studies of law under the eminent pleader Mr. 
Chitty, as wellas to attend the theatres forsweet and 
stolen pleasures. The first play which he saw was 
‘Cato’; and unmindful of Pope’s sneers and John- 
son’s depreciation, he has thus referred to the sen- 
sation produced on his mind by the performance :— 

“*To describe the delight with which, for the first 
time, I saw the curtain of Covent Garden Theatre 
raised for the representation of Cato, would be idle, 
—or how it was sustained during the noble per- 
formance which followed, when the visions of Ro- 
man constancy and classic grace, which had haunted 
the mind through all its schoolboy years (then 
drawing toa close), seemed bodied forth in palpable 
form, when the poor common-places of an artificial 
diction flowed ‘mended from the tongue’ of the 
actor and the thoughtful words trembling on his 
lips suggested at once the feeling of earthly weak- 
ness and of immortal hope,—and when the old 
Stoic, in his rigid grandeur, was reconciled to the 
human heart by the struggle of paternal love, and 
became ‘passioned as ourselves,’ without losing any 


raged. The | portion of that statue-like dignity which made him 
atmosphere of dissent was about the young poet. | th ‘of he 


the representative of a world of heroic dreamings.” 
Dryden, Addison, and even Rowe, became his 


dramatic favourites when he escaped from Readi 
and from Hannah More. Shakspeare he did not 
care for,—and Byron he abused. It is doubtfyl 
whether he ever learnt to feel the greatness of 
these two poets. His legal studies were not neglected 
for theatres and literature ; though he contrived to 
vary and enliven them by employing his facile pen 
and tongue in squibs, criticisms, love-making, and 
the like. Most of the established magazines re. 
ceived his aid. He reported law cases for the Times; 
—he discoursed in the New Monthly on men, things, 
and theatres ;—he reviewed books in the Edinburgh, 
His writings at this period were various,—and a 
selection from these fugitive pieces would doubtless 
have an interest at once biographical and lite 

for the readers of the ‘ Vacation Rambles’ and the 
admirers of ‘Ion.’ One of his services to criticism 
is too important not to be referred to now and 
to be remembered hereafter:—his vindication of 
Wordsworth’s poetical claims. This was in 1815; 
while Shelley was still living, and Byron was in 
the full summer of his genius, the young critic 
boldly maintained that the author of ‘ Peter Bell’ 
was the greatest poet of his time. No doubt this 
was an exaggeration; but the assertion claimed 
attention, led to discussion, and in the course of a 
few years, critical opinion—which, like public 
opinion, has its ebbs and flows, its fluctuations and 
inconsistencies,—came round to his erratic view, 
though it was impossible for such a judgment to be 
laid up in the minds of men as final. 

In 1821 he was called to the bar, and joined the 
Oxford Circuit. Next year he married,—his wife 
being Miss Rutt, the daughter of Mr. John T. 
Rutt, of Clapton. <As his family increased rapidly, 
the Poet felt that the Barrister must have his way 
among the realities of life. By steady labour, by 
unceasing application, even more than by his 
natural gifts, he rose in his profession. For some 
years he almost closed his eyes to the blandish- 
ment of letters. He was busy with cases, abstracts, 
precedents, acts of parliament, and rulings of the 
courts of law. He had his reward. His assiduity 
gave him power, and wealth,—and power and 
wealth led him up to honours. In 1833, after 
twelve years’ devotiun to the drudgeries of his pro- 
fession, he found himself in a position to which 
drudgery was no longer necessary. He then got 
his silk-gown. As Serjeant Talfourd he had to do 
battle as a leader in his profession ; his income 
increased without calling for a corresponding 
sacrifice of time ; and then—but not till then—he 
turned once more to his old love and became a 
candidate for poetic laurels. What an example to 
the young, the unplaced, the aspiring man of 
genius ! 

Having earned his rank by hard industry, 
success waited on him like a shadow. He entered 
Parliament in 1835 for his native town ; he com- 
posed his tragedy of ‘Ion,’ and circulated “ two 
editions” of it in private,—the first of which ap- 
peared in April 1835. In May of the following 
year it was produced by Mr. Macready at Covent 
Garden with _—a , in no slight 
degree, owing to the taste and pathos of Miss 
Ellen Tree, who subsequently, at the Haymarket, 
assumed the character of the hero, and made it her 
own. The ‘Athenian Captive’ and ‘ Glencoe fol- 
lowed the first and most successful effort. These 
plays were written for Mr. Macready, and were 
produced by him at the Haymarket Theatre. 
There is another play, ‘The Castilian,’ in private 
circulation, which has not been acted. To com 
plete our story of his literary labours, we must 
add, that Talfourd published ‘ Vacation Rambles, 
a lively, picturesque, and pleasant record of travel, 
—a ‘Life of Charles Lamb,’ of which our readers 
know our estimate,—an essay in an Encyclopedia 
on Greek Drama,—at an early period a biogra 
phical memoir of Mrs. Ratcliffe,—and among other 
works, known and unknown, permanent and fu- 
gitive, a ‘ Speech on the Law of Copyright.’ | of 

This last publication brings us to that point 
his career at which law and literature arg 
usefully blended—his career in Parliament. od 
sat for Reading about eight years. His first Per 
of public service extended from 1835, when of 
succeeded Mr. Palmer in the representation 








Reading, to 1841, when he was ousted by the 
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candidates; his second, from his re-instate- 
ment in 1847 up to the date of his elevation to the 
Bench in 1849. His success in the new sphere was 
not striking ; but his forensic renown gave him the 
ar of the House; and in the absence of other 
li men, he was assumed to represent gene- 
rally ‘de interests of literature and of literary men 
ip the Great Council. The part taken by him— 
ably, earnestly and disinterestedly—on the Copy- 
nght Question will entitle him to grateful recollec- 
tion from all succeeding generations of authors. 
Praises and dedications greeted his success from 
many sides :—Jerrold, Bulwer and Dickens only 
uttered, in their special acknowledgments of gra- 
titude, the common verdict of the literary republic. 
The results—so far as the, in some quarters, ex- 
ted revival of the stage was concerned—totally 
falsified the hopes of the more sanguine of unacted 
dramatists. Speaking of his labours in this cause 
even or eight years later, the Dramatic Poet says 
—“I cherished no sanguine hope that its success 
would produce the expected results; because I 
knew that there was a monopoly, not of the Law’s 
making, and beyond the Law’s redress—-a monopoly 
of the power of representing tragic passion and 
suffering, limited to a very few artists, which no 
legislation can remedy, The demands of Drama- 
tists have been granted—the legal monopoly is 
entirely overthrown ; every theatre within the 
Bills of Mortality may obtain the right of repre- 
senting the legitimate drama; but what is the re- 
sult? Alas! it has only been the annihilating the 
distinction between the two classes of Dramatists, 
for the benefit of neither; for all our drama is un- 
ated now! And thus it must continue, until the 
art of acting shall revive, and the Dramatist shall 
not only a right to ‘a free stage,’ but 
obtain actors to render it vital.” 

We have spoken of Talfourd’s ready acquiescence 
in critical and friendly verdicts on contemporary 
writers. In the final preface to his collected 
poems, he has thus spoken of the younger men 
running the same race of fame with himself, and of 
his hope—and hopelessness—of a dramatic revival 
in this country.—“‘I rejoice in the conviction that 
the genius of our country has assumed a dramatic 
form, and has been developed in tragedies of a high 
order: some of which have been acted ; others are 
incapable of being acted; and others will be acted 
when actors of true passion shall be found, but not 
with real success till then. Excluding from consi- 
deration the noble dramatic poems of Taylor and 
Darley, which are written in express repudiation 
ofan actual Stage, and those of Smith, Troughton 
and Marston, which have been embodied upon it, 
there remain noble tragedies in print which would 
do honour to the Stage, and which yet I should 
regret to see acted in a small sphere, with poor 
acompaniments, and by frigid, illiterate, or un- 
graceful performers. I would not—to cite one of 
the noblest instances which our Drama presents— 
desire to see ‘Cosmo de’ Medici,’ with its images of 
heey princely life and of colossal sorrow, dis- 

red by the vapid imbecility of its youths and 
the mouthing inanity of its great and mournful 
father. Whether the impulse given to dramatic 
poetry will long survive the annihilation of the 
stage, I fear to conjecture; and I am not sanguine 
for the cause of Dramatic Authors, unless a race of 
actors shall arise to help them. Mr. Horne has 
already turned to the Epic, and consoled us by the 
noble music and classic imagery, and intense feeling 
and starry destiny of his ‘Orion,’ for the absence 
of a presentment of dramatic passion and suffering. 
If the Stage, in spite of its emancipation, shall fall 
to decay, I shall deplore it—if it be only for what 
We shall lose in him, and in the younger genius of 
Robert Browning—a genius only yet dimly per- 
ceived, but deeply felt, and which requires and 

tves the noble discipline of dramatic conditions. 

Ppy, indeed, shall I be to find the hopes and 

e struggles of those who have achieved the 
emancipation of the Stage not lost in the destruc- 
tion of that for the freedom of which they have 
fought and conquered.” It is pleasant to be able 
to quote the kindly words of sucha judge. It is not 
always that contemporary fames can rise so far above 

€ passions of the hour, as to admit thus largely 








The poet died, of apoplexy, at Stafford, on Mon- 
day morning, while delivering his charge to the 
grand jury. He was speaking of the increase of 
crime—of the neglects of the rich, the ignorance of 
the poor—of the want of a closer knowledge and 
more vital sympathy between class and class—and 
of the thousand social evils which arise from that 
unhappy and unnatural estrangement of human 
interests,—when his face flushed and he bent for- 
ward on his desk, almost as if the Judge were 
bowed in prayer by some sharp and overpowering 
emotion. A moment more, and the bystanders 
saw him swerve, as if he were already senseless. 
He was dying, calmly and happily. In a few 
seconds he was gone,-—and all that was mortal of 
the poet was carried into the Judges’ Chambers 
and there laid down in breathless awe. There 
was something almost epic in the suddenness and 
solemnity of his end. 








BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES. 

T hasten to communicate through the pages of 
the Athenceum a discovery which I have recently 
made in Babylonian history, and which is of the 
utmost importance for Scriptural illustration. 

Mr. J. Taylor, who has been employed during 
the winter in conducting the British Museum ex- 


cavations in Southern Chaldza under my super- | 


intendence, has lately disinterred a number of clay 
cylinders, in the ruins of Um-Qeer(a)—(the ancient 
Ur of the Chaldees, and near the modern Arab 
capital of Sook-ess-Shookh on the Euphrates). Two 
of these cylinders have already reached me, and I 


name of Bel-shar-ezar, as appertaining to the son 
of Nabonidus, we are, for the first time, enabled 
to reconcile authentic history (such as it is related 
by Herodotus and Berosus, and not as we find it 
in the re of Xenophon or the fables of 
Ctesias), with the inspired record of Daniel, which 
forms one of the bulwarks of our religion. 

It may further be of interest to your numerous 
readers if I append a brief sketch of the memorials 
of the later Babylonian monarchs (subsequent to 
the taking of Nineveh) which are now available 
for the verification of this portion of history. Of 
the time of Nabopallasar there are a few tablets in 
the British Museum which were found at Warka, 
but they furnish no historical data. Of his son 
Nebuchadnezzar (or Nabukudurussur, as his name 
is written in Babylonian,) the monuments are most 
extensive. The slab in the Museum of the East 
India House gives a minute account of the various 
works executed by the king at Babylon and Bor- 
sippa :—further details, referring to other parts of 
Babylonia, are furnished by a cylinder, now in the 
possession of Sir Thomas Phillips, and the inscrip- 
tion upon which was published a few years back by 
Grotefend, at Hanover. Materials, in fact, exist 
in the Museums of England, France, and Germany 
for compiling a full account of the domestic history 
of Nebuchadnezzar, though unfortunately up to 
the present time no record has been discovered of 
his foreign wars. The discovery, however, of such 
a record will, it is to be hoped, reward the exer- 
tions now making by the Assyrian Fund Society. 
Of Nebuchadnezzar’s son, Evil-Merodach, the only 








have found them to contain a memorial of the works 
executed by Nabonidus (the last king of Babylon), 
in Southern Chaldza. They describe among other 
things the restoration of temples, originally built 
by the Chaldean monarchs, at least 1,000 years 
previously (8), and further notice the re-opening 
of canals dug by Nabopolassar and Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The most important fact, however, which 
they disclose, is, that the eldest son of Nabonidus 
was named Bel-shar:ezar(c), and that he was ad- 
mitted by his father to a share in the government. 
This name is undoubtedly the Belshazzar (wyxw>a2) 
of Daniel, and thus furnishes us with a key to the 
explanation of that great historical problem which 
has hitherto defied solution. We can now under- 
stand how Belshazzar, as joint king with his father, 
may have been Governor of Babylon, when the 
city was attacked by the combined forces of the 
Medes and Persians, and may have perished in the 
assault which followed ; while Nabonidus, leading 
a force to the relief of the place, was defeated, and 
obliged to take refuge in the neighbouring town 
of Borsippa (or Birs-i-Nimrud), capitulating, after 
a short resistance, and being subsequently assigned, 
according to Berosus, an honourable retirement 
in Carmania. By the discovery, indeed, of the 
(a) Um-Qeer merely signifies “ the mother of bitumen,’ 
and is applied by the Arabs to the ruins in question, in con- 
of the abund of that material which is found 

in the mounds, where it wasused as a cement for the bricks. 
The monogram with territorial affixes which is used on Mr. 
Taylor's cylinders to represent the city at Um-Qeer, is ex- 
plained in two of my Phonetic Vocabularies to sound Hur, 
or with the optional pr jation of the final guttural 
Hurik, thus nearly coinciding with the “‘Opsx of the LXX 
for JX, Gen. x. 10, and with the Greek Opxon. The same 
monogram, without the territorial sign, represented a god, 
and was also used as a proper name for one of the kings; 
and in both cases I read Hur for Horus. The city of Hur 
is always joined in the Inscriptions with Akkad, as Erech and 
Accad are connected in Scripture ; and it was probably this 
connexion of the two places which led the Arabs to transfer 
the name of Ur or Warka to the neighbouring ruins on the 
left bank of the Euphrates, that really marked the site of 
Accad, and which further induced the Talmudists to apply 
to the same spot the tradition of the Exodus of Abraham. 
There is not the slightest authority for the pretension of the 
Syrian fathers that Ur of the Chaldees is to be sought at 
Orfa or Edessa, a city, indeed, within 1,000 miles of which 
the Chaldees never could have approached except as con- 














querors. - 

(b) Ihave already found four of these kings named upon 
Mr. Taylor’s cylinders, the earliest being the king whose 
name is stamped on all the primitive bricks of Um-Qeer, 
Niffer, and Warka, and whose signet ring, figured by Ker 
Porter, pl. 79, 6, is, 1 believe, now deposited in the British 
Museum. 

(c) The name is expressed by three monograms,—the first 
signifying the god Bel, the second Shar, ‘a king,” and the 
third being the same sign which terminates the names of 
Nabopelasser, Nebuchadnezzar, Nergal-Sharezer, &c. When 
we see Nergal-Sharezer contracted into Neriglissar, we need 





gracefully surrounding and even rival merits. 


not wonder at the change from Bel-shar-ezar to Belshazzar. 


relic which I know is a weight in the form of a 
| duck, brought by Mr. Layard from Nineveh, and 
| now lying in the British Museum, (Layard’s ‘ Nin. 
and Bab.’, p. 600). Many bricks have been lately 
| found at Babylon by the French Commission, bear- 
| ing the name and titles of Neriglissar, or Nergal- 
| Sharezer, who succeeded his brother-in-law Evil- 
| Merodach. His genealogy is not given, but he 
| bears the same title of Rab-mag (not however cer- 

tainly with the signification of ‘‘ Chief of the 
t Magi”) (d) as in Jeremiah, xxxix. 3, 13. The son 

of Nergal-Sharezer, Laborosoarchod, who reigned 
| only nine months, has left no records; but of Na- 
bonidus, the last king, who, according to Berosus, 
was placed on the throne by a revolution at Baby- 
lon, (e) we are now finding relics in all quarters. 
The walls of Babylon on the river face, erected 
by this king, (f) were completely exposed during 
a recent fall of the river, and the bricks of which 
the wall was composed were found to be uniformly 
stamped with his name and titles. Tablets, also 
dated at various periods of his reign up to the six- 
teenth year, (according to history he reigned seven- 
teen years), have been found at Borsippa and at 
Warka ; and the cylinders and clay barrels, re- 
cently excavated by Mr. Taylor amid the ruins of 
Ur, promise to furnish a complete record of his 
domestic history. His eldest son, as I have stated, 
was named Bel-shar-ezar (or Belshazzar), and that 
this prince or joint king was really slain at the 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus, we may infer from 
finding in the Inscription of Bisitun that the im- 
postor who caused the Babylonians to revolt against 
Darius Hystaspes, and who personated the heir to 
the throne, did not take the name of the eldest son 
of Nabonidus Bel-sharezar, but of the second [?] 
son, Nabukudurussur. It is sufficiently remarkable 
that while the Assyrian cylinders and monumental 
inscriptions are especially devoted to a record of 
the monarch’s foreign conquests, and merely speak 
incidentally of his domestic history, the custom at 
Babylon seems to have been exactly the reverse. 
A genealogical or bond fide historical document 
has never yet been found in Babylonia or Chaldea, 


(d) There were certainly no Magi at Babylon in the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, nor could a noble of the Babylonian 
Court have adopted the title of Chief of an heretical sect. 
The word 2%, moreover, is not in the plural number, nor 
was it applied by the LXX, or a EH the subsequent 


translators to the Magi. The title in Babylonian is usually 
written rubu emga, of which however I know not the mean- 
ing. Magush, a Magian and exotic word, introduced into 
Babylonian under the Achemenians, was written quite dif- 
ferently. 

(e) Nabonidus (or Nabu nit) is always called in the In- 
scriptions the son of Nabu-dirba, who had the title of Rubu- 
emga in common with Nergal-Sharezer. 

(/) See Berosus, in Josephus against Apion. 
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geographical, statistical, sacerdotal and archi- 

It would trespass too much upon your valuable 
space if I were to attempt to give an abstract even 
of the present state of our Babylonian and Assy- 
rian knowledge,—but a few remarks upon the 
chronology may be perhaps of interest. There can 
be little doubt, then, but that the historical dates 
preserved by Berosus, and corroborated by Callis- 
thenes, are substantially correct. (g) Authentic 

lonian chronology dates from the latter half 
of the twenty-third century B.c., and we are now 
finding, both in Chaldea and Babylonia, relics of 
monarchs who lived almost as early as B.c. 2000. 
The precise duration which Berosus assigns to the 
original Median dynasty of Babylon, () and to 
the Scythians (?) who succeeded them, (i) cannot 
be determined, as the numbers are in one instance 
doubtful, and in the other wanting. The Chald#an 
monarchy, however, which followed, was establish- 
ed about B.c. 1976, and continued till B.c. 1518, 
and it is to this interval of 458 years that we must 
assign the building of all the great cities of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, in the ruins of which we find 
bricks stamped with the names of the Chaldzan 
founders. A recent discovery, indeed, which I 
proceed to explain, confirms this chronology in the 
most satisfactory manner. In an inscription of 
the first year of Sennacherib at Bavian a battle is 
noticed between the King of Babylon and the 
King of Assyria, which occurred 418 years pre- 
viously, or as Sennacherib ascended the throne in 
702, in B.o. 1120. (&) 

The King of Assyria in this passage is named 
Tiglath-Pileser, and is no doubt the monarch of 
that name whose annals are inscribed on a couple 
of cylinders which I have lately obtained for the 
British Museum from the ruins of Kileh Shergat 
or Ellasar. (/) On one of these cylinders (upon 
the other which was first found the passage is lost 
by an accidental fracture) the King Tiglath-Pileser 
commemorates his restoration of a temple, which 
had been taken down by his third ancestor sixty 
years previously, after having existed 641 years 
from the time of the original founder, Shamas- 
phal, son of Ismi-dakan. Tiglath-Pileser’s first 
year, when he repaired the temple, was probably 
ten years before his defeat by the King of Ba- 
bylon, and the date, therefore, of Shamas-phal 


(g) Callisthenes sent to Aristotle astronomical observa- 
tions which he had found at Babylon, extending as far back 
as 1903 years before the time of Alexander, that is, reach- 
ing up to B.c. 2233, and the numbers of Berosus, quoted by 
Polyhistor and preserved in Eusebius, although i 
probably indicate the same date. 


(hk) Ihave a strong suspicion that the Nimrod of Scrip- 
ture and the Zoroastrian Medes of Berosus refer to one 
and the same dynasty, and I further believe this dynasty to 
have been of the Scytho-Arian family connected with the 
Arian Medes upon one side, and with the Scythian-Cush 
and Canaanites on the other. The Namri of the Inscrip- 
tions seem to have been a Scytho-Arian nation inhabiting 
the mountain ranges above Babylonia, from Kurdistan to 
Susiana, under the government of which latter country 
they are usually included. They may very possibly have 
been the same people as the Persians of a later age, for 
Nim v3) in the Semitic and Pars in the Scythic languages 
signify.the same animal, ‘a tiger or leopard.” The Per- 
sians first.appear under their proper name in an inscription 
ofSennacherib. The Medes are first mentioned upon the 
Nimrud Obelisk about B.c. 860. 

(é) I am also inclined to think that the second or name- 
less dynasty of Berosus were Scythians of Susiana or Ely- 
mais, the ancestors of Chedor-laomer, who, although Baby- 





will be about B.c. 1840. (m) Now, the title of 
Patis assigned to these early kings, Shamas-phal 
and Ismi-dakan, had led me from the first to sus- 
pect that they were Babylonian rulers, and not 
Assyrian; for Patis isan Arian title, (n) inherited 
by the Chaldeans from their Median pre 

and applied to all the Babylonian monarchs down 
to the time of Nebuchadnezzar ; while it is never 
found in a bond fide Assyrian royal record. This 
suspicion was strengthened by my finding bricks 
at Kileh Shergat stamped with legends in the 
Babylonian character, and uniformly giving to the 
king the title of Patis:—it has been since con- 
firmed by the crowning discovery of bricks at Um- 
Qeer, or Ur of the Chaldees, belonging to this 
very king Ismi-dakan, the father of Shamas-phal, 
who built the temple at Alassar. Ismi-dakan, 
therefore, reigned as Lord Paramount over Chal- 
dea, Babylonia, and Assyria in about B.c. 1870; 
and although I cannot at present, from the frag- 
mentary nature of the materials, connect, except 
at detached points, either this king's ancestors or 
successors, yet there can be no question but that 
all the monarchs, about twenty in number, (0) 
whose names are stamped upon the bricks of Sip- 
para, of Niffer, or Warka, of Senkereh, of Nawa- 
weis, Abu Shahrein, and Um-Qeer, the same type 
of character being employed, and the same titles 
and geographical nomenclature prevailing through- 
out the series, belong to this one genuine Chal- 
dean dynasty of Berosus, which reigned from 
B.C. 1976 to B.c. 1518. Of the Arab family which 
followed, continuing from B.c. 1518 to B.c. 1273, 
I doubt if any monuments exist ; but on this point 
I cannot yet speak with confidence. (p) 

The independence of Assyria, or what is usuall 
called the Ninus dynasty, (gy) commenced in ail 
probability in B.c. 1273, 245 years after the ex- 
tinction of the paramount Chaldean line, and 526 
years before the era of Nabonasser in B.o, 747; and 
of the kings of this line we have now probably an 
almost complete catalogue. There is, in the first 
place, a series of four kings named Bel-lukha (Belo- 
chus ?), Pudil, Phal-lukha, and Shalma-bar; whose 
legends on the bricks of Kileh-Shergat are in an 
Assyro-Babylonian character, and who must be 
assigned, therefure, to the very commencement of 
the dynasty, while a Babylonian influence was 
still strong in the country. (r) They probably 
reigned from B.c. 1273 to about 1200. Then 
follows a series of six kings,—Sanda-pal ---- --, 
Asshur-da-pal-il (about B.c. 1190), Mussaggil- 
Nebo, <Asshur-rish-ipan, Tiglath-Pileser I. (be- 
gan to reign about B.c. 1130), and Asshur-bani- 
pal I.(¢) There are probably a few names 


(m) These dates have been already noticed by Dr. 
Hincks, who had the good fortune to have the first inspec- 
tion of the documents containing them ; but his application 
of the antiquity to the Assyrian instead of to the Chaldean 
empire has rather disfigured than illustrated history. 

(mn) Patis in Zend and Sanscrit merely signifies ‘‘ Lord” 
or “* Master ;” and it is, I believe, the same title which is 
applied to Nebuchadnezzar in Jeremiah 1. 23,—where, 
however, we have absurdly rendered it, ‘‘ the hammer (of 
the whole earth)”. 

(0) Of the Scriptural and historical names which the 
series includes, I may notice Amraphel and Arioch, Belus, 
Horus, Nanibrus, and Babada, and perhaps also the Til- 
gamus and Saorchoras of lian. 

(p) Among the records which may possibly belong to 
this Arab dynasty, 1 would suggest the legend upon the 
Hymer brick, published by Ker Porter, pl. 77. a ; the titles 








lon had become independent in his time under a native 
Chaldzan family, was still acknowledged as Lord Para- 
mount, when the confederate monarchs marched to Pales- 
tine. The inscriptions brought by Mr. Loftus from Susa, 
which have been lately published by the British Museum, 
are certainly in a Scythic dialect, cognate with the Scythic 
inscriptions of Persia, which have been determinately re- 
ferred by Mr. Norris to'the Ugrian family of languages, and 
it.is very possible that some of these Elymzan records may 
ascend to the time of Chedor-laomer, for the legends are 
very similar in style and appearance to Chaldean inserip- 
tions of cman Amraphel, who was Chedor-laomer’s con- 
porary an. Gated 





(k) Of the Babylonian King Merodach-adan-akhi, who was 
one of the combatants on this occasion, I transferred a 
beautiful relic to the British Museum in my last visit to 

namely, a black stone commemorating.a benefac- 
tion of lands, and dated from the first year of this king’s 
teign, which was found in the vicinity of Babylon. 

(?) The fragments of a cylinder containing a copy of this 
same Tiglath-Pileser, were taken home by 


dnse i 
= —— re and are now in the British Museum. 
y cylinders give a ‘complete and continuous copy of th 
whole inscription, which extends to above 900 lines. ” 








ployed, with the Pp of ‘‘ King of Babylon,” being 
quite distinct from the epithets applying to the Chaldean 
monarchs. The Fymer brick, indeed, is up to the present 
time altogether sui generis. 

(q) Leonceive the Ninus of the Greeks to be the mere 
eponym of the-city of Nineveh, which was probably founded 
by the first king of the independent Assyrian empire, and 
which became the capital of his successors. The seat of 
government had previously been at Elassar or Kileh Sher- 
gat ; and even under the early independent Asayrians, this 
city seems to have retained its metropolitan charact As 
the chief temple in the city was dedicated to the god Anu, 
it represents, no doubt, the TeAXdyvn of Stephen, which 
= a residence of the Assyrian kings before Nineveh was 

(r) It is, however, quite possible that the names of the 
earlier Assyrian kings may be wanting ; and that these four 
monarchs may fill up the interval between B.c. 1100 and 
B.c. 1000; the Babylonian influence which they betray 
being connected with the great defeat of Tiglath-Pileser I. 
by the King of Babylon in B.c. 1120. 

(8) This series is obtained from the Kileh Shergat cylin- 
ders and bricks, the last named being supplied from a muti- 
lated female statue lately found at Nineveh. The reading 
of the names is, of course, subject to much uncertainty, 





lost (t) before the series recommences; but we have 

subsequently a serics of eight names to the con. 

Sa r ee mneel nel 
Asshur- - u 

~ om ) (perhaps the Grock Ser. 


Asshur-dan-il ; 

Phal-lukha IL. ; 

Tiglathi-Sanda (a famous warrior, but no 
monuments) ; 

Asshur-Akh-pal (builder of the Great Nim. 
rud ae i 

Shalmanu-bar (contempo with Je 
Heel rary hu and 


3 
Phat lub Lil. (Pll of Scripture Sadwy 
-lukha ITT. (P’ i 
the LXX); (v) : . 
and I would confine them between the limits of 
B.c. 1000 and B.c. 747. 

The extinction of the line of Ninus under Phal. 
lukha is a point of great importance. No direct 
evidence of this event has been obtained from the 
inscriptions, but there is abundant collateral testi. 
mony. The first point to be insisted on is the 
identification of the cuneiform Phal-lukha with 
the @adwy of the LXX, who was contem 
with Menahem ; for if this be once established, ag 
the latter king began to reign in B.C. 770, accord. 
ing to the received Scripture chronology, we are 
naturally led to look for his Assyrian adversary in 
the monarch who was dethroned in B.c. 747. (w) 
Again, it must be remembered that Tiglath-Pile. 
ser II., who succeeded Phal-lukha, is the only 
king from the commencement of the royal line of 
Assyria, who neglects in his inscriptions to record 
his genealogy, the obvious inference being that he 
did not belong to the royal family, but had w 
the empire. Direct chronological data cannot, of 
course, be drawn from Ctesias or his copyists, but 
if we remember that Agathias, quoting Bion and 
Polyhistor, places the extinction of the line of 
Semiramis under Balleus, who is admitted to 
be the same as the Belochus of Eusebius and 
Syncellus (Perseus, the Arian eponym being given 
in all the lists as a contemporary); and, further, if 
we compare the catastrophe of Ctesias, in which 
Sardanapalus and Arbaces are the chief actors, 
with the Paschal Chronicle, which on the authority 
of Pausanias (6 copwraroc ypovoypagoc) describes 
the same event as a conflict between Sardanapalus 
and Perseus, we come to the inevitable conclusion, 
that there really must have been an Arian invasion 
of Assyria, followed by a revolution under Phal- 
lukha or Belochus, (x) and that the era of Nabo- 
nasser, which must assuredly have been known to 
Berosus the Babylonian, commenced at that epoch 
after the old family had reigned for 526 years over 
the Assyro-Babylonian empire. The only chrono- 
logical objection, indeed, which occurs in the in- 
scriptions to this explanation is, that Tiglath-Pile- 
ser II., whom I take to be the adventurer named by 
Agathias Beletar (for Palatsira, the true Assyrian 
form of the latter part of the name), speaks of Me- 





owing to the difficulty of determining the phonetic power 
of arbitrary monograms, but the succession is undoubted. 

(t) Compare preceding note (s). 

(u) This name is found on a fragment of an obelisk lately 
discovered at Nineveh. 

(v) See Septuagint version of 1 Chron. v. 26. 

(w) It will be seen that the whole of this argument 
depends on the determinate phonetic reading of the Assy- 
rian name which I read as Phal-lukha,—and on this point! 
do not pretend to be infallible. The chief reason, 
whieh I have for giving the sound of Phal or Phul to the 
monogram denoting a God, which Dr. Hincks reads as Yav, 
and which in the Assyro-Babylonian mythology was “the 
sun distilling rain’’ (or the watery principle in nature of 
Thales), is the apparent identity of this king with the 
of the LXX, tht second monogram of which the name is 
composed being often phonetically written as lukha, and 
the Septuagint orthography seeming to show that the 5B 
of the present Hebrew text must be an abbreviation. The 
probable identification of the name of Ameaphel, ~ which 
this sign also occurs, supports the argument, an : 
even may be connected with the Hebrew term Bul, which 
was applied to the rainy month. 

(a) Compare also the war between Belimus and Persetis 
in Cephalion, and remark that Atossa, another Arian epo- 
nym, is jomed with Belochus as joint monarch. This Atos 
is sometimes named Semiramis, and Photius blames Conon 
for having confounded her with the wife of Ninus. It is not 
a little curious that aceording to the Assyrian 
which we now have, Phal-lukha is the eighteenth name, ot 
Belochus is the eighteenth king in the-historical lists; 
this coincidence is probably accidental, as our Pp 
cuneiform series can hardly be considered to be complete. 
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nabem of Samaria, as a king from whom he received 
tribute in the eighth year of his reign,—but as this 
king, Tiglath-Pileser II., certainly defeated Rezin 
and destroyed the city of Damascus in his Syrian 
campaign, and as Rezin is always joined with the 
King of Israel, both in Scripture and in the In- 
scriptions, I believe that in the tribute passage the 
name of Menahem is used improperly for Pekah, 
as on the Nimrud Obelisk the name of Omri is 
used by mistake for Jehoshaphat or Nimshi. (y) 
From the era of Nabonasser in B.c. 747 to the 
taking of Nineveh in 625, the chronological ques- 
tion may be summarily disposed of, as all the 
important facts elicited from the Assyrian inserip- 
tions agree minutely with the Canon of Ptolemy,— 
Tiglath-Pileser IT. probably reigned from B.c. 747 to 
about 730. The name of his successor Shalmaneser 
has never yet been recovered ; but there are two 
inscriptions in the British Museum series which 
almost certainly belong to him (see ‘ Brit. Mus. In- 
seriptions,’ pp. 66 and 72); for in the one we find 
a notice of an attack upon a Ki i 
whose name, although mutilated, I read as Hoshea, 
and in the other there isan account of a campaign 
against a son of Rezin, which latter king was, as 
we know from Scripture, a contemporary of the 
or of Shalmaneser. I suppose Shalman- 
eser, then, to have reigned from about B.c. 730 
to 721, when he was dispossessed by another 
usurper, Sargina or Sargon, while engaged in the 
iege of Samaria. Sargon, who took Samaria in 
the first year of his reign, ruled for nineteen years 
and was succeeded by his son Sennacherib in 
B.c. 702. Contemporary with Sargon we find 
from the inscriptions that Merodach-Baladan 
ascended the throne of Babylon in 721, and that 
he was driven out twelve years afterwards, in exact 
conformity with the Canon of Ptolemy. Of Archi- 
anusand Hagisa, who according to history subse- 
quently reigned in Babylonia, we have no accounts, 
—but Sennacherib drove out Merodach-Baladan a 
second time, as stated by Berosus, in his first year, 
that is in 702, and placed Belibus in his room, who 
was in like manner displaced after three years, and 
succeeded by Esar-Haddon, Sennacherib’s eldest 
son, as Viceroy for his father. There were many 
other eampaigns between Sennacherib and the 
Babylonians, the sons of Merodach-Baladan, who 
had taken refuge with the King of Susiana, making 
ted attempts to recover the country; but I 
have not identified in the inscriptions the names of 
either Regibalus or Messesimordacus, which are 
given in the Canon. Sennacherib reigned for 
twenty-two years (this number I have found upon 
a clay tablet), —and the Canon, therefore, is rigidly 
correct in assigning the year B.C. 680 as the date of 
Esar-Haddon’s accession to the united throne of 
Assyria and Babylonia. With regard to the length 
of the reign of Esar-Haddon and of his successor, 
Asshur-bani-pal, nothing is to be learnt either 
from the inscriptions, or from the Canon, which 
follows the Babylonian and not the Assyrian suc- 
cession; but we cannot be far wrong if we allow 
them twenty years respectively. () They were 
h engaged in wars in Susiana, with the refugee 
family (sons and grandsons) of Merodach-Baladan, 
and with various independent chiefs in Babylonia ; 
but it is doubtful if any names are to be found in 
the inscriptions corresponding with the Saosduchi- 
nus and Chyniladanus of the Canon. The last 
King of Assyria, with whom I am only acquainted 





(y) If Berosus really mentioned a king Phul, after the 
extinction of the upper or Ninus dynasty, he must have 
Teferred to the TIwpoc of Ptolemy’s Canon. It must be 
Observed, indeed, that in the passage of Eusebius, where 
this statement of Berosus is given on the authority of Poly- 
histor, Phul is described as “King of the Chaldeans,” and 
Not of the Assyrians, and Berosus certainly would not have 
confounded the two nations. The identification of the king 
in question with the Phul of Scripture was a mere conjec- 

of Eusebius, who however learned and pious was 
certainly no critic. 

(z) We have many historical cylinders both of Esar- 

and of his son, but they contain no dates. I may 
yt FE to thi Fn Seieeton toms an 
elon; s % ur-bani-pal (son o 
Esar-Haddon), the sculptures of which, both in beauty and 
»and in the elaborateness and skill of their execution, 

are far superior to any monuments previously found in 
to A series of these marbles will shortly be conveyed 
gland; and will convince the public that the cul- 
minating of Assyrian Art was immediately preceding 





the final nm of Nineveh. 


through the inscription published by Mr. Layard 
in page 600 of his ‘ Nineveh and Babylon,’ (aa) I 
suppose to have ascended the throne of Nineveh 
about B.c. 640, and, after a reign of fifteen years, 
to have lost his throne to Nabopolassar in B.c. 625, 
the Assyrian sovereignty being from that time 
merged im the empire of Babylon, and the Canon 
of Ptolemy giving the exact dates of accession of 
the various succeeding Babylonian kings, whom 
I have before named from the inscriptions, down 
to the taking of Babylon, by Cyrus, in B.c. 632. 

In conclusion, I have only to state that, as 
excavations are being now actively pursued in 
Chaldza, upon both banks of the Euphrates, by 
Mr. Loftus, at Senkereh and Warka, on account 
of the Assyrian Fund Society, and by Mr. Taylor, 
at Um-Qeer, Abu Shahrein, and Nawaweis, on 
account of the British Museum, there is every 
reason to expect that, during the present season, 
materials will be collected that shall enable us to 
classify the Kings of the Chaldean dynasty, from 
B.C. 1976 to B.c. 1518, with as much certainty as 
has been attained in the classification of the As- 
syrian Kings from B.c. 1273 to B.c. 625, and that 
we shall thus have an historical tableau of Western 
Asia ascending up to the twentieth century B.c., 
or anterior to the exodus of Abraham from Chal- 
dea, far more determinate and continuous ‘than 
has been obtained for the sister kingdom of Egypt 
from a comparison of the hieroglyphic records with 
the thirty dynasties of Manetho.—I am only await- 
ing the result of the labours of Mr. Loftus and 
Mr. Taylor to proceed to England with the fruits 
of the last two years’ researches in Assyria and 
Babylonia, and I thus hope to arrive in London 
by the end of April or beginning of May. 

H. C, Rawson. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is with very great satisfaction that we are 
able to announce to our readers that Mr. Ewart 
has undertaken to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Libraries Act. The principal scope of the new 
measure is to place the power of founding town 
libraries on the same footing as that of founding 
baths and washhouses. There never was a Bill 
more vehemently (and unreasonably) opposed than 
the first,—possibly it may be so with the second, 
—consequently, this is the time for the friends of 
the measure to petition Parliament in its favour. 
Now is the time for Portsmouth to put away its 
shame,—for Birmingham to recover its lost laurels. 
All who are in favour of the extension of the 
powers given to town councils and vestries, or other 
similar organizations, in places not corporate, and 
also of giving the power to purchase books and 
newspapers, should in their respective localities 
send up to London for the use of Mr. Ewart 
petitions to that effect, as numerously signed as 
possible,—for there can be no doubt that petitions 
would tend to disarm the unscrupulous and viru- 
lent opposition of 1850, and would materially 
strengthen Mr. Ewart’s hands.—A Correspondent 
who takes a warm and honourable interest in 
this movement, suggests that ‘‘ such metropolitan 
parishes as St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, and St. 
George, being especially interested in an amended 
Act, ought to take the lead in petitioning. A 
Free Public Library in every large parish will soon 
be considered as much a necessity as the baker's 
shop. The increase, indeed, of such institutions 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the times.” 
Three towns in England—Birmingham, Exeter, 
and Portsmouth—share the disgrace of having 
rejected so “humanizing’ and enlightened a pro- 
posal asa Free Public Library :—here then is an 
opportunity for the wiser and more liberal citizens 
of these towns to enter the list of protests against 
the ignorant decisions made in their name. Our 
Correspondent says :—‘‘ I am of opinion that the 

(aa) This king, I confess, appears to me very apocryphal. 
I have failed to obtain any bricks bearing his name from 
the S.E. palace at Nimrud, notwithstanding that I have 
prosecuted a search for them for above two years; and the 
variant orthograp 
absolutely irreconcileable. Mr. Layard’s last royal name, 
whose name is found on Lord Aberdeen’s black stone, is 
simply a variant reading for Esar-Haddon, and has no pre- 





hies given in Mr. Layard’s royal list are | the 


empowering town councils and vestries to purchase 
newspapers and periodicals (as well as books) 
would have the best possible effect. The policy of 
educating the minds of the humbler classes by 
means of healthy newspaper literature cannot be 
questioned; and owing to the vexatious imposts on 
this vehicle of information, you cannot reach the 
masses in any other way than by throwing open 
to them, free of any charge, news and reading rooms, 
I contend, that if we do not in this way strive 
earnestly to introduce the artizan to a higher order 
of press literature than that to which he is now 
accustomed, we can never successfully oppose the 
impure and deleterious trash with which the work- 
ing classes are now flooded.”—Let the country do 
its duty—now that the question is re-opened— 
and the House of Commons will not fail it. 

We are pleased to hear that the Council of the 
Royal Society have determined to not only enlarge 
the Proceedings of the Society, but to publish them 
at regular monthly intervals, sending them by post 
to the Fellows, and to non-Fellows who may wish 
to possess them fora small annual subscription. This 
is a judicious change, and we think that under the 
vigorous administration of the Council the Report 
of the Proceedings are likely to become what they 
should be,—viz., the organ of communication for 
those who cultivate that high and abstract science 
which, lacking the more popular elements, has its 
interest—however absorbmg—only for the few. 

A communication has been forwarded to us, 
apparently going its round among personages 
Ingh, civil and military, which, as a literary 
curiosity, and as containing a round, flat and plain 
proposition of sale and barter, is worthy of 
attention and publicity. The document before us 
is dated Administration des Archives Historiques, 
Rue ——,, Paris, and runs as follows: 

“ Your Excellency,—The history of European statesmen 
and warriors which has obtained the approbation of four- 
teen sovereigns, and of numerous subscribers in every 
nation,—ought, at the time present, to contain an article 
on the name of your Excellency. I should be happy to be 
enabled to bestow the utmost paims on the one which is to 
concern you. Your Excellency might have the goodness to 
convey to me some notes on the points whieh you might 
desire to see exactly set forth, in a work already far ad- 
vanced and established for the use of the great libraries of 
Europe. I consider it my duty, before completing any 
article on your name, to wait for ten or twelve days the 
honour of your answer. When the article is sufficiently 
complete, the necessary labour regarding it must occasion 
some expense; but every personage concerned can easily cover 
this, by remitting to us the price of a subscription, either 
by a cheque on his banker, or by a bank bill of his os 
He may choose between the sums of 200, 500, or 1, 
francs. * * As soon as we have received your Exceliency’s 
subscription, we shall submit to you the article on your 
name before finally setting it in its place in the work. We 
should suffer regret were we obliged to devote to your Ex- 
cellency only one of those short articles which are got up 
gratuitously with little expense. All statesmen and war- 
riors, without any exception, will positively be mentioned 
in this book. Signed (for the Administration.)” 
The above assuredly speaks for itself; but our 
literary readers will agree that it is many years 
since they have seen a mercantile speculation more 
clearly propounded in letters of the sharpest Co- 
rinthian brass. 

We have to record a recent instance of great 
liberality and zeal for scientific education on the 
part of Sir Roderick Murchison, and of Mr. 
Greenough, the Father of Geology in this country. 
These gentlemen have presented their valuable 
collections of minerals and fossils to University 
College, with a view of assisting in the completion 
of a Geological Museum there, of which the nucleus 
already exists. We learn that several other emi- 
nent geologists have also intimated their intention 
of adding to the collection, so that this Museum 
bids fair not only to be of service to the students 
of University College, but to take rank ——_— 
important collections of the metropolis. — Prof. 

Morris is now lecturing to a numerous class of 
students in the College. 

At Oxford it has been resolved to erect a spe- 
cial professorship of the Latin language. Two can- 
didates are in the field for the new chair—Mr.. J. 
Carrington and the Rev. G. Butler. 

It may interest some of our readers to learn that 

correspondence which has taken place between 
Government and the Oxford authorities, 


the proposed measures of improvement in that 





tension to an independent place. 


University and its Colleges, has been laid before 
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Parliament and printed. It extends through 100 
folio pages. 

Now that the fine weather has returned—filling 
the air with sunshine and covering the ground 
with flowers,—the natural beauties of the Zoological 
Gardens are putting on their best attire. Under 
the able management of Mr. Mitchell, the gardens 
gain some accession of novelty and interest every 
week :—last week the novelty was a new ant-eater, 
this week it is an Indian lion. The cub lioness— 
born in the gardens—is a great attraction, and the 
marine vivarium still draws together its crowds 
of eager and delighted visitors. The gardens 
themselves, sparkling as they do just now with 
crocuses, should not be missed :—they make a 
sight for spring—“‘a thing of beauty”—to be re- 
gistered for enjoyment, like the Bushey chestnuts 
in summer and the Burnham beeches in autumn.— 
Among the Lenten entertainments now open to 
the public, we may direct attention to a series of 
musical evenings at the Colosseum in Regent’s 
Park,—and to an entertainment—blending song 
and picture—illustrative of the beauties of Sir 
Walter Scott, at the Strand Theatre.—On Thurs- 
day the Panopticon of Sci in Leicester Square 
was opened for a“‘ private view.” To-day it opens 
to the general,—and we suppose, like Mr. Wyld’s 
Great Globe in the area and Mr. Burford’s Pano- 
rama in the corner, it must henceforth be classed 
with those more special and educational sights of 
London which address the mind and imagination 
as well as the eye. 

The French are certainly a little in advance of 
us in certain matters. We refer more especially 
to the way in which, when their armaments are 
leaving France for foreign service, they contrive 
to provide for other than the merely military 
science. Who has not heard of the commissions 
which attended the first Napoleon to Italy and 
Egypt? Who has not had occasion to feel grateful 
that the Republic sent out that body of artists and 
scholars to the banks of the Nile, who discovered 
an old world under the sands of the Desert, and 
brought back with them to Europe the secrets of 
the past ? The second Napoleon who goes out to 
the far East with a mighty armament is, as we 
hear, to be similarly attended. A commission 
will be named—a commission of artists and scho- 
lars—to accompany the expedition to the Black 
Sea, the Crimea, the Danube, the Caucasus, or 
wherever the fortune of war or the spirit of adven- 
ture may lead the Anglo-French. A celebrated 
marine painter is to perpetuate the glories won by 
the combined fleets, and it will be at once pleasant 
and original for the people of the two countries to 
find on the walls of Versailles an artistic com- 
memoration of battles in the memory of which 
they may take an — pride. 

From a letter addressed to Mr. Petermann by 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, and dated Lima, January 
the 26th, 1854, it appears that this indefatigable 
tourist had somewhat deviated in the route she 
proposed to take from California. Instead of 
reaching the United States by way of Mexico and 
the West Indies, she was under that date in the 
‘capital of Peru. This place she describes as pos- 
sessing few attractions for travellers, and the 
country around uninviting for excursions, it being 
of a barren character, with scenery alike through 
all seasons in consequence of the absence of rain. 
The houses of Lima are similar to those in the 
East, plain and without taste. Madame Pfeiffer 
intended to cross the Andes, and explore the 
Amazon River, or go to Cuzco. But if prevented 
by the expense of realizing these projects, she 
would next direct her steps to Guayaquil, Quito 
and Panama. 

Mr. Wilbraham Taylor writes to us:—‘ As the 
son-in-law of the late Sir William Gosset my atten- 
tion has just been called to a statement that ap- 
peared in last week’s Atheneum, to the effect that 
‘The Queen Charlotte, by the advice of an engineer 
officer, Sir William Reid, &., was placed with her 
broadside on the flank of the Grand or Mole bat- 
tery.’ In justice to the memory of a gallant officer 
who signally distinguished himself on that occasion, 
who was commanding engineer on board Lord Ex- 
mouth’s > Queen Charlotte, by whose 
directions alone Lord Exmouth was guided, and to 











whom his country owed a deep debt of gratitude, 
I ask you to correct the evident mistake that has 
been made by the insertion of Sir William Reid’s 
name for that of the late Sir William Gosset. The 
admission of this letter, or of a short notice of your 
own, would be amply sufficient. With many apo- 
logies, I am, &c. WILBRAHAM TAYLOR.” 
—The error here pointed out—it may be as well 
to state—was not made by us; it was quoted by 
us from Col. Chesney, who is, therefore, respon- 
sible for the statement,—and in his hands we leave 
it, confident that he will do whatever the justice 
of the case requires. 

A Correspondent writes from Liverpool, under 
date of the 9th of March,—‘‘I write to inform 
you that the subject of union of our learned socie- 
ties has come before two of them within the course 
of the last week, and has been decided by both in 
the affirmative. The Literary and Philosophical 
Society decided on the adoption of the report on 
the subject by a majority of more than three to 
one; but on the question of making the retention 
of its name a stipulation, it was decided by a 
majority of three that the question should be left 
unembarrassed. This day the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire adopted the report una- 
nimously; so that the question of actual union 
may be regarded as settled. A little difficulty 
may be experienced in fixing on a name which 
will be suitable and yet not interfere much with 
existing prejudices; but in the good cause of learn- 
ing ——— should be sacrificed.—I am, &c. 
A. Hume, LL.D., Hon. Sec. Historic Society.” 

A three days’ sale of the private library of Mr. 
Pickering, took place this week, on the premises 
in Piccadilly, by Mr. G. Robinson, of Old Bond 
Street, and was very numerously attended,—the 
lots offered exciting considerable competition, and 
generally producing excellent prices. A copy of 
Bewick’s Works, large paper, with some additional 
plates, brought 26/. 15s.—Herbert’s Poems, feap. 
8vo., printed on vellum, 10/.—The first five editions 
of Walton’s Angler, uniform inmorocco, by Bedford, 
311. 9s.—Tyndale’s Newe Testament, black letter, 
1536, imperfect, 52/7. 12s.—Twenty Drawings, made 
by Stothard, expressly for his beautiful edition of 
Walton and Cotton’s Angler, 841. 

The Moore-Croker controversy is not likely to 
rest. From many quarters we are urged to insist 
on Mr. Croker’s removal of the embargo on his 
letters to Moore. One Correspondent writes :— 
‘Feeling, as I do in common with yourself and, 
no doubt, with many others of your readers, that 
Mr. Croker is hardly playing a fair game, unless 
he allows of the production of his own letters to 
Mr. Thomas Moore on the subject of a Bermuda 
deputy, I beg leave to quote one more extract 
from the ‘Diary,’ which will be found in Vol. 
V. p. 320, under the date of November 27, 
1828 :—‘ Called at different places. Sat with C. 
some time, and had a good deal of talk about my 
Bermuda place—thinks I cannot take any steps as 
to a deputy (at least, a deputy with security) till 
there is something to give security for, which can 
only occur with a war.’ The italics are Mr. 
Moore’s, and seem to carry with them an implied 
understanding between the parties, which the sur- 
vivor of the two should not hesitate to have sifted, 
by insisting on, and not by tacitly objecting to, the 
production of such authentic documents as his own 
written communications to the deceased poet. Mr. 
Croker’s intemperate language on the opening of 
the discussion will otherwise contrast very un- 
favourably with Lord John Russell’s calm and 
dispassionate statement.”—-While we press Mr. 
Croker on this point of form, we are bound to let 
him know that an opinion is generally expressed 
that either with or without his consent being first 
obtained Lord John Russell has the right to peruse 
and if needful to use that correspondence. It would 
be absurd—as well as unjust—to imagine that one 
side of a private correspondence could be made 
public, without thereby creating a right of answer 
from the other side. Lord John only needs to ask 
Mr. Croker’s permission as a courtesy :—if it be 
denied as a courtesy, it may assuredly be dispensed 
with as a right. 
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ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, 
he it Week.—SEBASTOPOL, CONSTANTINOPLE, and 
ST. PETERSBURGH, THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE (from 
Brewing by Captain Inglefield, R.N.), and the DIORAMA of the 
OCEAN MAIL to INDIA and AUSTRALIA, daily at 3 and § 
o’clock.— Admission (to the whole), 1s. ; Stalls, 28. ; Reserved 
38.; Children, Half-price. 








Mr. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, including the BER. 
NESE OBERLAND and the SIMPLON every Evening at Eight 
o'clock (except Saturday), and every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday Mornings at Two.—Stalls, 38. (which can be taken at the 
Box-Office every day, from Eleven to Four); Area,2s.; Gallery, ly. 

EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 





EGYPTIAN HALL.—CONSTANTINOPLE is NOW OPEN 
every Day at half-past 2 o'clock, and every Evening at 8. 
Lecture is delivered by Mn. Cuarces Kenney, and has been writ- 
ten by Mr. Albert Smith and Mr. Shirley Brooks.—Admission, 
One 8 ing; ed Seats, Two Shillings. 


JAPANESE EXHIBITION.—The first direct importation 
from Japan IS NOW OPEN for exhibition at the Gallery of the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East. By 
request, the period for Closing is extended for a few days pony, the 
Society requiring the Gallery on the 25th inst. for their ings, 
—Admission, 1s. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC iNSTITUTION.— PATRON:— 
H.K.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—DURING LENT, a POPULAR 
LECTURE on ASTRONOMY,SPLEN DIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 
by Dr. BACHHOFFNER, on bom Fe ri ,% Three, 
and at Fight o'clock in the Evenings.—-MAGNIFIED PHUTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES, and a NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, — J. H Leg 48 E m PAPER 

















RUST’S PATENT TUBULAR PIANOFORTE, and of TRES- 
TRAIL’S PATENT METHOD of RAISING SUNKEN VEs- 
SELS.—Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
and Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 











SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GerocraPHicaL.—Feb. 27.—The Earl of Elles. 
mere, President, in the chair. — Lieut.-Col. P. 
Melville, Capt. F. A. Shadwell, R.N., Capt. 
A. P. E. Wilmot, R.N., the Rev. J. Kennedy, 
M.A., Messrs. N. Cowley, G. Farmer, B. Ifill, 
J. H. Johnson, and A. R. Wallace were elected 
Fellows. —The papers read were: ‘Successful 
Exploration of the River Murray, by Capt. Cadell 
om Governor Sir Henry Young, in the Lady 
Augusta steamer,’ communicated through the 
Colonial Office. It was stated that the river 
has proved to be navigable for 1,300 miles, and 
will become the channel of an immense carrying 
trade. — ‘Observations on the proposed North 
Australian Expedition, under Capt. Stokes, R.N.,’ 
by Capt. Sturt.—‘ Remarks on the Exploration 
of North Australia,’ by Capt. Stokes, R.N.—At- 
tention was drawn to the importance of examining 
the northern part of the Australian continent 
about eight years ago, and routes of exploration 
were laid down on the map accompanying my 
account of ‘Discoveries in Australia.’ Those 
routes were as follows : from the Victoria to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria,—southward from the head 
of the latter,—and eastward to the coast. The 
last route has been intersected by Dr. Leichhardt 
and also by Mr. Kennedy. The death of Mr. 
Kennedy and others of his party took place within 
sight of the sea and under circumstances calculated 
to render the co-operation of a vessel on the coast 
highly essential in such expeditions. In Leich- 
hardt’s expedition, Mr. Gilbert, the naturalist, who 
accompanied him, was killed and several of the 
y were dangerously wounded within twenty- 
five miles of the sea; but the party were neverthe- 
less without any means of succour for six months 
after that deplorable event. It cannot be doubted 
that if either of these expeditions had enjoyed 
efficient marine support, their results, however 
satisfactory, would have been incomparably greater. 
In the present case, the vessel necessary to convey 
the party to ite destination may be most usefully 
employed on the shores of the Gulf, in discovering 





the mouths and navigable extent of the numerous 
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rivers known to exist there,—in examining the | Smith, the Rev. D. I. Heath, and Lieut.-Col. P. 
jntervening country,—perhaps in communicating |M. Melvill, were elected.—The Assistant Secre- 
and offering occasional succour to the main body | tary read extracts from a letter recently received 
of explorers coming eastward from the Victoria,— from Col. Rawlinson,—which, being addressed to 
and also in providing a point of retreat for them if ourselves, we have Ya at length in a preceding 
necessary. Our knowledge of the north-western | Page (341).—The Hon. H. E. J. Stanley read a 
rt of the continent is very limited, and the | paper ‘On the Yezidis, or Devil Worshippers.’ 

Victoria River offers great facilities for penetrating — 

that part of the interior. If I may hazard an | Soctety or ANTIQUARIES.—March9.—J. Bruce, 
opinion, it is that before 2° or 3° of latitude have | Esq., Treasurer, in the chair.—The Rev. T. Hugo 
been traversed, beyond my furthest position on | exhibited a specimen of copper Ring Money said 
that river, the party will have crossed the ranges | to have been discovered in the Thames, near the 
trending to the N.E. through Arnhem Land, and | Fleet Ditch.—The conclusion of a Memoir by H. 
may expect much desert interspersed with better |. Breen, Esq., of St. Lucia, ‘On the Caribs or 


country. Whatever may be its character, it will | Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles,’ was 
of course influence the route of the explorers as to | read, 


how far southwards they should proceed before | 


turning towards the shores of the Gulf. The Gulf 


of Carpentaria affords the readiest means of ex- 
loring the 400 miles only of unknown country, 
fring between its head-waters and Sturt’s and 
Mitchell's furthest. Although Capt. Sturt’s pro- 

s was impeded by the Great Central Desert, 
Sir Thomas Mitchell reports the country 400 miles 
more to the eastward to be the best watered por- 


Royat Soctrery or Lirerature.— March 8.—Sir 
John Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Vaux read 
a paper, communicated by Col. Leake, V.P., illus- 
| trative of some drawings forwarded to him by 
Capt. Graves, R.N., of ruined Hellenic round 
towers still existing in the islands of Andros, 
| Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Naxos, and 
| Paros. In a letter addressed by Capt. Graves, 








tion of Australia that he had seen, and that it | R.N., to Col. Leake, he notices the resemblance to 
was open and well watered in the direction of the | the round towers of Ireland. ‘The Irish towers,” 
Gulfof Carpentaria.— Without venturing any direct | he adds, “‘when perfect are generally from 70 to 
opinion on the right of possession, it may not be | 100 feet in height, and from 50 to 60 feet in cir- 
foreign to the subject to allude to the recent occu- | cumference. The Pyrghi in the Greek islands, 
pation of New Caledonia as a penal settlement by | those of Andros and Naxos, for example, are 
the French Government. That island possesses | about 60 feet high, and generally exceed the Irish 
nearly 400 miles of sheltered roadstead, besides | towers in circumference by about 40 feet.” Col. 
many excellent harbours ; and, from its position, | Leake remarks, that though remains of Pyrghi are 
commands the communication between Australia | found in many parts of Greece, it is extremely 
and India, China, Polynesia, South America, and | rare to meet with them in a state of preservation 





in some measure New Zealand. As a depdt for 
arival trade, its being so much nearer the popu- 
lous islands of the Pacific than our southern colo- 
nies, appears to render the immediate extension of 
our settlements northward necessary to counteract 
its influence.—Mr. J. Beete Jukes gave a sketch 
of the geology of Australia so far as it bore upon 
its physical geography.—The President announced 
the publication of the General Index to the second 
ten volumes of the Journal, as well as the twenty- 
third volume of the Society’s Transactions. 





GroLocicat.—March 8.—Prof. E. Forbes, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. N.S. Maskelyne, W. 
Hawkins, T. P. Woodward, and C. W. Dilke, were 
elected Fellows, The following communications 
were read,—‘ On the Geology of the Vicinity of 
Mount Alexander, Victoria, Australia,’ by Mr. A. 
Selwyn. This communication was illustrated by 
a carefully executed geological map and section.— 
‘On Gems and Gold Crystals from Victoria, Aus- 
tralia,’ by Mr. G. M. Stephen. In this communi- 
cation Mr. Stephen gave a detailed catalogue of 
Precious stones and specimens of crystallized gold, 
obtained by himself in the colony of Victoria, and 
now laid before the Society. —‘On the Gold 
Regions of California,’ by Mr. Wilson. The author, 
4 practical miner, who has explored during three 
. Years some of the richest auriferous tracts of Cali- 
fornia, laid before the Society a map and sections 
of these gold-regions.—‘ On the Coromandel Gold 
Diggings, in New Zealand,’ by Mr. C. Heapley. 

ese diggings are on the west side of the dividing 
range, and have been worked in clays at the foot 
of the granite range, and in the gravel of a stream- 
bed. The excavations have been generally shallow, 
and the yield has hitherto been but scanty. The 
clays, however, are locally upwards of 30 feet deep, 
containing rock-fragments in the lowest part, and 
have not yet been fully explored. They rest on 
granite and quartz rock. Gold hasalso been found 
on the eastern side of the dividing range. From 

i. Swainson’s notice of the Coromandel gold dis- 
trict, it appears that the granite is flanked by ver- 
tical schists, and the range is skirted by conglome- 
rates; that volcanic rocks abound in the district ; 
th that the auriferous detritus contains quartz 
locks, and fragments of granite, slate, and trap- 
— On the Geology of Victoria,” by Mr. Evan 
opkins, 





k Astatic.—March4.—The Right Hon. Holt Mac- 
*nzie in the chair.—J, White, Esq., the Rev. R. P. 


so perfect as those described by Capt. Graves; and 
that they are seldom so near to one another as 
they appear to have been in Siphnos, where they 
were evidently intended for the defence of the silver 
mines, for which that island was celebrated. 

BriTIsH ARCH ZOLOGICAL AssociaTIon.—March 
| 8.—Ralph Bernal, Esq. in the chair—Mr. Sadd 
exhibited a Saxon fibula of a circular form and also 
an enamelled medizval badge found at Cambridge. 
Mr. Brent exhibited a leaden token found between 
Canterbury and Fordwich. On one side were the 
letters 1B and on the other a cross; it appears to 
have been a merchant’s mark. The Rev. Mr. 
Hugo laid before the meeting five arrow-heads of 
flint, found at Clough, county Antrim. Mr. 
Whichcord, referring to the paper of Mr. Cuming 
read at the preceding meeting, produced a collection 
of antiquities from New Zealand and Terra del 
Fuego, among which were an elaborately carved 
toilet-box of some coniferous wood, many weapons 
of war and state in bone, wood, and stone. Capt. 
Tupper exhibited an laborately carved lock, found 
at Bridgewater.— Mr. 8. Cuming read a paper 
‘On the Meri of New Zealand,’ and exhi- 
bited a variety of specimens illustrative of his 
remarks. Mr. Gunston produced some examples 
of Roman pottery and glass, obtained last week 
from the excavations going on, on the south side 
of New Cannon Street, near the site of Gerard’s 
Hall. At twenty feet from the frontage he found 
a very thick wall of Roman construction, composed 
of rubble, with layers of red and yellow tiles, mea- 
suring 20 by 18 inches. Near this a plaster floor 
of lime, sand, and broken brick laid on the natural 
bed of gravel. Here and there were mixed with 
the earth fragments of amphore, ampullz, mor- 
taria, urns, and Samian ware, with stamps MARTI 
and OF. SEVERI, also a small clay lamp and several 
flanged tiles. Mr. Pettigrew called the attention 
of the Society to the Roman tessellated pavement, 
lately discovered in Broad Street, and marked its 
inferiority to the specimens at Woodchester, Big- 
nor, and Cirencester. Mr. Pettigrew then read a 
paper by the Rev. Beale Poste, ‘On the Sea Mar- 
gins of Kent and the formation of levels and the 
later alluvial tracts in connexion with historical 
and archeological research, as also inroads of the 
sea in various parts of the coast ;’—asapplying to the 
same subject Mr. Whichcord, from personal exami- 
nation, was able to give authority to Mr. Poste’s 
statements. 








InstTITUTE OF British ArcuitTEects.—March 6. 
—KEarl de Grey, President, in the chair,—the 
Royal Medal was presented to Philip Hardwick. 
The Silver Medal of the Institute was also pre- 
sented to Mr. Edward L. Tarbuck; a Medal of 
Merit (with an honourable addition thereto) to 
Mr. C. F. Haywood, and Medals of Merit to Mr. 
T. G. Elgood and Mr. T. A. Britton, for their re- 
spective essays. A prize of books was also given 
to Mr. F. T. Gompertz for a design. 

HorticutTuRAL.—March 7.—The Right Hon. 
Laurence Sulivan in the chair.—The Earl of Ducie 
was elected a Fellow.—Messrs. Veitch received a 
Certificate for Acacia Drummondi, a very pretty 
species from Swan River, and a similar award for 
Boronia Drummondi, a charming little bush, orna- 
mented with perhaps the brightest rosy flowers of 
any of the genus,—Of strawberries, Mr. Smith 
furnished six pots of Cuthill’s Black Prince, and a 
punnet of the same variety of strawberry, mixed 
with a few berries of Keen’s seedling, came from 
Mr. L. Solomon.—‘“‘ Majolica” vases, and flower- 
pots and stands of various devices and colours, 
were produced by Mr. Good.—From the Societ 
came Azalea ramentacea, a pretty little white kind, 
which appears to hold its leaves on well in winter, 
which the common white sort does not; the Dar- 
win berberry, a perfectly hardy evergreen species, 
but nevertheless well worth a place in a greenhouse, 
owing to the multitudes of charming orange yellow 
flowers with which every spring it is studded. 
Associated with these was also Echeveria retusa, a 
hardy greenhouse succulent, very suitable for 
window decoration. Cuttings of the following 
pears were distributed, viz : Louise d’Orléans : fruit 
middle sized, oblong, melting, and said to be of 
first-rate quality ; ripening in November. Délices 
de Jodoigne; said to be very productive ; fruit 
large, melting, and rich; season October. Zeza- 
muri from Tiflis. And the following plum, Corses 
Dictator: large, purple, and rich; an American 
variety. Specimens of the wood of Abies Douglasi, 
Pinus Laricio, Abies (Larix) Americana, Callitris 
quadrivalvis, Cupressus torulosa, and other Conife- 
rous trees were laid before the meeting. 

LinnEan.—March 7.—The President in the 
chair.—Messrs, C. Darwin and 8. Anderson were 
elected Fellows.— Mr. N. B. Ward exhibited 
two new species of reticulated Algz discovered in 
November, 1853, in Belligam Bay, Ceylon, by Dr. 
Harvey. Of the latter, one was a new species of 
Claudea (C. multifida); the other a new genus 
dedicated by Dr. Harvey to Mr. Van Voorst, the 
natural history publisher, under the name of Van- 
voorstia spectabilis. Mr. Ward also exhibited a 
specimen of a new British Alga, Desmarestia pin- 
natinervia, Montague, discovered by Mr. Sawers 
at Loch Foyle, and two species of Trichomanes 
lately discovered in Alabama, by Mr. Peters, the 
one identical with 7. radicans, the other a new 
muscoid species, dedicated to the discoverer under 
the name of 7’. Petersi, by Dr. Asa Gray, who has 
recorded the discovery, and given characters of the 
new species in the American Journal of Science, 
(vol. xv. Second Series, 1853). Mr. Layard pro- 
duced numerous woods of Ceylon, and made some 
observations on their value in building and other 
constructive arts. Mr. A. White exhibited a 

rtion of the Coleopterous insects collected in the 
eens by Dr. Hooker, as well as others from 
the collection of Mr. Turner, and offered some 
observations respecting them. Other insects, col- 
lected in northern China by Mr. Fortune, and in 
Natal, were exhibited by Mr. S. Stevens. No 
papers were read. 


EnromoLocicaLt.— March 6.—Edward Newman, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. C. Melly was 
elected a Member, and Mr. 8. C. T. Beale a Sub- 
scriber.—It was announced, that the Society will 
make two excursions this year :—one, on the 20th 
of June, to Pembury, the other, on the 8th of 
July, to Mickleham,—and that tickets available 
for either occasion could be obtained by Members 
for themselves or friends at 2s. 6d. each prior to 
2nd of May; and after that date at 3s. 6d. each.— 





Mr. Curtis exhibited several Coleopterous Larve 
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Parliament and printed. It extends through 100 
folio pages. 

Now that the fine weather has returned—filling 
the air with sunshine and covering the ground 
witb flowers,—the natural beauties of the Zoological 
Gardens are putting on their best attire. Under 
the able management of Mr. Mitchell, the gardens 
gain some accession of novelty and interest every 
week :—last week the novelty was a new ant-eater, 
this week it is an Indian lion, The cub lioness— 
born in the gardens—is a great attraction, and the 
marine vivarium still draws together its crowds 
of eager and delighted visitors. The gardens 
themselves, sparkling as they do just now with 
crocuses, should not be missed :—they make a 
sight for spring—‘‘a thing of beauty”—to be re- 
gistered for enjoyment, like the Bushey chestnuts 
in summer and the Burnham beeches in autumn.— 
Among the Lenten entertainments now open to 
the public, we may direct attention to a series of 
musical evenings at the Colosseum in Regent’s 
Park,—and to an entertainment—blending song 
and picture—illustrative of the beauties of Sir 
Walter Scott, at the Strand Theatre.—On Thurs- 
day the Panopticon of Science in Leicester Square 
was opened for a‘‘ private view.” To-day it opens 
to the general,—and we suppose, like Mr. Wyld’s 
Great Globe in the area and Mr. Burford’s Pano- 
rama in the corner, it must henceforth be classed 
with those more special and educational sights of 
London which address the mind and imagination 
as well as the eye. 

The French are certainly a little in advance of 
us in certain matters. We refer more especially 
to the way in which, when their armaments are 
leaving France for foreign service, they contrive 
to provide for other than the merely military 
science. Who has not heard of the commissions 
which attended the first Napoleon to Italy and 
Egypt? Who has not had occasion to feel grateful 
that the Republic sent out that body of artists and 
scholars to the banks of the Nile, who discovered 
an old world under the sands of the Desert, and 
brought back with them to Europe the secrets of 
the past ? The second Napoleon who goes out to 
the far East with a mighty armament is, as we 
hear, to be similarly attended. A commission 
will be named—a commission of artists and scho- 
lars—to accompany the expedition to the Black 
Sea, the Crimea, the Danube, the Caucasus, or 
wherever the fortune of war or the spirit of adven- 
ture may lead the Anglo-French. A celebrated 
marine painter is to perpetuate the glories won by 
the combined fleets, and it will be at once pleasant 
and original for the people of the two countries to 
find on the walls of Versailles an artistic com- 
memoration of battles in the memory of which 
they may take an —_ pride. 

From a letter addressed to Mr. Petermann by 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, and dated Lima, January 
the 26th, 1854, it appears that this indefatigable 
tourist had somewhat deviated in the route she 
proposed to take from California. Instead of 
reaching the United States by way of Mexico and 
the West Indies, she was under that date in the 
‘capital of Peru. This place she describes as pos- 
sessing few attractions for travellers, and the 
country around uninviting for excursions, it being 
of a barren character, with scenery alike through 
all seasons in consequence of the absence of rain. 
The houses of Lima are similar to those in the 
East, plain and without taste. Madame Pfeiffer 
intended to cross the Andes, and explore the 
Amazon River, or go to Cuzco. But if prevented 
by the expense of realizing these projects, she 
would next direct her steps to Guayaquil, Quito 
and Panama. 

Mr. Wilbraham Taylor writes to us:—‘ As the 
son-in-law of the late Sir William Gosset my atten- 
tion has just been called to a statement that ap- 
peared in last week’s Atheneum, to the effect that 
‘ The Queen Charlotte, by the advice of an engineer 
officer, Sir William Reid, &c., was placed with her 
broadside on the flank of the Grand or Mole bat- 
tery.’ In justice to the memory of a gallant officer 
who signally distinguished himself on that occasion, 
who was commanding engineer on board Lord Ex- 
mouth’s fing wes, Bey Queen Charlotte, by whose 
directions alone Lord Exmouth was guided, and to 





whom his country owed a deep debt of gratitude, 
I ask you to correct the evident mistake that has 
been made by the insertion of Sir William Reid’s 
name for that of the late Sir William Gosset. The 
admission of this letter, or of a short notice of your 
own, would be amply sufficient. With many apo- 
logies, I am, &c. WILBRAHAM TAYLOR.” 
—The error here pointed out—it may be as well 
to state—was not made by us; it was quoted by 
us from Col. Chesney, who is, therefore, respon- 
sible for the statement,—and in his hands we leave 
it, confident that he will do whatever the justice 
of the case requires. 

A Correspondent writes from Liverpool, under 
date of the 9th of March,—‘‘I write to inform 
you that the subject of union of our learned socie- 
ties has come before two of them within the course 
of the last week, and has been decided by both in 
the affirmative. The Literary and Philosophical 
Society decided on the adoption of the report on 
the subject by a majority of more than three to 
one; but on the question of making the retention 
of its name a stipulation, it was decided by a 
majority of three that the question should be left 
unembarrassed. This day the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire adopted the report una- 
nimously; so that the question of actual union 
may be regarded as settled. A little difficulty 
may be experienced in fixing on a name which 
will be suitable and yet not interfere much with 
existing prejudices; but in the good cause of learn- 
ing __- should be sacrificed.—I am, &c. 
A. Hume, LL.D., Hon. Sec. Historic Society.” 

A three days’ sale of the private library of Mr. 
Pickering, took place this week, on the premises 
in Piccadilly, by Mr. G. Robinson, of Old Bond 
Street, and was very numerously attended,—the 
lots offered exciting considerable competition, and 
generally producing excellent prices. A copy of 
Bewick’s Works, large paper, with some additional 
plates, brought 26/. 15s.—Herbert’s Poems, feap. 
8vo., printed on vellum, 10/.—The first five editions 
of Walton’s Angler, uniform inmorocco, by Bedford, 
311. 9s.—Tyndale’s Newe Testament, black letter, 
1536, imperfect, 52/. 12s.—Twenty Drawings, made 
by Stothard, expressly for his beautiful edition of 
Walton and Cotton’s Angler, 841. 

The Moore-Croker controversy is not likely to 
rest. From many quarters we are urged to insist 
on Mr. Croker’s removal of the embargo on his 
letters to Moore. One Correspondent writes :— 
‘‘ Feeling, as I do in common with yourself and, 
no doubt, with many others of your readers, that 
Mr. Croker is hardly playing a fair game, unless 
he allows of the production of his own letters to 
Mr. Thomas Moore on the subject of a Bermuda 
deputy, I beg leave to quote one more extract 
from the ‘Diary,’ which will be found in Vol. 
V. p. 320, under the date of November 27, 
1828 :—‘ Called at different places, Sat with C. 
some time, and had a good deal of talk about my 
Bermuda place—thinks I cannot take any steps as 
to a deputy (at least, a deputy with security) till 
there is something to give security for, which can 
only occur with a war.’ The italics are Mr. 
Moore’s, and seem to carry with them an implied 
understanding between the parties, which the sur- 
vivor of the two should not hesitate to have sifted, 
by insisting on, and not by tacitly objecting to, the 
production of such authentic documents as his own 
written communications to the deceased poet. Mr. 
Croker’s intemperate language on the opening of 
the discussion will otherwise contrast very un- 
favourably with Lord John Russell’s calm and 
dispassionate statement.”—While we press Mr. 
Croker on this point of form, we are bound to let 
him know that an opinion is generally expressed 
that either with or without his consent being first 
obtained Lord John Russell has the right to peruse 
and if needful to use that correspondence. It would 
be absurd—as well as unjust—to imagine that one 
side of a private correspondence could be made 
public, without thereby creating a right of answer 
from the other side. Lord John only needs to ask 
Mr. Croker’s permission as a courtesy :—if it be 
denied as a courtesy, it may assuredly be dispensed 
with as a right. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLERy 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WoReae Bete fer 
ARTISTS isOPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five —Admene st 
Catalogue, éd. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary 

THE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, t 8 weet 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, ~ The EVENTH oANNU SE 
EXHIBITION of the NATIONAL INSTITUTION of Fuad 
ARTS is NOW OPEN from 9 till dusk —Admission, 1s “Ge 
logue, 6d. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 
COLOSSEUM.—VOCAL CONCERT, with harge 
Monday, March 20th,and during the week, oe Soden a Vout 
Concert. Principal Singers—  Brandau, Miss Canni, 
Miss St. Vincent, Mr. felville, fe. Sc. Herr Brandau, Condus: 
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RAMA of LONDON BY DAY, Conservatories So" } ~~ —_ 
ng (except Saturday) from Seven till Ten, with PANORAMS of 
SEE ee NG pihceiane “Manta, ont 
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by Captain Inglefield, R.N.), and the DIORA. 

to INDLA and AUSTRALIA, daily at's ae 
o’clock.— Admission (to the whole), 1s. ; Stalls, 28. ; Reserved Seats 
3s.; Children, Half-price. ’ 


Mr. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, including the BER. 
NESE OBERLAND and the SIMPLON, every Evening at Eight 
o'clock (except Saturday), and every Tuesday, Thu . and 
Saturday Mornings at Two.—Stalls, 38. (which can be taken at the 
Box-Office every , from Eleven to Four); Area,2s.; Gallery, lg. 

EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 








EGYPTIAN HALL.—CONSTANTINOPLE is NOW OPEN 
every Day at half-past 2 o’cl and every Evening at 8 The 
Lecture is delivered by Mn. Cuartes Kenney, and has been writ- 
ten by Mr. Albert Smith and Mr. Shirley Brooks.—Admission, 
One Shilling; Reserved Seats, Two Shillings. 


JAPANESE EXHIBITION.—The first direct importation 
8 NOW OPEN for exhibition at the Gallery of the 
Society of Painters in Wate: lours, 5 4 Mall 
request, the period for Closing is extended for a few days only, the 
Society requiring the Gallery on the 25th inst. for their Paintings. 
—Admission, 1s. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— PATRON:— 
H.K.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—DURING LENT, a POPULAR 
LECTURE on ASTRONOMY,SPLEN DIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 
by Dr. BACHHOFFNER, on Se, and Prides Three, 
and at Fight o'clock in the ita AGNIFIED PHoTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES, and a NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. — LECTUK by J. H. PEPPER, Fos. ER 
MAKING and its DECORATION with COLOURS.—L. 
by Dr. BACHHOFFNER on WILKINS’S NEW 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.—DES' 
RUST’S PATENT TUBULAR PIANOFORTE, an 
Honey he ee ar A 
.—Open Mornings and Evenings. mission, 18. ; 
and Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 






































SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—F'eb. 27.—The Earl of Elles- 
mere, President, in the chair. — Lieut.-Col. P. 
Melville, Capt. F. A. Shadwell, R.N., Capt. 
A. P. E. Wilmot, R.N., the Rev. J. Kennedy, 
M.A., Messrs. N. Cowley, G. Farmer, B. Ifill, 
J. H. Johnson, and A. R. Wallace were elected 
Fellows.—The papers read were: ‘Successful 
Exploration of the River Murray, by Capt. Cadell 
| Governor Sir Henry Young, in the Lady 
Augusta steamer,’ communicated through the 
Colonial Office. It was stated that the river 
has proved to be navigable for 1,300 miles, and 
will become the channel of an immense carrying 
trade. — ‘Observations on the proposed North 
Australian Expedition, under Capt. Stokes, R.N.,’ 
by Capt. Sturt.—‘ Remarks on the Exploration 
of North Australia,’ by Capt. Stokes, R.N.—At- 
tention was drawn to the importance of examining 
the northern part of the Australian continent 
about eight years ago, and routes of exploration 
were laid down on the map accompanying my 
account of ‘Discoveries in Australia.’ Those 
routes were as follows: from the Victoria to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, —southward from the head 
of the latter,—and eastward to the coast. The 
last route has been intersected by Dr. Leichhardt 
and also by Mr. Kennedy. The death of Mr. 
Kennedy and others of his party took place within 
sight of the sea and under circumstances calculated 
to render the co-operation of a vessel on the coast 
highly essential in such expeditions. In Leich- 
hardt’s expedition, Mr. Gilbert, the naturalist, who 
accompanied him, was killed and several of the 

rty were dangerously wounded within twenty- 
five miles of the sea; but the party were neverthe- 
less without any means of succour for six mon 
after that deplorable event. It cannot be doubted 
that if either of these expeditions had enjoyed 
efficient marine support, their results, however 
satisfactory, would have been incomparably greater. 
In the present case, the vessel necessary to convey 
the party to its destination may be most usefully 


employed on the shores of the Gulf, in discovering 





the mouths and navigable extent of the numerous 
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rivers known to exist there,—in examining the | Smith, the Rev. D. I. Heath, and Lieut.-Col. P. 
jntervening country,—perhaps in communicating | M. Melvill, were elected.—The Assistant Secre- 
and offering occasional succour to the main body | tary read extracts from a letter recently received 
of explorers coming eastward from the Victoria,— | from Col. Rawlinson,—which, being addressed to 
and also in providing a point of retreat for them if | ourselves, we have given at length in a preceding 
necessary. Our knowledge of the north-western , Page (341).—The Hon. H. E. J. Stanley read a 
rt of the continent is very limited, and the | paper ‘On the Yezidis, or Devil Worshippers.’ 

Victoria River offers great facilities for penetrating ie Sa 

that part of the interior. If I may hazard an)  Socrery or AnTIquantEs.—March 9.—J. Bruce, 
opinion, it is that before 2° or 3° of latitude have Esq., Treasurer, in the chair.—The Rev. T. Hugo 
been traversed, beyond my furthest position on | exhibited a specimen of copper Ring Money said 
that river, the party will have crossed the ranges | to have been discovered in the Thames, near the 
trending to the N.E. thr ough Arnhem Land, and | Fleet Ditch.—The conclusion of a Memoir by H. 
may expect much desert interspersed with better |. Breen, Esq., of St. Lucia, ‘On the Caribs or 


country. Whatever may be its character, it will Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles,’ was 
of course influence the route of the explorers as to | read, 


how far southwards they should proceed before | ee 


turning towards the shores of the Gulf. The Gulf 
of Carpentaria affords the readiest means of ex- 
loring the 400 miles only of unknown country, | 
ying between its head-waters and Sturt’s and 


Royat Socrery or LITERATuRE.— March 8.—Sir 
John Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Vaux read 
a paper, communicated by Col. Leake, V.P., illus- 
trative of some drawings forwarded to him by 


Mitchell's furthest. Although Capt. Sturt’s pro- | Capt. Graves, R.N., of ruined Hellenic round 
gress was impeded by the Great Central Desert, | towers still existing in the islands of Andros, 
Sir Thomas Mitchell reports the country 400 miles | Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Naxos, and 
more to the eastward to be the best watered por-| Paros. In a letter addressed by Capt. Graves, 
tion of Australia that he had seen, and that it R.N., to Col. Leake, he notices the resemblance to 





was open and well watered in the direction of the 

Gulfof Carpentaria.—Without venturing any direct | 
opinion on the right of possession, it may not be 
foreign to the subject to allude to the recent occu- | 
pation of New Caledonia as a penal settlement by | 
the French Government. That island possesses 
nearly 400 miles of sheltered roadstead, besides 
many excellent harbours; and, from its position, 
commands the communication between Australia 
and India, China, Polynesia, South America, and 
in some measure New Zealand. As a depot for | 
arival trade, its being so much nearer the popu- 

lous islands of the Pacific than our southern colo- 

nies, appears to render the immediate extension of 

our settlements northward necessary to counteract | 
its influence.—Mr. J. Beete Jukes gave a sketch 
of the geology of Australia so far as it bore upon 
its physical geography.—The President announced 
the publication of the General Index to the second | 
ten volumes of the Journal, as well as the twenty- 
third volume of the Society’s Transactions. 








| 





GroLocicaL.—March 8.—Prof. E. Forbes, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. N.S. Maskelyne, W. 
Hawkins, T. P. Woodward, and C. W. Dilke, were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 
were read,—‘ On the Geology of the Vicinity of 
Mount Alexander, Victoria, Australia,’ by Mr. A. 
Selwyn. This communication was illustrated by 
a carefully executed geological map and section.— 
‘On Gems and Gold Crystals from Victoria, Aus- 
tralia,’ by Mr. G. M. Stephen. In this communi- 
cation Mr. Stephen gave a detailed catalogue of 
Precious stones and specimens of crystallized gold, 
obtained by himself in the colony of Victoria, and 
now laid before the Society. —‘On the Gold 
Regions of California,’ by Mr. Wilson. The author, 
4 practical miner, who has explored during three 
.years some of the richest auriferous tracts of Cali- 
fornia, laid before the Society a map and sections 
of these gold-regions.—‘On the Coromandel Gold 
Diggings, in New Zealand,’ by Mr. C. Heapley. 

ese diggings are on the west side of the dividing 
Tange, and have been worked in clays at the foot 
of the granite range, and in the gravel of a stream- 

. The excavations have been generally shallow, 
and the yield has hitherto been but scanty. The 
clays, however, are locally upwards of 30 feet deep, 
containing rock-fragments in the lowest part, and 
have not yet been fully explored. They rest on 
Sranite and quartz rock. Gold hasalso been found 
on the eastern side of the dividing range. From 
i. Swainson’s notice of the Coromandel gold dis- 
trict, it appears that the granite is flanked by ver- 
tical schists, and the range is skirted by conglome- 
rates; that volcanic rocks abound in the district ; 
and that the auriferous detritus contains quartz 
locks, and fragments of owe slate, and trap- 

v 


rock,—‘ On th “ sae 
Hopkins, e Geology of Victoria,’ by Mr. Evan 





Astatic.—March4.—The Right Hon. Holt Mac- 


the round towers of Ireland. ‘‘ The Irish towers,” 
he adds, “‘ when perfect are generally from 70 to 
100 feet in height, and from 50 to 60 feet in cir- 
cumference. The Pyrghi in the Greek islands, 
those of Andros and Naxos, for example, are 
about 60 feet high, and generally exceed the Irish 
towers in circumference by about 40 feet.” Col. 
Leake remarks, that though remains of Pyrghi are 
found in many parts of Greece, it is extremely 
rare to meet with them in a state of preservation 
so perfect as those described by Capt. Graves; and 
that they are seldom so near to one another as 
they appear to have been in Siphnos, where they 
were evidently intended for the defence of the silver 
mines, for which that island was celebrated. 

British ARCH ZOLOGICAL AssociaTIon.—March 
8.—Ralph Bernal, Esq. in the chair.—Mr. Sadd 
exhibited a Saxon fibula of a circular form and also 
an enamelled medieval badge found at Cambridge. 
Mr. Brent exhibited a leaden token found between 
Canterbury and Fordwich. On one side were the 
letters 1B and on the other a cross; it appears to 
have been a merchant’s mark. The Rev. Mr. 
Hugo laid before the meeting five arrow-heads of 
flint, found at Clough, county Antrim. Mr. 
Whichcord, referring to the paper of Mr. Cuming 
read at the preceding meeting, produced a collection 
of antiquities from New Zealand and Terra del 
Fuego, among which were an elaborately carved 
toilet-box of some coniferous wood, many weapons 
of war and state in bone, wood, and stone. Capt. 
Tupper exhibited an laborately carved lock, found 
at Bridgewater.— Mr. 8. Cuming read a paper 
‘On the Meri of New Zealand,’ and exhi- 
bited a variety of specimens illustrative of his 
remarks. Mr. Gunston —— some examples 
of Roman pottery and glass, obtained last week 
from the excavations going on, on the south side 
of New Cannon Street, near the site of Gerard’s 
Hall. At twenty feet from the frontage he found 
a very thick wall of Roman construction, composed 
of rubble, with layers of red and yellow tiles, mea- 
suring 20 by 13 inches. Near this a plaster floor 
of lime, sand, and broken brick laid on the natural 
bed of gravel. Here and there were mixed with 
the earth fragments of amphore, ampull, mor- 
taria, urns, and Samian ware, with stamps MARTI 
and OF. SEVERI, also a small clay lamp and several 
flanged tiles. Mr. Pettigrew called the attention 
of the Society to the Roman tessellated pavement, 
lately discovered in Broad Street, and marked its 
inferiority to the specimens at Woodchester, Big- 
nor, and Cirencester. Mr. Pettigrew then read a 
paper by the Rev. Beale Poste, ‘On the Sea Mar- 
gins of Kent and the formation of levels and the 
later alluvial tracts in connexion with historical 
and archeological research, as also inroads of the 
sea in various parts of the coast ;’—asapplying to the 
same subject Mr. Whichcord, from personal exami- 
nation, was able to give authority to Mr. Poste’s 
statements. 





Kenzie in the chair,—J, White, Esq., the Rev. R. P. 





INSTITUTE OF British ARcHITECTS.—March 6. 


.—Earl de Grey, President, in the chair,—the 


Royal Medal was presented to Philip Hardwick. 
The Silver Medal of the Institute was also pre- 
sented to Mr. Edward L. Tarbuck; a Medal of 
Merit (with an honourable addition thereto) to 
Mr. C. F. Haywood, and Medals of Merit to Mr. 
T. G. Elgood and Mr. T. A. Britton, for their re- 
spective essays. A prize of books was also given 
to Mr. F. T. Gompertz for a design. 

HortTIcuLTuRAL.—March 7.—The Right Hon. 
Laurence Sulivan in the chair.—The Earl of Ducie 
was elected a Fellow.—Messrs. Veitch received a 
Certificate for Acacia Drummondi, a very pretty 
species from Swan River, and a similar award for 
Boronia Drummondi, a charming little bush, orna- 
mented with perhaps the brightest rosy flowers of 
any of the genus.—Of strawberries, Mr. Smith 
furnished six pots of Cuthill’s Black Prince, and a 
punnet of the same variety of strawberry, mixed 
with a few berries of Keen’s seedling, came from 
Mr. L. Solomon.—‘“‘ Majolica” vases, and flower- 
pots and stands of various devices and colours, 
were produced by Mr. Good.—From the Societ 
came Azalea ramentacea, a pretty little white kind, 
which appears to hold its leaves on well in winter, 
which the common white sort does not; the Dar- 
win berberry, a perfectly hardy evergreen species, 
but nevertheless well worth a place in a greenhouse, 
owing to the multitudes of charming orange yellow 
flowers with which every spring it is studded. 
Associated with these was also Echeveria retusa, a 
hardy greenhouse succulent, very suitable for 
window decoration. Cuttings of the following 
pears were distributed, viz : Louise d’Orléans : fruit 
middle sized, oblong, melting, and said to be of 
first-rate quality ; ripening in November. Délices 
de Jodoigne; said to be very productive; fruit 
large, melting, and rich; season October. Zeza- 
muri from Tiflis, And the following plum, Corses 
Dictator: large, purple, and rich; an American 
variety. Specimens of the wood of Abies Douglasi, 
Pinus Laricio, Abies (Larix) Americana, Callitris 
quadrivalvis, Cupressus torulosa, and other Conife- 
rous trees were laid before the meeting. 


Liynean.—March 7.—The President in the 
chair.—Messrs. C. Darwin and 8. Anderson were 
elected Fellows.— Mr. N. B. Ward exhibited 
two new species of reticulated Algz discovered in 
November, 1853, in Belligam Bay, Ceylon, by Dr. 
Harvey. Of the latter, one was a new species of 
Claudea (C. multifida); the other a new genus 
dedicated by Dr. Harvey to Mr. Van Voorst, the 
natural history publisher, under the name of Van- 
voorstia spectabilis. Mr. Ward also exhibited a 
specimen of a new British Alga, Desmarestia pin- 
natinervia, Montague, discovered by Mr. Sawers 
at Loch Foyle, and two species of Trichomanes 
lately discovered in Alabama, by Mr. Peters, the 
one identical with 7. radicans, the other a new 
muscoid species, dedicated to the discoverer under 
the name of 7’. Petersi, by Dr. Asa Gray, who has 
recorded the discovery, and given characters of the 
new species in the American Journal of Science, 
(vol. xv. Second Series, 1853). Mr. Layard pro- 
duced numerous woods of Ceylon, and made some 
observations on their value in building and other 
constructive arts. Mr. A. White exhibited a 

rtion of the Coleopterous insects collected in the 
Sientages by Dr. Hooker, as well as others from 
the collection of Mr. Turner, and offered some 
observations respecting them. Other insects, col- 
lected in northern China by Mr. Fortune, and in 
Natal, were exhibited by Mr. S. Stevens. No 
papers were read. 


Enromo.ocicaL.— March 6.—Edward Newman, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. C. Melly was 
elected a Member, and Mr. 8. C. T. Beale a Sub- 
scriber.—It was announced, that the Society will 
make two excursions this year :—one, on the 20th 
of June, to Pembury, the other, on the 8th of 
July, to Mickleham,—and that tickets available 
for either occasion could be obtained by Members 
for themselves or friends at 2s. 6d. each prior to 
2nd of May; and after that date at 3s. 6d. each.— 





Mr. Curtis exhibited several Coleopterous Larve 
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taken by him in France during 1853,—and one of 
a ies of Pyralis, which does great mischief in 
ections of insects in France by feeding on the 
i .—Mr. Stevens exhibited specimens of 
the new British Zygane Minos, taken last year 
near Galway, by Henry Milner, Esq. Mr. Stevens 
also exhibited some fine insects lately collected by 
Mr. Fortune in the north of China,—and some 
Lepidoptera found by Herr Guenzius at Port 
Natal. — Mr. Moore exhibited a mud-nest of a 
Mason bee or wasp, consisting of several cells, 
found attached to a wall in India.—The President 
announced the capture of a new British insect, 
Hemerobius dipterus, by Mr. J. C. Dale, at Lang- 
port, Dorset.—Read, a letter from Mr. G. New- 
rt, controverting some statements by Mr. F. 
ith, in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, 
———- Monodontomeras, and claiming for him- 
riority of discovery of the larva. Mr. Smith 
briefly replied that he nothing to retract, and 
abide by his published statements.—Read, 
a paper entitled ‘Observations on the Phospho- 
rescence of the Larva of an Insect,’ by J. Rein- 
hardt, read before the Association of Naturalists 
at Copenhagen, on the 18th of February, 1853.— 
This very interesting notice of a luminous Coleo- 
= Larva seen in Brazil, was translated 
m the Danish for the Society by Dr. Wallich, 
F.R.S., &c.—Mr. Spence communicated an ex- 
tract frem the Journal of the Society of Arts, stating 
that Sir W. Reid had succeeded after several 
failures in importing from India a quantity of 
eggs of Bombyx Cynthia, which had hatched, and 
the larve were healthy, and feeding on their 
natural food—the castor-oil plant. The silk pro- 
duced by these caterpillars is coarse, but very 
durable ; and the extension of its cultivation and 
its probable improvement in quality may prove to 
be of much importance to Europe. 


PHILOLOGICAL.— Feb. 28.—T. Watts, Esq., in 
the chair.—Lord R. Montagu, Messrs. E. B. 
Eastwick and E. Buller were elected Members. 
A paper was read by Mr. Wedgwood, entitled 
‘English Etymologies.’ It consisted of derivations 
of single words, and classes of words. 





Institution or Civit ENGIngEERS.—March 14. 
—J. Simpson, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
discussion on Mr. Yates’s paper, ‘On the Ad- 
vantages of Uniformity in European Weights, 
Measures, and Coins,’ was continued through the 
evening, and not being concluded, was adjourned 
until March 28, 


Royat Ivstirvution.—Feb. 24.—Sir J. P. Boi- 
leau, Vice-President, in the chair. — ‘On the 
Acidity, Sweetness, and Strength of different 
Wines,’ by Mr. H. B. Jones. 

March 3.—G. Dodd, Esq., Vice-President, in 
the chair.—‘On certain Phenomena of Rotatory 
Motion,’ by the Rev. Baden Powell. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mor. Royal Academy, 8.—‘ On Sculpture, by Sir R. Westmacott. 
~ SiRRerlae al de ces Renae Dee” 
venue deriv: ies.” 
No “ m Customs and Exc: uties, 


Tvxs. Horticultural, 3. 
— Linnean, 8. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8—* Martin’s Improved 
Jacq Machine,’ by Mr, Laforest.—* Ruthven’s, Pro- 
Royal Lneeitation a On Heat,’ by Prof. 
= yal Institution, 3—* On : rof. Tyndall. 
Wep. Royal Society of Literature, 44. ” _ 
= of A .——*On some of the Undeveloped Re- 
sources of India,’ by Dr. Buist (of Bom! . 
— Geological, 8.—‘On the Geology of Madeira,’ by Sir ©. 
Lyell and Mr. eS Fish-Remains in Flint,’ 
by Capt. Alexander.— On some Valleys in Yorkshire,’ by 


tr. Borby. 
— British Archmological Association —* » 
dam ofa nme of Catan on fhe atin 
a ¥ ir,’ by Mr. F 
Tuvrs. Numismatic, 7. ” _— . 
—  Antiquaries, 8 


Royal, 84. 
— Royal Institution, 3—*On Animal Physiology,’ by Prof. 
Wharto Jones. ae oe 


nm J Ol 
Fri. Philological, 8—‘On the Meaning and Derivation of 
Latin Particle Mod,” by the Rev. JW. Donaldsom 


wiley ~~ ef AB 
68 su 

Sard Lhinel Kingione: bebe a 

Baz. Inatit ‘On the Chemistry of the Non- 


a 3— 
etallic Elements,’ by Prof. Miller. 
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FINE ARTS a 
THE PORTLAND GALLERY. 
FHom a crowd of smooth incarnations of smug 
vanity and complacent ugliness,—from portraits 
of self-xpplauding nobles and portraits of very 





common commoners that very few applaud,—from 
widows at Nain and widows who are inane,— 
from firework phantasmagorias and ballet-dancing 
angels, —from sketches from Nature that look 
as unreal as imagination, and imaginings much 
more sober than Nature, we turn with pleasure 
to Faust’s Margaret returning from the Fountain 
(No. 28), by Miss A. M. Howitt. It is like 
stepping out of the glare and noise of a country 
theatre into the soft lustre and dewy fresh- 
ness of a May morning. There is head and heart 
work in this little poem of a picture; no inch 
of feeble thought stretched painfully over a dozen 
feet of canvas, no pin’s head of metal beaten out to 
half an acre of colourless film. It is tenderly con- 
ceived, full of more heart than women usually 
show to the sorrows of their own sex, and painted 
by a hand with the firm delicacy of a man’s 
execution. The moment is happily chosen when 


the flippant malice of her thoughtless fellows has | by L 


probed Margaret to the quick, and has cast a 
shadow of despair over her deep grief and peni- 
tence. Her face shows that the heart-break has be- 
gun, the hand pressed on her temple that dull aching 
of her very blood which she could not soothe, no 
not with all the balms of Gilead. It is a pity 
that a picture of such deep and exquisite sentiment 
should be marred by a background of unmiti- 
gated green, with no tint gentler than that of duck- 
weed or verdigris. Why should every leaf thus 
jostle with its neighbour to see which shall come 
nearest to the eye of the spectator? why is each one 
veined and spotted with a painful labour and bota- 
nical research much misused? In nature there is 
more depth of tone,—every blade of grass, though 
golden and transparent in the sun, casts its small 
detracting shadow on its kinsman, and there is a 
mystery and retreating depth which no surface- 
painting alone can ever reach. Of course, this able 
and promising picture was immediately sold,—and 
might have been sold many times over on the day 
of the private view. 

The Apparition of Evangeline to Uncle Tom (399), 
by Mr. F. Williams, is another production of a 
student in the same Pre-Raphaelite school to which 
Miss Howitt, perhaps unconsciously, inclines. 
There are a sincerity of purpose, a fervour and an 
enthusiasm about these young men. But there are 
two sorts of artistic eyes, not to mention the third 
more common sort, a wall eye,—the microscopic and 
the telescopic: the last takes a slovenly, sweeping 
glance at nature ; the first looks till it sees animal- 
culzeven in dew-drops, andstares vacantly at objects 
till the diseased sense spies rainbows in some places, 
prisms in others, and coloured mist everywhere. 
Many minds see nothing where they should see 
something,—these men spy something in nothing. 
Everything shifts and twinkles before them like 
cobwebs.in the sun. This picture is an instance: 
everything is spangled, from the angel’s wings to 
Uncle Tom’s nose. Evangeline has improved by 
change of air, and has grown at least three feet 
since she last touched earth. Uncle Tom’s face is 
affected, and does not wear the calm smile of one 
dreaming of heaven, With many faults, however, 
there is promise in this picture, and we see a mis- 
placed originality and honesty of intention that 
may yet do better things. Mr. Williams’s Mariana 
(245), though not having a trace of the real cha- 
racter, has much more the tone of reality. 

Of the same daguerreotype class is A Chip of the 
Old Block (273), by Mr. Daniel Pasmore,—and 
yet possessing a fresh originality and a heartiness 
that relieves the spangling from affectation. The 
carpenter might be better drawn,—at present his 
head is a block-head indeed. These Pre-Raphaelite 
eyes.seem to resemble those of the dragon-fly, which 
naturalists tell us are no common eyes but con- 
glomerates of a dozen lenses. A Violet Bank (298), 
by the same artist, though more commonplace in 
subject, is broader in treatment with less of rain- 
bow reflection. The faces are beautiful, as Mr. 
Pasmore’s generally are. 

The Lady of Shalott (232), by R. S. Lauder, 
is graceful and undoubtedly poetical; but has 
nothing in common with the weird lady of Tenny- 
son, and certainly has not held her magic ‘‘ mirror 
up to nature,”—why it should reflect her face 
like any other looking-glass, and a wild, vapoury 





sea besides, we cannot conjecture. Ki 

of “maidens with the breast of onan ae 
this lady’s flesh, and let us not be want 
in the - pt of human kindness, seems 
curds and whey. This creamy face, vergi 

a deep claret colour, may have been like the 
Lady of Shalott, but is certainly not common jp 
living humanity. Portrait of a Lady (71), by the 
same artist, is a very queenly, corpse-like affair 
with the same fault—that it goes the way of all his 
other flesh. It is not wanting in lady-like grace, 
though evidently unfinished. r 

Study of a Breton Farm (261),—and Interior of 
a Breton Farm (275), by Mr. A. Provis, are deli. 
cious little followings of the Dutch school, and full 
of soft mellow mottlings, only wanting more 
breadth to remind us of Ostade; very quaint 
nooks in a very picturesque part of France,— 
Rouen Cathedral (2),—and Courtrai, Belgium (5), 

. J. Wood, in a very different style, are also 
exquisite, clear, distinct drawings of great delicacy 
and nicely-regulated distances, —but rather co. 
loured pencillings than oil paintings. 

Llyn Carn, Mywach (416), by Mr. T. R. Percy, 
—Heath and rock are here well given ; the scene 
is natural, and the effect unstrained ; we have no 
brimstone blazing skies or explosions of red fire 
for sunset. On the contrary, we have here much 
of the modesty which Nature preserves, even in 
her sublimest scenes, 

Madeline (43), by Mr. J. S. Collins, is a pretty 
head, with a pouting mouth; but with more of the 
character of an Irish girl fastening up her back 
hair than the Madeline of Keats. The greys are 
very claretty; and the tone throughout is not very 
pleasing or fleshy. 

The Royalist, temp. 1660, by Mr. H. 8. Marks, 
is a truthful and clever picture, with much 
humour in the face. It is the night of the 
Restoration. The old cavalier has dined off the 
rump cooked at Temple Bar,—has emptied mam 
flagons of sack at the Devil Tavern to the heal 
of Charles,—has been down on his knees a dozen 
times to pledge his friends, — has winked and 
laughed and told lying stories of how he wounded 
Cromwell at Preston fight,—has proposed every- 
body’s health,—sang songs and shouted till he is 
hoarse; and he is looking at you now,—une- 
tuously, seeing double,—and going to drink both 
your healths. The name of Mr. Marks is new to 
us,—but we confidently expect to find it grow 
familiar. There is real humour in this effort. 

The Christmas Carol interrupted (384), by Mr. 
R. Rothwell.—A nice study of children’s heads ; 
but not much to identify it with Irving or the 
Christmas carol. These are not peasant children ; 
nor could three form ‘‘a choir of small voices,” as 
the ‘Sketch Book’ hath it. 

La Fleur’s Courtship (20), by Mr. C. Rossiter.— 
Very daintily painted, with a neat accurate touch ; 
but the faces are both rather old, grim, and earnest 
for the flippant grisette and the vivacious valet 
of Sterne. 

The Old Coach Road, Market Morning (114), by 
Mr. E. C. Williams, is one of the best of the 
thirty-seven or so landscapes exhibited under this 
sirname, varied only by initials. It is difficult to 
accurately distinguish Williams the first from Wil- 
liams the second, third, and fourth,—and difficult 
to say which of the four is the Conqueror. Ifhalfthe 
band go down to fame as Williams, half must be 
shrouded under the mystery of Co. Their motto 
seems fraternity and equality.—Cattle fording 4 
Stream (134), by Mr. A. W. Williams—A Wood- 
man’s Repast (231), by Mr. E. Williams, sen.—On 
the Coast, Mid-day (268), by Mr. E. C. Williams, 
have much the same —— merit a , ee 7.” 
Pompey are much like, ’specially Pompey. 
Broad, a ee often slubbered, sometimes 
exaggerated,—scenes of no very great power 
generally in Surrey or near London,—constitute the 
average of these clever, bright, natural landscapes. 

Scene in North Wales (58), by Mr. H. B. Gray, 
stands out from its excessive vivacity and a feeling 
that promises improvement. 

Apple Gathering (117), by Mr. E. J. Cobbett.— 
An unambitious picture of children in an ore - 
Though not very bold in handling, it is one of t 
most pleasing pictures in the Exhibition. 
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The (159), by Mr. R. 
M‘Jan.—A rather straggling picture,—but true 
to Highland manners and scenery. A vassal bear- 
ing the Fiery Cross stands on a slab of rock above 
seorn-field, and is raising it with a shout to the 
reapers. There are better points in the same sub- 
jest; and it wants more thorough earnestness of 
feeling in all the actors of such a scene witnessing 
to so dreadful a signal of blood and war. 

Swarbrecks Interiors.—Chapel, and Banquetting 
Hall, Haddon (13 and 14) are natural, with a 
frm but not a very sharp touch. 

Medora (4), by Mr. F. Wyburd, is a pretty 
head, of rather a moonlight complexion ; with the 
name evidently appended many days after com- 

ion,—as it is no more Oriental than an old 
dowager who puts on a turban and topazes to pro- 
duce an effect at the whist-table. 

The best specimens of still life, and, indeed, 
almost the only ones exhibited, are those by Mr. 
Duffield. Game and Fruit (56), has much strong 
relief, and good effective grouping. This gentle- 
man, who was, we believe, a pupil of Mr. Lance, 
— at no distant period to rival his master. 


Fiery Cross 





already possesses great richness of colour, a fine | 
bold touch, and a singular power of imitative | 


painting.—Mr. Earl’s works are not very elabo- 
rately finished, but are clever and full of character. 
4 Happy Dog (52) shows a power of drawing 
human faces of great beauty. Mr. Herring's ani- 
mals are as usual good. 

Amongst creditable landscapes, we may mention 
Mr. A. Gilbert’s A Calm Evening (48),—Mr. F. 
Underhill’s combinations of landscape and figures, 
—and Mr. H. B. Willis’s View on the Conway (32), 


THE PANTHEON EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 





THE ALHAMBRA COURT AT THE SYDBNHAM PALACE. 


Tus Moorish Court will be one of the most 
perfect reproductions in the whole building, be- 
cause it is constructed of the very material of the 
original, and wears a bloom and glow that the old 
— of the Granada Sultans has long sitvee lost. 

etween the sharp diapered stucco of the one, with 
its newly-polished marble, scintillating with a 
rainbow fret-work of interlacing colours, and the 
shivered alabaster, the mouldering cedar, the faded 
gilding of the other, there will be as much difference 
as between a flower just ruffled open by the soft vio- 
lence of the south wind and the same blossom with 
its colour flown, its odour lost, as it hangs yellow 
and withering with decay. 

The Hall of Lions is, indeed, fit for a Soldan’s 
foot ; an Arab poet might forget for ever his black 
tent and the yellow Desert, could he but see these 
rich-encrusted walls, radiant with mystic prayers 
and benedictions,—and Hafiz himself would re- 
nounce the wine of Shiraz for the beer of Bass 
could he gaze on these mural poems, which, never 
silent to the Eastern ear, seem to fill our Western 
Palace with the soft harmonies of distant music. 

Here is the Alabaster Fountain, supported by 
the twelve rudely-carved lions, reminding us of 
the Lombard and Byzantine work of Italy and 
Sicily, and which the Arabic inscriptions very 
needlessly inform us are as innocuous as the animal 
that scared Thisbe by “‘Ninny’s tomb.” Can all the 
richness of tapestry, of cloth-of-gold embroideries, 
of commingling blossoms, or of summer clouds 
fusing into ever-shifting hues outshine these tes- 
selated walls, which resemble the expanded illumin- 
ated leaves of gigantic missals? What gorgeous 
profusion, what tropical wealth is there in the 


Tuzsz back settlements of Art have, this year, | Oriental imagination that could thus shower all 
opened with several additions, including two large | the colours of gems and flowers, of blended metals, 
designs by Messrs. Foggo and two of Haydon’s | rich jewellery, of mottled serpents’ skins, and pre- 


most celebrated works ‘ Aristides’ and ‘ Nero.’ 
It is a pity that the former gentlemen do not 
reduce their canvases to some nearer equality 
with the size of the thoughts which they illustrate. 
—The drawing of ‘The Execution of Wallace’ and 
of ‘Alfred releasing the Wife and Children of 
Hastings, a Danish Chief,’ is by no means bad; 
but a frame three feet wide would have amply 
sufficed for any invention visible in either. This 
is the best test of a large thought—can it be trans- 
lated to a smaller size without loss? If it can, it is 
a large thought; if it cannot, it is only a lange 
picture. The subject of Alfred’s generosity hardly 
deserves such gigantic treatment,—and economy 
in the materials might have been well practised. 
Wallace has nothing to distinguish him from any 
other martyr, —and we think it hardly fair to make 
Edward rail at him in such Billingsgate fashion. 
We cannot wonder that the English conqueror 
should see in that lion-hearted man nothing but 
a robber and a murderer; and Edward himself 
would searcely have fared better had he fallen 
into the not very scrupulous or stainless hands 
of his luckless rival. A small picture, by 
the same artists, ‘The Death of Edward the 
Third,’ though specky and flimsy in touch, is 
ter painted than those large works for which 
their mechanical power seems as yet inadequate. 
Every one who has lately read the Diary of poor 
ydon must be interested in seeing here two of 
those works which he ranted and prayed over, 
and which, amid all his shifts and miseries, 
. him by the assurance of immortality. 
The Banishment of Aristides’ is the better of the 
two, though the characters are all those dwarfed, 
truculent, bullying Romans, not unlike himself in 
face, that he loved to pourtray, and are executed 
im that scene-painting, watery, coarse style from 
Which he seldom deviates. All grace, tenderness, 
peetry, harmony of tone are wanting ; but we have 
a rude energy and rough, determined breadth, 
Which are impressive, however little common sense 
ere may be in the treatment. ‘ Nero looking at 
ig Rome’ is a very wild conception, and is, 

We suppose, so called because Nero does not look 
at Rome. A row of soldiers, like firemen, intersect 
the picture in two parts, and stare at a visionary 
Fortune rising from the flames like a lighted rocket. 
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cious shells, upon the fragile frost-works of these 
colonnades and the pierced trellises of these 
alcoves! What rich, religious exaltation of splen- 
dour there is in these fretted arches and honey- 
combed roofs, emblazoned with all the pride of 
Christian heraldry, aided by the fervour of 
Oriental fanaticism. 

Let us still remember how inadequate these 
rooms are, beautiful as they may be, great as 
is the skill and earnest the love that have toiled to 
mould each hue and tone, to convey a correct 
impression of the original. They are but excellent 
quotations from an untranslateable poem. Judge 
the Alhambra by a group of pillars or a horse-shoe 
arch,—as well attempt to judge Dante by a line, or 
Homer by a sentence ! e costly arabesques, the 
gilded trellising and coloured radiations, this 
honeycomb ofgoldandazure, this bright petrifaction 
of geometric flowers, these stalactite pendents, these 
glittering crystallizations, these chaste patternings 
wrought with unfading flower-leaves, give a very 
faint conception of the royal halls, the silvery sym- 
phonies of mingling fountains, the frescoed roofs, 
the wild gardens, beautiful even in ruin, the rich 
chambers where the orange-trees bloom and where 
the pomegranate blossoms cover the walls with a 
perpetually changing tapestry richer than ever the 
Moor could weave. Where are the Halls of the two 
Sisters or of the Ambassadors ?—where the chamber 
where the fountains are perpetually striving, but 
in vain, to wash out from the marble pavement 
the blood of the Abencerrages? Where is the 
Tower of Comares, of the Watchman of the In- 
fantas, and of the Seven Stories? Where are the 
Throne-rooms and the Prisons (built so near toge- 
ther in the East), the Mosque and the Bath-rooms ? 
Here is the pierced roof, but where is the gilded 
cedar of Damascus? Here is the marble fountain, 
but where the alcoves of a hundred pillars,—slen- 
der and graceful as the palm-tree, and shimmering 
with prismatic light, like a diamond mine ? 
The gilded walls are here, and the colours of the 
chameleon and the peacock,—the rich fancies of 
dead poets are here, flourished in gay scrolls of the 
letters of Arabia and of Cufa,—but it is the An- 
dalusian climate that isstill wanted to Iend the last 
glamour of enchantment to these starry fantasies 
of Solomon and his ministering genii. 


Remove the Pyramid and bring with it no De- 





sert and no Nile, and it is a mere cube of heavy 
stone. Transplant the Doge’s Palace, and through a 


London fog it looms a dismal factory. I€ is the 
endless repetition of beauty in the Alhambra that 
changes its grace and gorgeousness into majesty 
and sublimity,—not the one water-pipe, but 
endless fountains choked up with roses, and over- 
grown with spiced blossoms and spiked aloes; not a 
few beadings of lapis lazuli and attenuated gold, 
but regions of gilded lace- work and rainbow 
wreathings, forests of slender pillars, their bases 
hid by thickets where nightingales built as they 
do in the enchanted gardens of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ and countless roofs ribbed and intersected 
with stars and suns and Euclid figures, half pro- 
blems, half flowets,—such devices as the Houris 
create and mould into leaves, like patterns of 
blossoms for a second creation. 

Add to these, and a hundred times more than 
these, all the changes of a Spanish climate, the deli- 
cate veils of almost invisible shadows cast over such 
scenes as these by the clouds, all the glories of a 
southern sun, and the silvery flush of Anda- 
lusian moonlight. It is here that King Boabdil, 
who wept when he took his last leave of his fallen 
kingdom, holds his shadowy levees of all the 
spectres of Granada. There headless Abencerrages 

resent petitions and gigantic Moors make their 
or and describe the loss of some buried treasure ; 
or through all the arcades of the descendants of the 
Ommiades winds the solemn procession of turbaned 
ghosts, who presently hurry off in a demon hunt 
along the broad vega, or picnic in a tempestuous 
night among the peaks of eternal snow in the Sierra 
Nevada, kept warm by a glimpse of distant Bar- 
bary. Are these courts provided with these super- 
natural appurtenances, or will they answer that 
every night the groans of the murdered Moors shall 
be duly heard? But nothing can—and nothing 
will satisfy memory and imagination. Were all that 
we have asked for in this dreamy Lena | given to 
us, we should still want the green vega lying like 
an emerald cup in the gold chasing of the girding 
mountains, and the Alps of Spain to rise like silver 
pyramids into the burning sky. Let us deduct, 
too, something for the very excellencies of this 
court :—it is so bran new, so garish, in such holiday 
trim, that it looks like Othello in a suit frém Bond 
Street. All the harmonies, even of ruin and decay, 
are wanting; and it has a rawness that in itself 
half dispels the visions which it helps to raise. 

Yes, in spite of earthquakes, mines, and coun- 
ter-mines — spite of Spanish convicts, Frencli 
soldiers, of Spanish bigotry and Flemish barbarism 
—of thieves and gipsies, contrabandistas and 
brigands, paupers, c reoal-burners, and snow- 
gatherers, the Alhambra is still one of the most 
wonderful as it is one of the most recent of Euro- 
pean ruins. It is the most perfect in repair and 
the richest in design; it has suffered less from 
man or the elements, and has + ga _ gently 
and imperceptibly to decay. It was not molten 
like Ninevel in - hour, or buried in a day like 
Pompeii; it was not smitten down at a blow like 
Corinth, or sapped for centuries like Athens. 
Though it has been alternately a barracks, a prison, 
a tea-garden and an alms-house — though its 
Harem has been a hen-house, and its prisons pens 
for sheep—the Alhambra is still existing, .one of 
the most wonderful productions of Eastern splen- 
dour, lingering in Europe long after the Moslem 
waves have rolled back again into Asia like a golden 
cup dropt on the sand, or like the last tent of some 
dead Arab, still standing when the rest of his tribe 
have long since taken up their spears, untethered 
their camels, and sought new homes in the far 
desert. . 

What Spanish traveller can forget his first 
glance from the roof of the Generalife down over 
the roofs of the old town of Granada, where the 
Grand Captain and the sovereigns he served sleep 
their sleep,—far over the seventy green miles of 
vega, with its twin rivers wending their common 
way to the Guadalquivir, — the whole oo a 
golden sea, on which the white roofs of ° 
houses and haciendas float like gleaming sails, and 
all around him rising the scorched sierras,—and 
above them all, the changeless snow and change- 
ful sky,—the vega spreading wide. with its olive 
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groves and vineyards, pomegranate and citron 
trees,—a many-coloured flood of brightness fused 


to one = by a Spanish sun, lies the broad plain, 
whose fields are still enriched by the blood of Moor 


and Christian long since shed? Well might the 
Moorish poet, looking long ago on the very scene, 
cry out in his rapture that it was fairer t the 
Valley of Damascus,—that Cairo had one river, 
but Granada 1,000 Niles! 

In this Eden, and on the sloping walls of rock 
that bar it from the world without, grow every 
production of the temperate and the torrid 
zones, from the sugar-cane and the palm to the 
apple-tree and the fir, the walnut, the cork-tree, 
and the chestnut. In this piece of lost Paradise, 
you may mount from the region of the balsam 
of the Bast to peaks where the lichen will not 
grow. At its heart is a deep alluvial basin; while 
its snow peaks are glittering beacons to the sailor 
on the distant Mediterranean. It is a country of 
legends and of the past :—a place of pilgrimage for 
the present. Every crag has its falcon nest of a 
tower, and has seen the Crescent set in blood ; 
when the chivalry of Spain, trampled down the 
Pass of Lope, led by the white ere of St. James; 
with the spectre of the dead Cid, with three green- 
turbaned heads strung grimly at his cloudy saddle- 
bow, riding sternly by his patron’s side. The key 
to all national architecture is the nature of the 
material with which it had first to deal. In 
Egypt, we see the palm-tree and the papyrus,— 
and in India and China, the tent turning into a 
pagoda. These mural decorations of the Moor, 
says Mr. Owen Jones,—to whose taste we are 
indebted for this Court,—are borrowed from the 
luxurious shawls and weavings of Cashmere, which 
the Arabs hung up in their tents before the tent- 
= had yet petrified into a stationary column. 

e flowers they imitate are the flowers of the 
loom :—their inscriptions are like those on the 
Jewish phylacteries. Arab Art sprang from the 
Koran as the Gothic did from the Bible. 
Everywhere is written ‘ Blessing,” God is a 
sure refuge,” —‘‘ God alone is the conqueror.” The 
favourite mottoes of particular kings recur as fre- 
quently on these walls as the bees of Napoleon do 
at Fontainebleau, or the white swan on Edward’s 
tapestry. In the Alhambra, we see much of the 
old severity of the Mohammedan ordinances re- 
laxed for the purpose of architectural decoration. 
On one ceiling, ten Moorish kings are portrayed ; 
in another, there are frescoes of Moorish knights 
routing their Christian foemen, or rescuing ladies 
from hairy Orsons, of wood-hunting trains and 
sports of peace. We have already alluded to the 
fountain of the Hall of Lions, reproduced in the 
principal room of this Court, in another place there 
— a rude sculpture of deer hunted down by 
ions. 

The coarse, crumbling, brick-like towers of the 
Alhambra are but a rude casket for the precious 
jewels within which these wonders lie, like crystals 
in the shell cf a colourless flint. Spain was the 
Capua for which the Moor sold his birthright ; here 
ended his conquests, and the tide so long at flow 
began to ebb. Gradually from their mountain 
caves crept down the Gothic kings, till spreading 
boldly over the plains of Leon and Castile the 
cross scared the Moslem into flight. State after 
state fell,—and the deluge rolled on till, with 
united waters ever swelling, never ceasing, it had 
reached the capital of the Moor, and washed into 
the very portal of the Alhambra. Cordova had 
long before fallen. The 1,030 towers and the 
200,000 inhabitants of Granada had become a fable, 
and the cross-bow men of the vega were ridden 
down by the spearmen of the Cross. A woman 
lost the Moors Granada, as a woman lost the 
Britons Wales and Roderick Spain. The unduti- 
ful son, the last Sultan of Spain, died in a fray in 
Africa,—his subjects became pirates and beggars. 
Their descendants still ‘sit i’ the sun,” and dream 
about the pleasant gardens of their former homes, 
watching the swallows who they know will visit 
Granada in the spring and return to be exiles like 
themselves, In the sun-scorched Barbary they sigh 
for the cool breeze of the Nevada that fanned their 
royal fathers as they sat beside the Fountains of the 
Douro. The sons of Moorish kings chaffer for 





hours about a para, would sell the very bones of 
the Prophet could they but find them, and would 
pawn the coffin of their fathers :—yet they have 
still imagination, and they lie with a grace and 
fullness of invention seldom found even in the East. 
They have an inheritance of grace also; they pick 
your gee or cut your throat with the dignity 
of an Emir. 

Some spots on the world’s surface seem favoured 
above all others. Here the Cid, that type of early 
chivalry, and Columbus may both have stood ; here 
Ximenes and the Grand Captain may have con- 
versed ; and here Cervantes and Mendoza have 
rambled. On the Alhambra hill first came the 
Pheenician andthe Roman,—then the Ostrogoth and 
the Berber,—after them the Spaniard, the French- 
man,—and last of all, to filch an ornament from 
the great home of thought, the English tourist, 
like an Arab, who lives by robbing helpless 
mummies of the papyri rolls they clutch so fast, 
and he—with a great belief in the present, a great 
contempt for the past, on which he sets his heel— 
sits down and scribbling his profession of a regret 
which he does not feel, inspired by the associations 
of the spot and a flask of Xeres, scrapes his name 
on the wall, an expression of the imperishable 
greatness of the country whose glory is so visibly 
reflected in himself. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS.—Willis’s Rooms, THU KS- 
DAY, March 23.—Quartett, in G, No. 76, Haydn; Trio, B. Flat, 
Op. 27, Pianoforte, &c., Molique ; Quintett, in D, Mozart ; Varia- 
tions, Pianoforte and Violoncello, Mendelssohn. Executants : 
Molique, Goffrie, Hill, Ries, and Piatti. Pianist, Halle; who will 
come to London a my | for this Performance.—Single Tickets, 
Half-a-Guinea ; to be had of Cramer & Co. Regent Street ; Chap- 
pell & Co. Bond Street.—Doors open at Eight. The Gallery and 
most of the Side Seats are not reserved. Parties of Five can 
engage a Sofa in a good situation by applying to the a ag 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. COSTA.—On FRIDAY NEXT, March 24, as a Sub- 
scription Concert, Mendelssohn’s * LOBGESANG’ and Mozart's 
"REQUIEM? Vocalists — Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Herr Formes; with Orchestra of nearly 700 per- 
formers.—Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. each, at the Society’s Office, 
No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


HayMarKet.—On Monday night a new—and 
not a translated — five-act tragedy, entitled 
‘ Duchess Eleanour’ was produced at this theatre. 
It was successful on the stage,—and it has had the 
fortune to excite considerable attention from the 
press. We have our own reasons for refraining 
from the expression of any opinion on its theatrical 
merits. The following is the verdict of the Times. 
—‘The faults of the play may be all summed up 
in this one defect-—want of clearness. There is no 
clear sequence in the incidents, no clear develope- 
ment of character, no clear purpose in the whole. 
In some of the situations there is indeed power, 
but it misses its effect from an absence of the 
directing faculty. A scene in the fourth act, in 
which the Duchess, wrought toa frenzy of jealousy, 
adorns the lady she supposes to be the Duke’s 
mistress with her own jewels, is wonderfully strong, 
—and the intensity of the position is increased by 
the admirable acting of Miss Cushman, who never 
played more finely than throughout the piece. The 
last scene, in which the dead body of the murdered 
Duke is placed on a bier, and in which the ‘ ordeal 
of touch’ is performed as a method of discovering 
the murderer, is marked by an accumulation of 
horror that looks as if the author had taken John 
Webster, or some other of the ruder Elizabethans, 
for hismodel. But these manifestations of vigour, 
remarkable as they are, stand, as it were, 
isolated from the work, and the impression they 
would otherwise produce is marred by a want of 
proper ‘leading up.’ It will be already seen that 
we by no means sympathize with that sensitiveness 
on the part of the audience which caused a number 
of hisses as soon as the dead body of the Duke was 
brought in. Though exhibitions of death were 
looked upon as mauvais godt by critics of the old 
French classic school, the greatest dramatists of 
England, and also of Germany, have been totally 
regardless of any prescript of convenance in this 
respect, and have fearlessly presented to the eye 
situations that Racine would have offered to the 
ear alone. The Horatian canon— 

Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 
has never been law in this country, and it is rather 





hard that a man, who has seen Ophelia buried ffm; 
times over without exciting so much.as a shrinl; 
should be judged by foreign statutes. (especial as 
these are now repealed in Paris) when he re baa 
national precedent. The author of the ‘ Duchess 
Eleanour,’ if he means to become .a frequent con. 
tributor to the modern stage, need not Tepresg 
that sympathy with the terrible, though there ma 

be somewhat of morbidity about it, for that it +f 
really a remarkable characteristic, distinguishin, 

him from the usual imitators of the Elisabeth? 
school, who usually follow the quaintness rather 
than the vigour of their stalwart predecessors,” 
The Daily News says, ‘‘The merit of the lay 
lies in the powerful and poetical language which 
it contains, and in the delineation of the character 
of the Duchess. This character was very finely 
represented by Miss Cushman,: whose impassioned 
performance in the principal scenes was most 
warmly applauded.” — With regard to the per- 
formance of Miss Cushman in the leading part 
the Morning Post says: —‘‘To say that Miss 
Cushman sustained the interest from. first to 
last with increasing power: and. interest is, in 
itself, a great compliment to her skill as an 
actress. But a still greater praise is due to this 
lady for the even style of the acting. There wag 
not an artificial attitude, or the slightest approach 
to forced declamation throughout. It was, by 
turns, earnest, natural, tender, and grand ; and 
for those reasons we think it as fine a performance 
—if not the finest—that this highly accomplished 
actress can boast.” 


Lyceum.—‘ The Charming Widow’ is the name 
of a new piece, founded on M. Alfred de Musset’s 
proverbe of ‘Un Caprice,’ which ‘has been produced 
for the purpose of introducing a new actress to this 
theatre—a Miss Talbot—whose personal beauty 
and cultivated bearing would appear to qualify her 
for the drawing-room heroine, such as this trifle 
presents. Altogether, she offered a sufficient 
apology in her attractions to the erring and 
indifferent husband, who was embodied by Mr. C, 
Mathews to the life. The incident turns simply 
on a purse, or rather two purses—one made by the 
brilliant Coquette, and the other by the patient 
wife. He prefers the former. From the conse- 
quences of his preference, however, he is saved by 
her tact and adroitness. Miss Talbot showed 
herself quite equal to this little part, which it is far 
more difficult to sustain properly with grace and 
effect than at first sight appears. 

On Saturday a new piece, by Mr. William 
Brough, was produced, which, though partially of 
French origin, owes more to the adapter than to its 
inventor. ‘Number One round the Corner’ is the 
title of this drama, which is in two acts, and turns 
on the strange doings of two fellow lodgers, whose 
wits are sharpened by their impecuniosity. One, 
to supply his wants, pledges as aforesaid ‘‘ Number 
One” his friend’s coat, taken in error for his own; 
—and the other walks off with the duplicate and a 
pair of boots purchased with its proceeds, in order 
to supply himself with the means of redeeming his 
missing garment. Two-pence, however, is wan 
to cover the costs of pawnbroker’s ticket and 
interest; and neither has a farthing. An alterca- 
tion ensues of the most furious kind, interrupted 
sometimes by reconciliations, and then again 
breaking forth with renewed violence. At length, 
an explanation takes place, which renders the coav 
of less immediate necessity. One of the fierce in- 
terlocutors had, in fact, advertised a situation to 
be sold for 20/., and the other, little suspecting 
who the advertiser was, had bought the new boots 
in question, in order to appear in proper trim a 
applicant for the office. Mr. C. Mathews and Mr. 
Roxby are the disputants in this two-penny suit, 
and carry on the quarrel with infinite spirit. The 
drama is perhaps as good as that of ‘ Box and Cox, 
which has evidently served for its model. 





Drury Lane.—A new farce was advertised here 
for Thursday week, which turns out to be a very 
old one. The title is, ‘My Cook and My House- 


. . ‘ A 
keeper,’ but the subject is the same as that of 
Phenomenon in a Smock-Frock,’ produced at the 
Lyceum. Mr, Belton enacts Mr. C. Mathews’s 
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part—now characterized as a hodman instead of a 
‘milkman,—and Miss Featherstone, as the misan- 
thrope’s confidante and waiting-woman, is favoured 
witha large amount of extra dialogue, in order to 
give her 8 in the stage business an increased 
‘prominence. The thing is well enough done. But 
is it inorder that the national theatre should be 
reduced to such subterfuges, and that such vamp- 
ings should be substituted for novelties ? 





Sono.—Of all Shaksperian characters that of 
Jago is perhaps one of the most trying to an actor, 
and if successfully sustained, it is also one of the 
mest. effective. Mr. Henry Nicholls proposed on 
Wednesday to shoot with this ———— bow; and 
we must report not without much success. Long 
practice in elocution has given to Mr. Nicholls an 
elaborate finish in the reading of his parts, which 
in this instance proved highly advantageous to the 
general effect. There was a thorough mastery of 
the text, an uncommon polish in the delivery of 
certain portions, and a command over the general 
action, which gave to the entire performance an 
air of perfect authority rather than that of a trial- 
effort by a candidate for theatrical honours. Mr. 
Nicholls evidently had his audience under control ; 
and it may now be confessed that he has formed a 
small public of his own. Nevertheless, he has much 
to learn, particularly in the art of subduing his 
declamatory vehemence. His voice leads him 
away by the beauty of its tones, and sometimes 
seduces him into extravagance, by the sound rather 
than the sense of the passages he delivers. His 
self-possession is remarkable, and induces the 
belief that he has already arrived at that stage of 
his art which precludes much further improvement, 
and suggests the propriety of the critics accepting 
him rather for what he is than for what he will be. 
He is already a good actor, well experienced in the 
poetical requirements ofa character, and sufficiently 
practised in the histrionic modes of their expression. 
A more regular exercise of his profession may 
therefore give a little more steadiness to his imper- 
sonations, but can hardly be expected to augment 
very materially their special excellence. This is a 
fair starting-point for the actor; but it has its 
perils. Mr. Nicholls must not be over-confident, 
and in particular he must labour to remove his ac- 
quired faults. In this negative direction, he has 
his work todo. ‘‘Much castigation, exercise de- 
vout,” may here be profitably recommended. The 
part of Othello was performed by Mr. Arthur ’ 
and, though unequal, gave occasionally signs of 
genuine talent and force. Here we recognize the 
possibility of great improvement. Steady applica- 
tion and sedulous practice inay make of the Moor’s 
now partial representative a powerful actor. At 
present, he is crude and uncertain. 








GIAMBATTISTA RUBINI. 

Rusint is dead, aged sixty,—not having fol- 
lowed the law of longevity under which so many 
vocalists seem to have vegetated on to a green old 
age, for years and years after their retirement from 
the stage. How great an artist he was it is diffi- 
cult to convey in a few words, and this not only 
because his greatness belonged to the operatic style 
of a past generation, but because it was accom- 
panied by certain qualities which the changed taste 
of our day protests against (and not unfairly) as so 
many defects. He was one of the most accom- 
plished vocalists ever heard,—the instinct for sing- 
ing having been in his case perfected by consum- 
mate study and practice of the art of singing. His 
production of tone, his management of breath, 
his unhesitating certainty in the command of in- 

val, his power of using falsetto and natural 
Volee alternately, are things which in the present 
®poch of crude, bawling vehemence and inflex- 

ility seem like so many lost arts. Further, when 
his voice began to give way, Rubini managed to 
nee his most exquisite effects ; and to set forth 
4 individuality, by absolutely turning defect and 
ecay to account. His striking contrasts of piano 
with forte are to be dated from the time when he 
could no longer command a steady mezza voce. But 
‘tough boundless in accomplishment, Rubini was 
‘mpeachable in point of taste. His love of orna- 








ment was frequently more remarkable than either 
his variety or his propriety in ornament. While 
no one could be more expressive than he was in 
such a cantabile as ‘‘ Fra poco” in ‘ Lucia,’ or 
“* Tutto e sciolto” + in ‘La Sonnambula,’ he would 
fling into the midst of one of Rossini’s grand- 
est adagios a roulade, interminable, unmean- 
ing, and absolutely bordering on vulgarity. At 
times these displays were almost repulsive ; but 
the artist could always fascinate us back to himself 
again.——Again, when undertaking an opera, Rubini 
seemed unable to study a part as an entire part, but 
reserved himself for a few points—such as a cava- 
tina, a burst in a finale, or the like ;—in this inferior 
to Duprez, who, though finishing highly also, was 
always en scene,—in one act preparing for the next, 
and linking passage to passage with unparagoned 
dramatic vigour and fervour. Yet who ever got 
so much out of ‘that cavatina,” ‘that burst,” 
‘‘those bars of recitative,” as Rubini?—He was 
homely in presence—as an actor, null—as a de- 
claimer, capricious, negligent, and unsatisfying ; 
and yet on the stage he was always acceptable, 
because of the passion, and warmth, and tender- 
ness, and wondrous artistic finish of his singing, 
when he chose to put them forth. His unques- 
tioned and universal popularity has explained to 
us the well-known reply of Madame Mara, who, 
to some one reproaching her with her motionless- 
ness, as Queen Rodelinda, replied, ‘‘ Would you 
have me sing with my arms and legs? What I 
cannot do with my voice, I will not do at all.” 

As a man, Rubini was singularly insipid,—a 
certain bonhomie of manner with which his idol- 
ators were fain to content themselves, being accom- 
panied by a quiet parsimonious love of money, 
such as is not the rule among the opera queens and 
kings of Italy. According to the notice given of 
him by M. Fétis in his ‘ Biographie,’ he began 
boyhood by playing the violin in the Church of 
Romano, a small town in the province of Ber- 
gamo; and was pronounced not to possess the dispo- 
sitions requisite for a singer, by a certain “ Don 
Santo, priest and organist, of Adro, near Brescia,” 
in whose hands he was placed for instruction. His 
father, however, did not accept this sentence ; 
taught the boy himself somehow, and brought him 
out at the age of twelve, like the Kynastons of 
Shakspeare’s stage, ina female part. From that 
point Rubini’s story was the old one over again : 
a tale of many years of painful struggle — of 
necessities and inexperience taken advantage of by 
calculating managers ; and, at last, of that un- 
questioned fame and brilliant reputation which 
enabled the mature man to dictate conditions to 
those who tyrannized over the aspirant. His 
brightest years were those divided betwixt London 
and Paris, when he formed one of the quartett 
with Madame Grisi, Signori Lablache and Tam- 
burini; his most lucrative professional days were 
possibly those last ones spent in St. Petersburgh, 
where H.M. the Czar, to do him honour, made him 
colonel of a regiment. He married, many years 
ago, Mdlle. Chomel, a French lady, who sang in 
the Italian Opera-houses as Za Comelli. We be- 
lieve that he has left no family, nor any pupils, on 
whom a small part even of his mantle can have 
fallen. The fortune he is understood to have 
amassed is possibly the largest, till now, gathered 
by a tenor. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gosstrp.—The season 
at the Royal Italian Opera will commence, we 
believe, on the 28th. In default of specific pro- 
gramme, a contemporary mentions sundry additions 
to the company as of late years established. Among 
these, are the engagement of Mdlle. Alboni as cer- 
tain; the engagements of Madame Goldschmidt, 
Mdlle. Wagner, Maile. Cruvelli, and Madame Ama- 
dei as possible.—Mr. Hamilton Braham, too (it is 
said), will make his début on the Italian stage in 





+ While glancing at the triumphs of Rubini, we must 
mention his singing of ‘‘ Vivi tu” (‘ Anna Bolena’); of the 
great aria in ‘Marino Faliero’ (which no tenor has at- 
tempted since); of the tremendous “ Tiranno cadrai” (in 
Costa's ‘Malek Adhel’); and lastly, of ‘Il mio tesoro,’ in 
* Don Giovanni,’ where his audacity in transferring a phrase 
from the orchestral accompaniment to his own part, pro- 
duced an effect so irresistible as to subdue even the rigidity 
of the severest lovers of Mozart’s text. 





England.—The new operas talked of are, Verdi’s 
‘Il Trovatore,’ Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Etoile,’ and an 
arrangement of ‘ II Convitto di Baldassare,’ which 
opera has been performed at La Scala during the 
past season. 

The Trustees of the Mendelssohn Scholarship 
Fund have put forth a statement,—by which it 
appears that the gross receipts of the Concert 
given with the aid of Mdlle. Lind were 1,439/. 8s., 
and the expenses 485/. 14s. 5d.,—that the balance, 
9531. 138. 7d. was invested duly, and the divi- 
dends subsequently added and invested, so that the 
capital now amounts to 1,250/. ‘‘ The Committee,” 
concludes this statement, ‘‘not having received 
the aid from Leipzic, which at the period of the 
Concert and subsequently they were fed to expect, 
have determined to allow the dividends to accu- 
mulate still further, in order to enable them to 
carry out effectually the purpose for which the 
Concert was given.” 

Among the music of the week has been the first 
meeting of the Amateur Society (at which the 
novelties were an Andante and Menuetto for 
orchestra, by Mr. 8. Waley; also, songs by that 
gentleman and by Mr. H. Leslie),—the first of 
M. A. Billet’s Soirées,—and the cheap performance 
of ‘ Elijah,’ at St. Martin’s Hall. This went off 
with great spirit. The principal solo singers were, 
Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Dolby, Mr. A. Braham, and 
Mr. Weiss. The Hall was not so much crowded 
as crammed.—Mr. Hullah’s next cheap perform- 
ance is to consist of ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ what may 
be called ‘‘the Mermaid scene of Oberon,” and 
Beethoven’s ‘ Choral Fantasia,’ performed by Herr 
Pauer.—The second of Mr. Lucas’s Musical Even- 
ings was to be held last evening.—We will allow 
the Drury Lane advertisements, for this week, to 
give their own, and rather original, account of 
Mr. Duggan’s ‘ Leonie,’ the new operetta written 
by M. Henry Drayton on the story of ‘M. Jacques.’ 
They describe the work as having gained “an 
enthusiastic success.” 

Those who are in the habit of studying the 
feuilleton of the Journal des Débats devoted to 
drama, will a a new instance of deep and 
accurate knowledge of English matters displayed 
in the article of Monday last. While writing of 
the new “‘cast” of M. Scribe’s ‘Le Verre d’Eau’ at 
the Thédtre Francais, after ‘‘ mowing down” (as 
Miss Bremer hath it) Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan 
for having been an insufficient Queen Anne—too 
girlish, too sprightly, too ingenuous for the part, 
the same profound student of Shakspeare and of 
English history speaks of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s Mrs. Morley—our stupid female sove- 
reign, irreverently called ‘‘ Brandy Nan” by her 
lampooners,—as 

the fair vestal throned in the West, 


so exquisitely immortalized in verse by her con- 
temporary and subject—the poet of the ‘Merry 
Wives’ and the ‘ Tempest!’ Janin-ism has hardly 
ever made a droller mistake—even concerning 
matters English—than this. — The new Rachel, 
whom we mentioned some weeks ago, proves to be 
no débutante, but a Lady about to return to the 
stage, under the name of Mdlle. Dartes.—A new 
piece, called ‘La Crise’ by M. Octave Feuillet, 
has just been produced at the Zhédtre Gymnase. 
This, it may be hoped, is the last of the unnatural 
and spasmodic series of which ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias ’ was the first. 

A critic in the Gazette Musicale speaks in high 
terms of Mdlle. Damoreau, who has been heard at a 
concert in Paris. If this be a daughter and pupil of 
Madame Cinti-Damoreau, and ifshe has her mother’s 
exquisite voice as an inheritance—she ought to be 
an acquisition of the first class to the concert-room 
or the stage.—Herr Rellstab, writing of some 
recent concert performances of Madame Otto 
Goldschmidt at Berlin, notes that her voice is less 
clear than it was formerly, but that her art has 
improved, if that could be. 

Besides the Doxology, with which the most 
candid, devout, and honourable of sovereigns, 
living or dead, felt it becoming to hail the news 
of the recent massacre at Sinope, H.M. the Czar 
has called in the theatre, as well as the temple, to 
bear witness to the noble deeds of his fleets, and 
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to circulate the sweet savour of ineense under- 
neath his haughty nostrils! A fewilleton of the 
Journal de Saint Pétersbourg, which has been 
obligingly forwarded to us, contains the analysis 
of the grand drama, by M. Nicolas Koukolnik, 
entitled ‘A Maritime Festival at “‘ Sevastopol,”’ 
devoted to this splendid affair. The fanaticism of 
Loyalty has never strutted its hour on the sta 
with taller plumes in its cap and bigger words in 
its mouth than in this spectacle-drama, if we are 
to judge from the fragments of dialogue cited, 
The great men of Lacedemon figure anew—only 
in bear-skins,—the mothers of Sparta, who armed 
their sons for sacrifice with sword and buckler, rise 
up once more—this time in pavoiniks! To the.Im- 
perial Autocrat and to the serfs at his feet (whether 
gentle or simple) these ‘“‘ comparisons and capari- 
sons” must, no doubt, have been deliciously 
exalting—to distant lookers-on, the trumpery and 
the tinsel are ruefully evident,—and the blasphemy 
in the Church is consistently borne out by the 
bombast on the stage. 


A rather curious pidce d’occasion (or “ piece of 
rovocation” it might be styled, were things called 
by their right names,) is said to have been unex- 
pectedly represented at the Theatre of Athens, 
on the anniversary of King Otho’s entrance to the 
capital of Greece. The new spectacle included 
King Otho’s triumphal entrance to Constantinople. 
The author is said to have been that darkly ubi- 
quitous personage called Russian Intrigue. It is 
added, that the King of Greece, who was present 
at this coup-de-thédtre, quitted the house on the 
instant. 











MISCELLANEA 


Decimal Coinage.—A Correspondent brings 
under our notice in relation to Decimal Coinage 
a suggestion which deserves to be entered on the 
papers for discussion. As he himself explains his 
scheme :— 


** My proposal is, to retain the farthing, of its present 
value, with the new name of a mil, and to alter the pound | 
or integer in so far as to make it contain precisely 1,000, 
instead of, as at present, only 960 farthings or mils,—in 
other words, to make the‘integer of account of the value of 
1l. 0s, 10d. instead of only 1?.: This done, all the otlier coins 
form precise multiples of the farthing or mil, and follow in 
a direct decimal ratio, thus:— 


The integer, say a Prime, 
The tenth part, or Dime, mm. «#68 I 

The hundredth part, or Cent, ° 10 ,, or 0 O 2 
The thousandth part, or Mil, — .. 1 , or 0 0 Of 


—According to this scheme, there could be no loss or mis- 
understanding as to any existing coin. The farthing would | 
be retained of precisely its present value, and might still 
circulate as a mil. The same of the halfpenny as a 2 mil, 
and of the penny as a 4 mil piece; and the sixpence, shil- 
ling, and all other existing silver and gold coins, and even 
all Bank Notes, though no longer monies and notes of 
account, would not only be perfectly understood as bearing 
the relation they now do to the farthing, or mil, and pound 
—as well asa precise fractional relation to the prime—but 
they might even be retained as coins and notes of use until 
those of them now current are worn out, leaving it as a sub- 
ject for after-consideration whether there should ever be a 
new issue of any of them. All that would be necessary in the 
mean time, would be to issue a new coinage of Primes, 
Dimes, Cents, and Mils, and declare them the only 
monies of account for future contracts and transactions. 
Although not necessary, it would, however, be useful, to 
have other two new coins of the value of 10d. and 5d., to be 
called respectively 4 and 2 cent pieces, or, say, the Alb 
(Albion), and Half-Alb. The Alb would form an aliquot 
~- of both the prime and the pound, a twenty-fifth of the 

ormer and a twenty-fourth of the latter; it would serve at 
once as the exponent and reconciler of their difference, and 
it might be internationally useful as being of nearly equal 
value with the franc. A double alb or 8 cent piece, 1s. 8d. 
(say a florin, if the 2s. or Austrian florin be withdrawn), 
would be identical in value with the florin of Holland and 
the whole German Zollverein, as well as with the rix-dollar 
of Sweden. A 2 dime piece, 4s. 2d. (or dollar), besides con- 
stituting the difference between a 5/. note and 5 primes, 
would in like manner be of nearly the same value as a 
United States dollar, and precisely the value of the hard 
dollar of Spain, Gibraltar, Cuba, Demerara, and South 
America.” 


—The ease with which coins of the empire could 
under this scheme be converted into so many 


foreign monies of account is assuredly a great 
recommendation. 








-- 1,000 mils or £1 0 10 





To ConresPosDENts,—Fairplay—W. L.—A. F.—Mr. F.— 
E. N.—H. b. T.— An Old Reader—C. J. C.—W. V. P.— 
L. C. H.—Old Subscriber—E. 0.—W. W.—received. 


Completion of a Volume. 
This day, Votume I. price 14 6d. in handsome boards, 


DR. LARDNER’S 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 


AND ART: 


A MISCELLANY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING 
TRACTS ON THE 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES, AND ON THEIR APPLICATION 
A TO THE USES OF LIFE. 


Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 


CONTENTS. 
Part L., price 5d. 
1. The Planets; Are they Inhabited Globes? Chap. I. 
2. Weather Prognostics. 
& The Planets; Are they Inhabited Globes? Chap. II. 
4 Popular Fallacies in Questions of Physical Science. 


Part IL, price 5d. 
5, Latitudes and Longitudes. 
6. The Planets ; Are they Inhabited Globes ? Chap. III. 
7. Lunar Influences. 
8. Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. Chap. I. 


Parr IIL, price 6d, 
9. Railway Accidents. Chap. I. 
10, The —— ; Are they Inhabited Globes? Chap. IV. 
ani 
11. Meteoric Stones and acting Stars. Chap. II. 
-™ ae Accidents. Chap. II, 


“ Thisserial, which will form quarterly eighteenpenny volumes, 
is, we are disposed to think, the best literary investment of a 
| a week now extant.”— Examiner. - : 

“ This series, besides affording popular but sound instruction on 
scientific subjects, with which the humblest man in the country 
ought to be acquainted, also undertakes that teaching of * common 
things’ which Lord Ashburton, and every well-wisher of his kind 
are anxious to promote.”—The Times. 


EUCLID EXPLAINED—The FIRST 


BOOK of EUCLID EXPLAINED to BEGINNERS. By C. P. 
MASON, B.A., Fellow of University College, and Principal 
of Denmark Hill Grammar School. Feap. yo. 18, 9d. 


A COURSE of ARITHMETIC, as taught 
in the Pestalozzian School, Worksop. By J. L. ELLEN- 
BERGER, 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 


“A happy combination of theory and practice, containing ex- 
planation and demonstration enough to afford wholesome mental 
discipline, and yet not too difficult to be understood by pupils of 
average ability. In every case the reason why 4 particular process 
is adopted in order to obtain the desired result is — ae forth.” 

« pnrieum., 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK of ORGANIC 


ANALYSIS. Edited by DR. HOFMANN. Large 12mo. with 
85 rations, 58. cloth. 


WOHLER’S HANDBOOK of INOR- 


GANIC ANALYSIS. Edited by DR. HOFMANN. Large 
12mo. 68. 


GREGORY’S HANDBOOK of CHE- 
MISTRY, 2 vols. Large 12mo. with Illustrations, 
INORGANIC, 5s. 6d. 
ORGANIC, 98. 6d, 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. 3 vols. 

First Course :—Mechanics— IH ydrostatics—Hydraulics—Pneu- 
matics—Sound—Optics, With 400 Woodcuts, large 12mo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d, 

Seconp Course :— Heat—Common_ Electricity — Magnetism— 
bg Electricity. With 200 Woodcuts, large 12mo. cloth, 


Tuirp Coursse :—Astronomy and Meteorology. With 37 Plates 
and 200 W ovdcuts, large 12mo. 16s. 6d. 


LARDNER on the STEAM-ENGINE, 


STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS and RAILWAYS. New 
Edition, with Illustrations, 12mo. 8, 6d. 


BUFF’S LETTERS on the PHYSICS 


of the EARTH. Edited by DR. HOFMANN. Fceap. 8vo. 58. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on 
CHEMISTRY; in its Relations to Physiology, Dietetics, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Political Economy. New and 
Cheap Edition, 1 vol. feap. Svo. price 6s. cloth. 


MOHR and REDWOOD’s PRACTICAL 
PHARMACY: the Ar ts, A tus, and Manipu- 
lations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. 400 i 
gravings on Wood, 8vo. 400 pages, 6s. 6d. 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHE- 


MISTRY. Edited by LYON PLAYFAIR, Ph.D. and WM. 
an aoa M.D. Fourth Edition, revised, vo. 430 pages, 
01 


DE MORGAN’S FORMAL LOGIC; 


or, the CALCULUS of INFERENCE, Necessary and Pro- 
bable. Svo. 350 pages, 68, 6d. cloth. 


? 

REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES on 
MAGNETISM, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and 
Chemical Attraction, in their Relation to the Vital Force. 
Translated and Edited (at the express desire of the Author) 
=e. GREGORY, of the University of Edinburgh. 8yo, 

pages, 68. 6d. cloth. 





London: Watton & MaseER.y, 
28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 








MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 288. (Now ready.) 


MADDEN’S 
LIFE OF SAVONAROLA, 


“ The most complete work yet offered to a subj i 

Mialerettes TT amscmtsmanena” 
** Dr. Madden’s wi & welcome one to Engli 

The —— collected are rich and interesting.” — At ish readers, 
“We A 


esteem this book as a valuable addition t i 
and historical literature. Vonconformiss  °™ iserepbical 


Just ready, the Third and last Volume, 
THE CATHOLIC HISTORY op 
ENGLAND. 
By W. B. MAC CABE, Esq. 
In 1 vol. price 108. 6d. (Now ready.) 
ADVENTURES OF A COLONIst, 
In 1 vol. price 58, (Now ready.) 
THE WORLD—HOW TO 

SQUARE IT. 


By HARRY HIEOVER. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


A Second Edition, (just ready), 
TICONDEROGA. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (Now ready.) 
M A B E Ik 
By EMMA WARBURTON. 
In 3 vols. 318, 6d. (This day.) 


THE BOATMAN OF THE 
BOSPHORUS: 


A TALE OF TURKEY. 
By the OOMANLI ABDERAHMAN EFFENDI. 


In 3 vols. 318. 6d. 
FALCONBECK HALL. 


“ Oxford Puseyism and Oxford misrule are admirably handled 
in this tale. It is one of the most clever, racy, and brilliant novels 
of the day.”—Evening Post. 


USSIA, TURKEY, DANUBIAN PRIN. 
CIPALITIES, the BALTIC, and all the Places even of 
minor importance, to which attention is now directed by the War 
im the East, are contained in BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. Price 56a. 
. Sold by all Booksell 


YLD’S NEW MAP of the NORTH and 
BALTIC SEAS, with the surrounding Countries extend- 

ing from London to St. Petersburgh, with the various acquisitions 
of Russia. In sheet, 2s. 6d. ; case, 4s. ; on roller, varnished, 78. 6d. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing-cross East, next 











door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 
DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
MAP OF THIS DISTRICT, on the scale 


of 9 miles to the inch, prepared from the celebrated Vienna 
Map in 21 sheets, IS THIS DAY published. Price, in 6 sheets 
coloured, 128. ; case or rollers, 218. 
London : Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross; and all Map and 
Book-sellers. 


AR BETWEEN RUSSIA and TURKEY. 
—BAUERKELLER’S Embossed Maps of the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, and RUSSIA in EUROPE, price 2is. each, are im- 
rted and sold by Epwarp Sranrorp, Wholesale and Retail 
ap-seller, 6, Charing-cross. Maps possess the odventege of 
representing the natural features of the country, the heights ¢ the 
mountains, &c., in relief. A List of the other Maps in this Series, 
and the best English and Foreign Maps of the Seat of War, may 
be had gratis on application. 


Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 4d. ; a Map of the 
ALTIC and BLACK SEAS, with the inter- 
vening and surrounding Countries ; together with vised 
Sevastopol, Cronstadt, and St. Petersburgh ; engraved on Steel, 
and carefully Coloured. ; @ 
London : John Betts, 115, Strand. Liverpool: W. 8. Orr & oe 
Manchester: Dinham & Co. Derby: J. & C. Mozley. Edinburgh : 
J. Menzies. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan ; and C. B. Nicholson. 








Now ready, and to be had at all the Railway Stations in England, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 18.; or by post, 18. 6d. 
ReUssi4 : a HistoricaL Review of the REIGS 
of the EMPEROR, NICHOLAS I. 
By Professor USTRIALOFF. 
London: James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


Price ONE SHILLING in Boards, ' 
USSIA AS IT IS. By Morewt. With new 
Cover printed in Colours. 

In this volume will be found the g phy, the productions 
and military power of Russia, with sk the pore Fy by 
his ent, ad omen inferenation that ence LS — req 

: in this impor try. 
ex London: rn Routledge & Co. 2, Fa on-street 
NEW NAVAL STORY. 
Price ONE SHILLING in fancy boards, 
[HE MIDSHIPMAN;; or, TWELVE YEARS ; 
at SEA. By the Rev. F. A. MANT, late of the Royal ie 
A work containing scenes as humorous as to describ 
at’s earlier novels, blended with the truthf 
tion is so charming in * Tom Cringle’s 
London : George Routledge & Co, %, Farringdon-strect. 
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THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA. 





This day, with Map and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A R M EK UN I. A: 
A YEAR at ERZEROUM, and on the FRONTIERS of RUSSIA, TURKEY 
and PERSIA. 


By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, 
Author of ‘ Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant.’ 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 





KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


This day, uniform with KuGuzr’s Irat1an ScHoots, with Illustrations from the Old Masters, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 
(The GERMAN, DUTCH, SPANISH, and FRENCH SCHOOLS.) 


Translated, in part, from KUGLER. 
Edited, with Notes, by SIR EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


DHISTOIRE DE CROMWELL 
Par M. GUIZOT. 
ALSo, 
THE SAME (Cuear Epirion), 2 vols. 12mo. 
THE ORIGINAL FRENCH EDITIONS. 
Dutav & Co., Foreign Booksellors, 37, Soho-square. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
On the 3rd of April will be published, in crown 8vo. with Iustrations, Part I. se 1s., and Volume I. price 4s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
With Copious Notes, the Author’s last Corrections, Improvements and Enlargement. 


This Edition will be pa@blished in Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and Seventy-two Parts, in order to place within the 
reach of all classesa MORE COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND than any extant. 


London: Georce BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 25s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER, of the Inner Temple, 


BaRRISTER-AT-LAW. ; 
Containing many facts not hitherto included in any Life of Goldsmith ; and all the original Authorities. 
Printed uniformly with, and forming companion volumes to, “‘ Munray’s Liprary Eprrion of GOLDSMITH’s WORKS.” 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





‘* Familiar in their mouths as Household Words.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


NEW TALE by Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, to be published Weekly in 
‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’ 





On Wednesday the 29th of March will be published, in ‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS,’ the 
First Portion of 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION, CALLED 
H A RD TIMES. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
is Story will be continued in‘ HOUSEHOLD WORDS’ from Week to Week, and completed in 


The publicati i 
Five ene en of th 


T HE CHURCH of ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.—NOTICE.—IMPORTANT JOURNAL for the 
UNITED CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND. 

Messrs. Low & Son have the pleasure of announcing, that the 
publication of this old-established periodical has been placed in 
their hands, commencing with the number for April. 

The Review has been purchased by a body of Clergymen and 
Gentlemen resolved to spare neither trouble nor expense to render 
it an able, powerful, and decided organ for the 
of the Church; and arrangements have been entered into witha 
staff of writers, including some of the most distinguished names 
in the literary and theological world. 


The CONTENTS of the APRIL number will consist of— 
L. CONVOCATION, 
Il AMERICAN PAINTERS. 
LIL. PROPHETS AND SEERS. 
IV. LIFE ASSURANCE. 
V. CHOLERA AND ITS CAUSES. 
VI. DEANS AND CHAPTERS. 
VII. TRACTARIANISM IN LONDON. 
VUL THE POWER AND PROGRESS OF RUSSIA. 
IX. QUARTERLY REPORT OF FACTS AND PRO- 
GRESS. 


X. LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER REVIEWED 
AND CLASSIFIED. 


ocin 3 Oe Site See ae aie or it will be 


rwarded regularly to Subscribers, post free, upon payment of 
oo per annum, 


Communications for the Editor and Books for Review to be for- 
warded to the Publishers, 
Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludgate-bill. 
* gk Advertisements and Bills received until the 24th instant. 





This day, price 7s. 
ELIX GILRAY. Illustrating the Times of 


ueen Victoria. By the Rey. W. WICKENDEN, B.A., the 
Bard Sthe Forest. ‘ . % : 


Published for the Author, by Hall, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row. 
DIDOT’S BIBLIOTHECA GRZECA, 


Just received, “ 
RISTOTELIS OPERA, Grec? et Latin. 
Vol. I1I. Edidit Bussemaxer. Cont. Histor. Part. Gener. 
Animal. parva Natural. Meteorolog. (Vol. 39.) Imp. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


STRABONIS GEOGRAPHICA, Gracé et 


ag = C. Miter et Disner. Pars L (Vol38) Imp. 
ne Eat of the Cuntente <f Bates Bibliotheea Greca on 


*Piriliinees & Norgate, I f Foreign Books, 14, Henrietta- 
Rg a a * 


This is published, the Third —_ revised and augmented. 
or Min cre wits ay: rice 138. 6d. cloth, z 


Tir MYTH LOGY of GREECE and 
ALY. a emomas KEIGHTLEY. 
maintain 


will always deservedly high position, 
penal of what Greeks thought and wrote about and Welieved. 
ococke, “India in Greece.” 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARIES. 
Now ready, the Tenth Eéitien, in 2 yas 8vo. price 288. cloth let- 
0! 


DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
ENGLISH Laven aces, ettginaly oom isa hen 
By a SpOANE, 3 











MAN and BABES iI ; th ~ ly re revised 
addition of man: is ‘housand 
Member 4 the Pgh and Span of nts ca, In 2 vols. 
—_ 


ablished, New and © ae 
An “{BRIDGMENT of NEUMAN and BA- 
RETTI'S SPANISH peers. bound: Younger Students, 


—— rr Eaves 

Whittaker & E Oo: Hamilton iton & Co.; Simpkin & 
Co.; au & Cn * Cowie & Co. ; Smith Bl Elder & Co.; z B n; EB. 
H ; Houlston & Sto T& 


REMAN ; 
B. Riiowes ; Washbourne 4 Con5 > Nutt: P ipolandi ; and 
Routledge & Co. Liverpool : G. & J. Robinson, 


Just published, complete & in 1 large Ag? 7 wa with 1,800 Illus- 


atio 
Cu ASS-BOOK of BOTANY : i wiabOn 
duction tg the Study of the VEGETABLE. K a 


Begius Keeper MF it the Borel & Totanie ‘darden, ‘Predenee of of Medicine 
= a onde 








na Molt cP ethan 
L sTRUCTUIAL and ORPHOLOGIOAL BOTANY. 8y0. 


IL Compri the Elements of VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
SLAs IFICATION, » ppeasscal CROGBALRY, and 
FOSSiL BOT. @ Glossary of Terma 8Svo. 218, 

Edinburgh : Adam & C ‘Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 





practican REMARKS on the EFFICACY 
APOPLERY, 110 DOLOREUX, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 8 


ages. 
GUSTAVUS W. BLANCH, M.R.C.8. Edin. 
we London : E, Whitfield, 176, Strand. 


Just published, price 12; post free, 15 stampa, 
pacticaL REMARKS on the WARMING, 
TION, — HUMIDITY of ROOMS. By FRAN- 
CIS LLOYD. by tH. 4D ages. —s ae 








Price 
Twopence nye rn Rename of ‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS,’ (containing, besides, the usual variety of matter,) 
‘HOUSEHOLD 
yearly Volumes, 


WORDS,’ Conpucrgp sy CHARLES DICKENS, is published also in Monthly Parts and in Half- 
Orricz, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 











b: 
rPHE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL USCELLANY, 
ee Been Nowaby De. Rumbaalt, 
Se Gere cae 
Jobn Petheram, 94, High Holborn. 
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Di visic et ti NEW OPERA ‘ LEONIE.’—The 


whole of the music of this highly successful Opera, as per- 
formed at Drury Lane Theatre, is now ready, including *Yes "tis a 
by y Mr ie Galer {double encore) ; * Dear Venice,’ 


> by iss Law y Old § ette,’ sung by Mr. Henri 

sun pinnette, 

Drayton i * How oft * Childhood? sung by Miss Featherstone; 
wo 1 


each. 
Putlished te c by Campbell, Ransford & Co. 53, New Bond-street. 





NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by T. M. Mopte. 
OCTURNE, in a major. Price 2s, 


Musical Bagatelles. Nos. 1,2, and 3. 2s. each, 


R. Mills, 140, Bond- botwent, London; Wood & Co, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdee: 


Under the Patronage of po Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 


151, 158, 

ARTLAND’ $ "G EN EALOGICAL and 

CHRONOLOGICAL CHART of the ROYAL and DIS- 
TINGUISHED HOUSES of EUROPE. Traced from Adam to 
the Present Time, and Illustrated by 250 Tiluminated Arms, 
Flags, and Orders of Knighthood. Half bound, red morocco, 20 
inches by 28, mounted on linen ; the whole can be opened out ina 
continuous line of 13 yards. Accompanied by a copious Chrono- 
logical Dictionary or Index of Dates, super-royal 4to. bound to 

tc 


e Chart. 
London: Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. India paper proofs; Prints, 
view from the BRIDGE of the CHURCH 
f the HOLY TRINITY, STRAT TOAD UrOE: AVON. 
in whiche England’s great Poet SHAKSPERE was Baptized an: 
Paried ; with a Vignette Border pen ate a Scene from coche of 


a Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 


This day is puliiet. 2 Sad otption, revised ont } aeaaaaes with 
Notes, &c. in 2 vols. p 
ISTORICAL PICTURES of the “MIDDLE 
in BiACK and WHITE; made on the spot bya 
WANDERING ARTIST, 
Richard Bentler, + ew Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 


URKISH GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
psieeess ; also MODERN GREEK and RUSSIAN 
BOOKS, sold b; 
QUAKITOH, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-squa 
A > eee of 2,000 Works, many on the Seat of War, gratis; 
y pos 














REV. W. “BARNES’S NEW WORK. 
ublished, in 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
PHILOLOG ICAL GRAMMAR, grounded 
upon English, and formed from a Comparison of more than 
Sixty Langua, Being an Introduction to the Science of Gram- 
mar, and a help to Coommers es all ET ages, See em 
Latin, and Greek. NE 
College, Cambrid ‘, 
* Anglo-Saxon Delectus, 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES, on definite 
| ed of Translation, and rT En egies ee version of the same. In Five 


P By E 
Author of ‘Rules Sor asceriai ng the Sense conveyed in Ancient 
reek Manuscripts. 
Cradock & con 48, Paternoster-row, London. 


HE WARRANT of FAITH: a Handbook to to 
the Canon and Inspiration of the Scriptures, By the Rev. 
posgey bfaty poy ny AD, M.A. Author of ‘A Key to the Prayer 
08 
The object of this work is te display the reante which wwe wy 
for believing the Scriptures to be a Divine Revelatio: ex 
biting the warrant of our faith, the credentials of our Christian 
The freshness of originality has been secured to the work, oe 
poms © the actual text o: the authors quoted, in almost every 


an is bi hoped that the student will here meet with a solution of 
mens He the difficulties of the hem) and find the work a key by 
which he can open others for himself. 


Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 
Now publishing, in SIX ba: gay 8vo. (containing 7,215 pages) 
ice 21. 158. cloth, 


ATTHEW TeNry’s COMMENTARY 

e OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. To which is 

Prefixed a a tite of the Author, with Introductory Remarks, &c. &c. 
> Four of his Sermons ; 

A Sermon on Famil. Reli on.—II. How to in every da; 
with God.—III. How to ound = day with ety How to 4 
close every day with God. 

An invaluable present from a Parent to his Family on their 
settling in life. 


London: P. P, Thoms, Warwick-square. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


S, B.D. 


uthor Me , in the Dorset Di jalect’ 














ust published, 8vo. Sy ls 
V ITAL STATISTICS. Part I. on the com- 
various Disehees; and or a Sctof Tables spared by the Author 
d on a Set of Ta t 
By Rk. THOMPSON JOPL eX ‘Ackuary Te 
Atheneum Life-Assurance Seely. 
. King, 63, Queen-street, Cheapside, London. 


TO — SHAREHOLDERS. 


rice One Shilling, 
HE AUDIT of JOINT. STOCK BANK 


ACCOUNTS b 
Desirable ? By Rol aucun Is it Practicable or 





ms to be practical uainted with th 
whole business of banking, discusses the my oe of his + shod 
with mach ay A cl — — —Tait’s Vai nburgh Ma, —<+ye 
ion is ve a, 1 the hl 
doubtless, be useful to those 12 interested in bank management.” 
Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, Mr. TOWNSHEND’ 8 NEW MESMERIC WORK, 
MESMERIsN” PROVED TRUE, and the 


Reviewer in the w Brey? er with the Ra- 
tionale TASL TURNING and iSPIRIT APPIN 
Rev. kee HARE TOWNSHEND, A.M., of Trinity | at 


Cai 
London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 











SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


be atatata "ata *atatatatay 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 30s. 


DISCOVERY OF THE DESTROYED CITIES OF 
THE PLAIN— 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


By M. DE SAULCY, Member of the French Institute. 


“The most striking discovery within the range of Biblical antiquity. The disinterment of Nineveh is, as a matter of 
feeling, a small matter compared with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah. We do not remember anything of a aaa 
thrilling interest. There is something so strangely awful in the idea of these monuments of Divine vengeance yet cemaien 
ing, after six-and-thirty centuries, with the actual marks of the instrument of their overthrow still visible upon their 
blasted ruins.”—Guardian. . 


RicHarD Bent ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





M. GUIZOT. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 


AND THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, 


FROM THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 
(1649 To 1658.) 


By M. GUIZOT, 


Author of ‘ History of the English Revolution,’ ‘Shakspeare and his Times,’ 
‘Corneille and his Times.’ 
ATHENZUM, SPECTATOR. 

‘We cannot doubt that this important work will meet | “‘ The execution of this work has a high degree of merit. 
with a hearty and universal welcome. The position of M. | The narrative is plain and clear; while a spirit pervades 
Guizot, the circumstances of his country, and the interest | the whole, rendering it one of the most readable of his- 
of his theme, will combine to attract towards his ‘History | tories.” 
of Cromwell’ no ordinary share of public curiosity.” 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





This day is published, fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE GREAT SACRIFICE; 
Or, THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LEVITICUS. 


By the Rev, JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
+4* This forms the first COMPANION VOLUME to the SABBATH MORNING READINGS. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
BENEDICTIONS; 
Or, THE BLESSED LIFE. 

Fourth Thousand, feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


Joan F. Suaw, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 





510, New OxFrorD-sTREET, MAnRcH 18, 1854. 


SIX HUNDRED COPIES OF CURZON’S ARMENIA, 


SEVEN HUNDRED COPIES OF OLIPHANT’S BLACK SEA, 
And a large supply of every other recent Work of acknowledged merit or general interest, are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many copies of the above, and of each of the following Works, are “at home” this day, 
and may be obtained on application. 


HIt’s TRAVESS IN SIBERIA. 
Weiss’s HisTORY OF THE FRENCH PRo- 

TESTANTS. 
Kune’s CAMPAIGNING IN KAFFIRLAND. 
Lioyp’s SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURES. 
TICONDEROGA. 
De Savtcy’s Bree Lanps. 
CHERRY AND VIOLBT. 

TwIy SISTERS. 

} mad *s Russo-TURKISH CAMPAIGS. 
CALLERY’S INSURRECTION IN CHINA- 
Crows’s GREEK AND THE TURE. 


SmytH’s YEAR WITH THE TURKS. 

Our CRvIsE IN THE UNDINE. 

PURPLE Tints OF Panis. 

Hookgr’s HIMALAYAN JOURNALS, 

PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE, BY MRs. 
Gore. 

Lavy Lgx’s WipowHOoD. 

Laypor’s Last FRUIT OFF AN OLD TREE. 

Tue Prorestant CHURCH IN HuNnGARY. 

EVENINGS IN MY TENT. 

HaypDon’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

Lirg oF THomas Moors. 


BaLpgr: A Porm. 
AVILLION, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE 
OGILVIEs, 
THACKERAY’S ENGLISH HUMOURISTS. 
Guizot's CROMWELL. 
Naproeon at St, HELENA. 
Layarpb’s SeconD Visit 10 NINEVEH. 
Hie anp Low. 
Mavupg TALsor. 
Lavy E. S. WortTLEy'’s PoRTUGAL. 
Tus LittLe DUKE, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Tue Heir or REDCLYFFE.’” 
&e. &e. &e. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. _ 
First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 
BOOK SOCIETIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, &c. SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 








*,* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES Epwarp Mupig, 510, New Oxford-street. 
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0588 NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In 12 vols. price 5. 88, cloth, 


HE NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
Ty me yA ARY. Projected, and partl Arvenged , by the late 
_ 4 JAMES ROSE, BD., rincipal of ing’s College, 

e most complete Biographical Dictionary in any 

an hhas been most carefully edited and compiled by ex- 
te writers, who have availed themselves of the vast body of 
paterials which domestic and ca literature has of late years 


B. Fellowes ; Rivi ms; E. Hodgso J. M. 
J. Bain; G. Gree ; Capes & Co. ; Ht, Bosworth 


richardson ; J nlan 
i. Washbou me; H. G. Bohn; Sotheran & Co. ; G. Willis. 
Also for J. Deighto m; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 





Published this day, price 5s, 


E EYE in HEALTH and DISEASE;; with 

a Description of the Optometer for the Adaptation of Spec- 

nat for impaired, Detentive. or Ape Sight. Py ALFRED 
F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank England, 8 jurgeon to the 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. Second Edition, to 

Oat aa ded a Paper on the and | Per- 


& Co. Paternoster-row; Horne, Thornthwaite & 
Wood, 123, Newgate-street. 
In 2yo. price 11s. boards, Fifth Edition, eniarged, 


0x the DISEASES of FEMALES: a Treatise, 
describing their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treat- 
nent. With wamsront 














a and a Medical Glossary. ts |° 
d B; 


the ment of P 
GRAHAM, M.D. M.R.C.S. 
“An admirable 5 


'— Bath Herald. 
“A mass of information indispensable to those for whom it is 
intended.”"— Blackwood’s Lady’s Mc 


Published by Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row ; and Tegg & Co. 
,Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 


4 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Pleet-street, London. Incorporated by Charter of Queen 
Anne, A.D. 1706, and empowered by special Act of Parliament. 





Francis Geo! Abbett, Esq. 


Richard Bentley, 
The Hon. Frederick Byng. 
pont Holmes Coote, 


Charles pideey, Bes q 
Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 
Obbard, E: 


Ro . ° 
Charles Phillips, Esq. 
ohn Ebenezer Davies, Esa. James mee! 8q. 
Willem Everett, Esq. John Round, aa. 
Physician—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square, 
Solicitor—Charles Rivington, Esq., Denchandy ~ + —— 
Bankers— Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, Fleet~ 

This Society has been established nearly a alin a a half, 
and is the oldest Life Assurance Institution in existence. Its 
principles are essentially those of Matual Assurance, and the 
hole of the profits are — among the Members. 

Assurances are granted, if desired, without participation in 
Profits, at Teheced rates of Premium, and upon every contingency 
depending on human life.—N.B. No charge made for Policy Stamps. 














ESTABLISHED 1838, 


ICTORIA LIFE OFFICE, 18, Kine W1L.1Am- 
, _, STREET, panesee N HOURE, LON DON. 
The of the races every Seseription of risk 
(Home or Foreign) connected with Life Assuran 
Loans continue to be made to Assurers on epacubted Personal 
Security; also on Freeholds, Leaseholds, and Life Interests, &c. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


METRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The business of this Association embraces the ting of 
Life Assurances of every kind ; and of Jmatiote, Deferred. and 
Increasing Annuities upon a new princi 
The Directors continue to receive a| ities from respectable 
parties (accompanied with references) for the Agency of the Insti- 
tution, in Ly a Towns of En aad and Scotland, where Agents 
have not ye om gecintes owed is highly 
remunerative. For de’ prospectuses, 
ses, AED Secretary. 


23, Pall Mall, London. 
TJAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
_—e AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 














Directors. 
William Butterworth dag Bp Gahan, 


John Fuller, Es 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. ward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce e Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, 
Ly or Henderson. jor Turner. 
. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 





‘The BONUS for the present year is the sam< as that declared 
year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
a vy who » have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 


Endowments: and ae granted as usual. 


NDIA BRANCH. 
Ay + Sodety has auth Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
an y- 
*x* Tables of Retes, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Offi 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


SYLUM LIFE OFFICE, founded a.p. 1824, 


for Granting pe on Healthy and Impaired Lives, at 
Home and Abroad, ai of P 








Preteve— Lieut.-G Sir aos Law Lgahingien. | 26 c. ~y 
Chairman; John Clarmont Whiteman, Esq nc 
John arse Astell, Esq., Welbore Ellis, Bea. .. William Stewart 


Ferrers, Esq., Charles William Hallett, Esq., George Palmer, Esq., 

Foster Reynold: ds, Esq., John Simm Smith, Esq. 
Ao actin tee Garratt Amyot, Esq., Manley Hopkins, Esq., 
Charles hy 
Oper Robert Ferguson, M.D., Sir John Forbes, M.D. 


F.RB.S., * ohn Adam 4. 

Solicitors— Messrs. Maples, Maples & Pearse. 

Bankers—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, Labouchere & Co. 

The advantages of insuring with ithe Asylum Life Office are :— 
1. Stability, L. years having passed since establishment. 2 Mode- 














¢ fol —_s is a specimen of the Anyzal Premiums requ: ration o of mium ; two guineas per cent, for the first year, with 
toassure 1002, for life on a single life. fies se, being sufficient at age 46 to effect a Policy for 
| Without With ous ife. 3. Fachity “% Semeeaiing business ; ee private aareeee rd 
—— Poti. | Profits. se | beste wey oe rofits. Freedom from Dartnership risks: the Polley. — in no instance 
iss 3 |£1 n Jo 4 | Ssecmne lata: eee 
%| 119 7 115 |8 4| 315 9 [3 8 2 The Directors believe the Asylum Life Office to represent the 
4 2423 119 [9 50) 49 9 | 40 9 only Company in which all these advantages will be found com- 
wis 9 9 2 4 49 55 5 8 9 | 417 10 bined. 
%| 2 16 10 | 2n 2 60 615 0 | 6 1 Mn pes -—— Officer pa J from 12to]. Board 
| 50 PP 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the Head Offi ~ Co hill, L nd 
Office. HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Registrar. ED ov in N JAS. Mh Landen Actuary and Secretary. 
COMPANY. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
— om — Melville. Lord Belhaven and Stento 
rl of Norbury. William Campbell, Esq., “ Tillichewan. 
Viscount Falkland. seis 
London Board. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM,  ® F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES DOWN ES, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, 


Es 
E. Lennox Boyd, bin, Resident. 
Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. 


D. Q: Henriques, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
A. H. Macdougall, Esq. 


F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
Thomas Thorby, Esq. F.S.A, 


Medical O, 


Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D., 


8, Seeaatechent, St. James's. 





THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


mt NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS to 3lst DECEMBER, 1854, will be DECLARED in 1855. 
DESIROUS of PARTICIPATING THEREIN SHOULD’ MAKE in 


ALL PAR- 
MMEDIATE APPLICATION. 


a. following note of additions to Policies at the two previous Divisions of Profits is extracted from the Company’s 


The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 1847, is as follows: — 














Sum Time Sum added to | Sum added to Sum payable 
Assured. Assured. Policy in 1841. | Policy in 1848. at Death. 
&. as 4 z2 & £2 & 
5,000 |13 yrs. 10 mts. 683 6 8 787 10 0 6,470 16 8 
*1,000 | 7 years. ocenen 157 10 © | 1,157 10 0 
500 | 1 year. débieea a 66. 66 Sl 5 OO 








* 


‘um On the sum insured 


ont AerIA—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person aged 30 took out a policy for 1,000/., the annual pay- 
Which is 242, 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 1681. lls. 8d.; but, the profits being 2 


per cent. per 


uch as the premiume : ‘—_ is 227, 10s. per annum for each 1,000/.), he had 157. 10s. added to the Policy, almost as 
prem: 
when the ins 


jurance is for life. 


‘ums, novation, ane on the most moderate scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 


Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 


Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident Director. 











ALEDON IAN | IN SURAN( CE ‘COMPANY. Y. 
Established 1805, 
Life incuane of every poms aa 


inne 
oorgate-street, London. BE. F. SEALY, M: 


LAY. LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
TOA EUEET STREET, NEXT ST. DUNSTAN'S CHURCH, 


NOCH TS HEREBY Given be he BOOK 

: the fo A 
PERRIN ria = Soci ”~ LOSE = 
THURSD the 23rd -O 
THURSDAY the 13th day of A RIL NEXT. The Dividends 
for the year 1853 will be payable on yok the 10th day of April 
next, and on any subsequent day (Tuesdays excepted), between the 


hours of 10 and 3 o'clock. 
By order of the Directors 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
No. 72, a London. 











Richard Malins, Esa. a wes ts . 


bell Renton, Esq. 
James Fuller Mad Pp. 


Spooner, Esq. 


*Wilktem wil ay 
irectors. 
William Adem, ~ Robert H. Forman, Esq. 
le 2 jisins, & John yd Esq. 


J. Mat! Esq. 
Charen O y Parnell, Esq, 
w. = Esq. 


Henry Adron, Esq. “ atph x. ny oa 
Charles M‘Culloch, Esq. Henry Burnett, Esq 


Solicitors—Meesrs. Atkins & ‘Andrew. 
Secretary—David Alison, Esq, 





H. A. Bevan. Ee 
John Dangerfiel Esq. 





Paddington Local Board, 24, C: ht-terrace, Ed road 
The Rev. Jas.Shergold Boome, | J. Harrington Lowther, Esq. 
A.M. Charles Pemberton, Esq. 
Captain Creed. Geo in, 
Roger Gadsden, Esq. Wil Trinder, Esq. 


Secretary—Charles S iloghton, Esq. 
The Policies of this Yat being indisputable, (in terms of the 
of Constitution du red,) are TRANSFERABLE 
SECURI Ls their validity mx a Toles Sepentens . ont nt Ly = case 
of ordinary Policies, it the import of past, = Sa achaps f fort 


ten circumstances, and ice documents. 

PROVISION 8, “the y vellove the assured mo all doubt and 

anxiety as to the future. This is a = Mutual Society, 

prem being divided amongst the oss themselves. T re fol- 
owing sbeun the large and steadil peqreasive business the Com- 

pany is now doing, and has done pA ng the last five years :— 


New Premiums. 





= 4,538 
‘AUEXANDER ROBRRTSON Mansger. 
SELF-PROTECTING LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
OMPANY have introduced a plan of Acsurense, wb ered: 





the following important advantages are secured by ONE POLIC 
1. aoe payment of a principal sum to the Assured himself ats a 
age. 
2 mr annuity to commence at that age. 
The ct rd q principal sum in ie the event of death, when- 
ever that ma 
4 The ful benefit “of all ome paid, although the Premiums 


should at any time be disconti: 
Relief from the payment ee i after ified age. 
wes Small periodical payments, so as to suit the convenience of 
e Al 


The Premiums are made ble quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly; but by an comngunend oh, an Agen t acting for the bb 


they may be paid week 
pant th - 4 yo ft ~ rm or Ere ie ay A and there is 
ela incase the party should 








no ds of = sum that has been p 
not continue his 
As an exam m aged 25, by paying 14. questesty, will 
secure 50l, paya te to imself on his attaining 60 years vent 
an Annuity of 10. on ng that age; and in the event of = 
death at any time Ly 3 soon that may happen after 
mone 9 an LF the 501. will be paid to his A 
By ling “the Premium the sum assured will be 1004, 
ond the poi. 201, ii in the Pra of fixing = the age of 60, he 
should prefer the age of e pena of Assurance for 502, and 
=  -¥ fi a abe 2 :  yeusw. As an example of 
the effect o comtres © re Ppose a person 
25 to take lf- ha nay i ore and an Annuity 


Policy will yemetn effectual 


Annuity of 51. 8 
a ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Ti aiie 
London, 72, Lombard-street. 


RAILWAY LIFE ASSURANCE, BY ONE PAYMENT. 
HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
ouares ¥ grant Policies to Members of their own Co: pany: 


against th by Railway: aye, 2 on h CENT. of ONLY. ON 
su M ioe Ry ity SH LS LINGS Thus, a person 





way 
able in the event 
goliueg acciden! addition to the 100, 
secured by the o1 


CE aleghe ROBERTSON, Manager. 
HE SAXOPHONE.—Rvupatt, Rosg, CarTE 
& CO. 100, New Bond-street, sole Agents in this counti fer 


M.S: Military I tremens in addition to a large stock 0 
—y - — Comnete bave Ju just re- 





ceived a i al an ‘s new 
and beautiful toned instruments, the enn tye E—* These 
new instrumen id played by a reed,) 


acharm 
SS to the i oretealty of their tone, an they carry to y to the! highest 
vend ~~ Report ApEn Great Exhibition. 
Lizz OGRAPH Y.—Messrs. DAY & SON, 


extensive prem: 
establishment in 


figher Eranches of meee L hy es which they have se 80 
long been pre-eminent. ur-pFin by them, is 
rendered available, from the rapidity ‘and ee ;oonOmy with which’ it 
is produced, for every purges © a. either fac-similes of 
pictures or book-plates ; likewise to of Bag uction of s Drawing 

ks, show cards, ke, Every Seecription 0 neering I 4 











Plan Work, and al f 
fession: r the trade, with a rapidity ont su ity vot 
eric hitherte mecombined.” Eotioates es 


in’s Inn-fields. 
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O PRINTERS and OTHERS.—The advantages 
derivable P| from ow of COPPER FACED TYPE ond 
seen Z a diminished apel eonmumouen of 
> yh Liste Mt Puce of 0. 
WILLIS & GREENING, of seme be yard, ek 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE.— Exxinezon 
& Co. touts, Art ona the attention 5 


Sent ot British Ar iiotions 


F gresy rt boy &e. 
Artista 





ublished exclusi oenne, 
from the Antique exclusively by thew ip Modern 


Asti and Decorative Plate, calculated for the 


Table, Sideboard Li 
Th hes produ ctions ware honoured at the late o— ad at either | 


ese 
- fy Ci ’ and may be o! 
the Establishments— 


2, REGENTSTREET.  } LONDON 
MOORGATE-STREET, : 
NEW HALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OSS'S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi 
nition at the centre and of the picture, and have their 

visual and 
“M Ln pn ae Te } 2 a 
intenaiay uced, by ari the coincidence ofthe chemi- 
pend visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
, both in the central and oblique 
has exhibited the best Camera in the 

isfurnished with a double achromatie o en aati 

oS or  epategi and the image very 
uw 


Catal: sent n lication. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone buildings, High Holborn, 


Xe a the Phen OF SILVER, exclusively met 
sat nll the, Photographic Establishments — The #u 


preparation is now universall 
3 = the best Photographers ally ack cyano Ered tific men ae 

’ Re hert nm has 
i such perf Sch plobares, 


assertion, 
combined wit the greatest reser of = In all cases where 
a 








at Wholesale 





OOKBINDING. —W. HOLMES, Practical 


reet, Lond: Books bound in 
Bohhiniee. 3 195, Oxford-st: ndon. poy hag = 
timates given 


both plain an 
terms. Soule: waited upon wih patterns. 
for large or small Libraries.—Address 195, Oxford-atreet. 


DENT, 61, Strand, and 33 and 34, Royal 





Watches, Astronomical ‘and Turret Clocks of a new 
men, | Dipieidascopes Ships’ Compasses used on board 
rer 1 Majesty 


ETEOROLOGY.—Neacrert1 & Zausna\ » 
PATENT eR MON ET ES. — Messrs. NEGRE 
ZAMBRA beg to entific Gentlemen that their ATEN t 
cipal Opticians in ser ig probable that hat inter 

je that 
se apamege ihe abeve Invention, 
Mecera NEGHEPIT & 1 & ZAMBRA submit the following 
phe by them from J. Ge amnme, Bon. of of the Reya 
ich wh Reoniow ind the inrisnent inc 





“~ 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to y: 
Pym in confirm! ming 
o! the 28th, 
since that time the i has been in cai 
received by the observers of the British Meteoro! oh 


Bystngntns 
aoe eyees oY 


ae Both ies, in which state ry may be kept for years, 
toanyclimate. Full instructions for use. 
Davros —Each Bottle is stamped with a Red Label bearing my 
name KICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, to 
counterfeit which is fel 


CYANOGEN ‘SOAP, for REMOVING all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. The genuine is made only by the 


inventor, and is secured with a 
and ad ‘SHemisT. it. Pal 


RICHARD W. Tuoma’ 
MALL, Manufacturer of pure Pho Che and 

Chem ~ in — at le, 26 28., an 
t. Paul’s Chure'! 


be p' all 

38. 6d. each, , &- h Messrs. Edwards, 67, 

= , as Messrs. & Co. 95, eas. -street, Wholesale 
gen 








STEREOSCOPES, 


LAND & LONG, 153, FLEET-STREET, 
OPTICIANS and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUM ENT 
AKERS, invite attention to their stock of STEREOSCOPES of 
rials ; also, to their New and —_ 
TEREOSCOPIC 1 PICTURES for the same, 

DAGUERREOTYPE, PAPER, and TRANSPARENT an 
BOMEN PICTURES a y snpeding Views of London 
Paris, the Rhine. Windsor, ctures, for minuteness a 
detail and truth in the AR. yp et jects are unri- 


valled. 
WV BeAzeTOREY REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES, adapted 
—_--— large views. Pictures for the same in great 
ety. 
Briann & Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
uty ‘Familiar Explanation of the Phenomena’ sent on appli- 





ose opinion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is infinite y 
Deter them any in previous use.—I am, G our 


servan & Zambra, Opti 4 James GLAISHER.” 


CoLLODION PORTRAITS and on 





Negretti 
To be had of most Opticians, or of the I t t 
Neocrertt & Zampra, Meteorological ,- ty Makers: u, 
atton-garden, don. 


HARLES TROUPEAU, serfant Inventor and 
Patentee of the DIURNAL pays LIGHT REFLECTORS, 
by a peinieent, Manufacture: Majesty, leave to 

po the pu ~ ie of the great utility of oer invention to light up 
dark places, a wOtice and advantage | derived therefrom at this 
time by the pili! tn gre ~] London, 
Li 1, M. tockort, ton, 








Bt. es the Patentee of = ‘Myriastractic Refiecto 
ex-Agent, not having sati he jacpmens « of the ourt of Ex: 
chequer, issued an attachm m the 12th of last 
month, and on the. 19th he was pu’ —* 

OFFICE, No. 22, MIDDLE- ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Tier es PRESERVED by the USE of 
ee Su cea South gRY Shih "Sal en 
ion of improper — 
employed by 
ONG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


Buanp & 
Dieeey ROYAL EXHIBITION—A valuable, 
vented he $= all powerful Waistcoat Pocket-¢! 

fs } t, to Soon eat ata 2 Se a x 
FAcuTiNG, a a sb RTSMEN, GENTLEMEN. and GAME. 
EPERS. sent free.— hoy tt . . —— and 
hea, tocr oxirn op eye- 
iy ’s Moons, Saturn's Ring, and 
Double Stara They supersede every other and are of all 
waistcoat Shooting, Military purposes, &c.— 
$ wonderful powers ; a minute 
be clearly seen from 10 to 12 miles d distant. —inval luable 
ewky-invented preserving Spectac! Invisible and all kinds of 
SoA UOMONE todcite tad akan’ Sibtagsac 
Picesdilly, opposite the York Hotel. me ‘ 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE GREAT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 
TTEWILL & & SORGER, 24 24 and 25, Char- 

of ont kWiLts WkatsrEr RED D UBLE DB anufacturers 

Riiondg Ry ti Le 














©. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 


TTEWIkh a. MORGAN’ S a nnNe- 
AOCTO ,25,_ Char’ otte-terrace, C: 
BLE Aste REGISTERED DOUBLET BODY 


re 
ae earietion supplied, 


[rnovemext IN COLLODION.—J. B. 
N & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, by a —— 
ay ole Tod q rendered their ‘Collodion 


they may sa; 

‘ive producing qualities to pone 

trichents published: the d 

erases, ee ey pen aot armen 
A tus, meni 

ue Prone us, Pure ap Chenionis, ond ay A requirement for the Prac- 
THE COL OD and POSITIVE PAPER PROCESS, by 





e greatest and _certai 
BLAND & LONG'S jon of ean ‘cers 


CMar. 18, °54 
ALVANISM.—B 


means of STRING. 

FELLOW’S PATENT POCKET BATTERY 

MATISM, GENE DEBILITY, BRONCHITIS “oe 
DOLOREUX, TOOTHAC HE, all NERVOUS and NEU 


ciple is the same as Pulvermac 
mo oa : ot d energetic, be, Ke ® rial 
vous invalid, be Be yb hd — for the sie ae 


Lior? BROTHERS, 36, ere ae a 


L 
2le.; by POST, 228, 


LECTRIC PO 
ame. | FyLEC FRIC cee leu Ce rand onsen rane 
og Bocen completion of {heir Works 


resent in full 
of their DR ELECTRIC 


liancy, a body, puri 
preference by t FE 





processes. 1 — of a greens, 
and blues, of nn shades and varieties. For price al all other 

ticulars gu vio th plications must be made, and all comm ranicatlons 
atthe We agi fo | he Commercial Manager, " Wittian Pave Prosser, Ey,, 


encies a f hich plications 
ak my Ey Fe = aecial Mameger, = may be 


LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS, — 
ramen ak be Gar ote et oan 
in various colours, and solicits an a Anite a4 


scription of use! 
— possible price, for Cash.— ear Hye 








HANDELIERS, &c.—APSLEY PELLATT 
& Co. (late Pellets & Green) have alw: 
Glass Manufactory. and 
meg in onda ae tye, size, and prc. 
and Candles, of every va’ si sty’ es 8 
menenene « y from hich from from its highly 
ractive power, is so superior to the Fake Glass now frequently 
used. Show-rooms contain, also, an immense variety of every 
description of Table-glass, China, and Stoneware of fe ver first 
quality. Hotel and Tavern-keepers supplied at the lowest trade 
price. 





SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con. 
nexion with their M anaes, Broad -street, Birmingham. Esta: 
blished 1807. anger ed Decanters in great variety 
wae Glagsea: Water y- ey Gol — Ce es Table Glass 


qzpeodingly m mederate of new 
| apd Sate ay Tage tock of Fores 





tainty of uniformity of action over a length: 
ost fai this 





ng of the 
most valuable agent in the ents of the icctensaaie 


— the most faithful renderi: 
* ‘Albumentzed Paper, for printing from Fete ned tives, 
“ of detail per negatives, 





quire. 
PeWaxed and Todized Papers of ieried ¢ oe 





Makers, an: t-street, London. 


Buiaxp & Lone, Opticians and Plectotroets L Instrument 
Operative e Chemists, 153, Flee 
Pd 








gn een ten Complete Set of Appa- 


with 

warranted double Achromatic adjusting Lenses, eB otable ripod 
Stand, > See Frame, Levelling Stand, and Bath with Dipper, 
comp. 
PO RI AIT LENSES, of Double Achromatic combination, 
with peck 8 oat ustment, for size 4} by 3k, 11. 128. 6d. 

LAN E LENSES, with Rack udjustment, a 25s. 

La ~ “Lenses, for Views or Portraits of the first quality, at 
mor 


price: 
E RAS of the best construction, together with every article 
in the practice of Photography, at —— ary 
e raide to the Practice of this interesting Art, y post, 
ree, le. 


Gatalogn es by post, free, upon application. 
AKEK’s Optical Instrument Warehouse, 244, High Hol- 
born, (opposite Day & Martin’s). Established 1765. 


O PHOTOGRAPHERS.—It being now so 
generally admitted that all Pictures should be nstetet on 
Albumenized Paper, Messrs. HO. —s E & CO. to submit that 
article in sheets, ll in. by 9,58. per quire. Any size prepared | Deo 
at a few days’ notice. Superior Wax Paper ——t with the 
greatest care ie a 17 = 1 11, 78. 6d. per quire. The above 


oe by a prepared nm Cani me pegers. 
co. 3 PREW FOL G EXPANDING CAMERA 
odutal for Portraits and Landscapes. Also all the most ap- 
proved kinds of Cameras and Ayparates for which they received 
the Great Exhibition Prize Med 
Superior CoLLopion B peepared with the greatest care, and either 
5 ——p or —_— the L Ll Solution separa‘ 
phic Chemicals and Paper, vith every requisite 
for that beautiful. Art.—123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 


IVE GUINEAS Ma. Wu. H. HALSE, the 

Medical Galvanist, of 22, wtiye uare, London, informs 

his friends r bis F VEQUINEA AP. ARATUSES are now 

sate. hee © postage stamps for his Pamphlet on Medical 
alvanism 


ELECTRICITY FOR NERVOUS, FUNCTIONAL, AND 
RHEUMATIC DISEASES. 

MR. MEINIG’S NEW AND GREATLY-IMPROVED 

ALVANIC ELECTRO GENERATOR, 


for supplying itoGenainast anergy ¢ tex oe in want of 
the same, and to ne apotemn, generally, m had at the 
Establishment, Yes, Le hall-street. All # Pand metallic con- 
tact with the body is entirely obviated ; it acts with water alone, 
without acid, the action lasts more than twenty-four hours after 
each dam ing; and can rene’ un- 
dressi e Generator, inclosed in an envelope, Oe i 
the poc ‘et or a from the neck. The ext ry cura- 
tive virtues ~s these mild currents of Bleetricit, are now fully 
(to be had , or 
post for two stan s), contains | the names of more than 600 persons 
cured within he hast months, and this remedy is now 
adopted in +. all the “Hospital and by the most eminent 
Practitioners, —Sold at 5a. woe s, according to power, at 
Cc. Rey 5, 103, Leadenhall-str 
N.B. It is impossible, when wearing @ tor, to be attacked 








required 




















Ornamental G always on view. 
with d 
Just published, Fifth Edition, price 5s. 
N the LOSS of TEETH,” and as a4 
restored by the NEW PASE SYSTEM of 8E 

SPEiOn and "cap ILLARY ATTRACTION, WinHoUt 
SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGATURES. The invention is of im 
pertance to man persons, and those intecenes in it should read 
this Treatise. Simpkin & Marshall, and all Booksellers, or sent 
free by post by Mr. Howard, 17, tty Hanover-square, 


yest ETH. —By Bs Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
Tee qugrresene edierete eee ions rae tion 0 ¢ — 
Dentist, @, 10 WER GROSVENOR-STREET, r GOSVENO 
sd E, sole INVENTOR and PATENTEE.—A new. 
avaluable er sor ey consisting in the scape “wit the 
most absolute and_ success, of C ALLY-PRE- 
PARED WHITH IN IN ‘DIA RUBBER as a ning ‘. the ordinary 
= or bone frame. The extraordinary results of this application 
may, " " se ae of their — rominent page “4 
he following :—A arp edges gre avoided ; no springs, 
} are req Hf pet noreased freedom of suction is 
supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, ent 8 
fit perfected with the nerring ——y red; while, 
from the softness and flexibility of the 
our, ort iu rae to ee —s 
mder e absorption of the 
exert ae agency po the chemically-prepared White INDLA- 
RUBBER, and as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any , bemperatare 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the ax 
= easantness of smell or taste being at the same time who ly 
re es by the peculiar nature of its preparation. To 
obtained o. 
61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON; 


10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 
build and finish, at reduced prices.— Fer SALE, or tise 
on Job, a large assortment of New and Second-hand CA RR. . 
single saa double seated Broughams, Claren . - 
ece Barouches, ums, Phaetons, &c.— PEAKE's 0 2-4 
‘ished Carriage 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes-street, 
square. 














URE ROUSSILLON, 26s., from the vineyard 
direct—one of the finest known sot wines, firm 

colour, with fine violet tinge, 

—_*> bouquet ga 


“> 

428., 488. ; 

; unc ia parkling Ts a the ro a 
1846 vi , 438.—F: oun NGLE, Mi 

a XS Carriage free to all railway stations in England. 


HAevers FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazexsy & 
SON deem it necessary to reiterate their Caution ‘e 
oparteun ie imitations of this approved Sau Sauce. M Seta 


E description bears 
= i ped ri te hoes Ba label, and the signature of 
AZ on the front. 
E. LAZENBY & SON’S ESSENCE of AN CHOVIES He 
repared with peculiar care, and held in the highest ¢ 
Bauce for every Grecription ° <P Fish, b. eatablished Warehouse, 6, Bae 











J.B, HOCKIN, Price 1g; by post, 18, 2d. 


by Cholera, 


ward-street, ny + t+ 
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eee “HE EMPRESS OF CHINA’S TEA, recom- 


the Faculty for Bart the Nobility and 
Gentry for. 7 i choloe” quality (whi which fe always. ~ reemne) s and 
gene 


Bere ois 8 PT ONEET. Lenton” Bold at 42. 8d. 
reo. = ak street ; and by their Agents throughout the 


Tb. at 
Tago, wanted (Tea Dealers only) where none are appointed. 
_. and COFF! z ES at MERCHANTS’ 





a ocgge co coeecece 
feo ac Souchong,a very extra- 





prime Soa, o0 
ower Tea’ 8., 48. 8d., 

rican wousgvesenee 5a. 4d, 

Prime 8. an . 

ly Mechs and the best West India Coffee at 18. 4d. 


Teas, Coes, Spiraea af and | other pete, sent comuees free OF 





within eight miles ; and Teas, C 
ere sent carriage tree to any part of England, if to the value 


ot TPA SOMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, 

og Willian -street, City, London. general Price Current, con- 
great ad in e pure Tea, Coffee, and Tolo- 

ial uce, sent post free, on application. Sears are supplied 
st Market Prices. 





FENDERS, 8: STOVES, ond FIRE none — 
pat WiLL AM AM 8 8 BURTON'S SHOW OW-ROOMS, 40, 0 eit fort 
an-street), Nos.land st 


I MPORTANTtoHOUSEWIVES.—CREWS'S 


PINsinGs UL all elas. the land, who is desiro 
ing the —- of all f ot Se maintained after “4 


chewes RINSING TTQUID. Te offe effectually — colours 
in every description of material from running ing, and 
secu: id pe: to the most Setimary material 
and fugitive colours, 

aaa is certain that when this article is once used, 
washi ll not be conducted without it. Its cost is trifling ;— 
went a drops of the Liquid are sufficient for one gallon of rinsing 
water. The trouble and vexation saved will be very great. Articles 
need not be es to pieces before being washed, for the — 
ae —— ing clean and uniform in colour, under all 


“Sold it in ” Bottles at 6d. and 9d. each, by all Chemists and Oilmen 
in the United Kingdom. 


7.0 ial Wharf, Mile-End, London. 
LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


copteinies Size, Price, and Description of fupwerds of One 
Hundred A e3, ~~ 

Ladies’ Jee: Ty Despatch-Boxes, Writi Dake D ressing- 
— and other travelling requisites ; forward ied on receipt of two 


Alen registered Despatch-Box and Wyte Dak. their Tra- 
yelling Bag (with the opening as large as the Bag), and the New 
Portmanteau,containing four compartments, are the e best articles 
of the kind ever produced.—. - ALLEN, Manufacturers of 
Portable Furniture and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, Strand. 


RNAMENTAL PAPER HANGINGS, of 
English and French manufacture, consisti: Pannelled 

















of N 
's-place. ce The are the largest in the world, eee 
miners ENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
L IRONMONGERY as cannot be ap- 

, novelty, beauty of design. 

right hey with bronze 
ditto with ormolu 


with standards, from 78. to 3l. ; Steel Fenders from 2U. 158, 
to; ditto, with ri ormolu ornaments, from 2. 158. to 71. 78. ; 
from 1s. “od. the set to 4. 4s. Sylvester and all other 
me Stoves, with radiating ee plates. All which he is 
pled to sell at these very reduced charges— 
—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
eet From those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
-The REAL NICKEL SILVER, patgeinesd 20 years ago by 
WILLL 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the Desens process 

of Mesers. E! atom & Co., is beyond all comparison the very 
wticle next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, veither 
wy or a as by no possible test ~y it be distin- 
- ” Fiddle Brunswick King’s 


Pattern. re, _— 
268, 328, 
408. 


Table 8: 
Tea and Co! Toffee Sete, aiters. ticks, &c., at p 
prices. All i of re-plating Pes by the patent process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
we. falleh a ie Tenet, ha ay 

Table Spoons and For! ~ ‘ull size, per doz. 12 os 
Peato and ditt 108. die. “eo se. 
Tea ditto .......00ee 128, 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUrLERy i On world, all war- 
ranted, ison SALE at Ling I BUR pe a rices that 
are retrunerative only because of es. 3-inch 
ivory-handled Table Sknive with high en by ‘ie. per dozen ; 
Desserts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra ; Carvers, 
4a per pair ; larger sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26a. per dozen ; extra fine, 
ivory, a - a silver ferrules, 378. to 508. ; white bone Table 
Knives, Spree esserts, 58. 6d.; Carvers, 28. 3d. per pair; 
te born Ta Je Knives, 76. 4d. per ozen rts, 68.; Carvers, 
éd.; black wood-handled Table Knives énd Forks, 68. per dozen; 
ble Steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
lated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. Also,a large assortment of Razors, 
Penknives, Scissors, &c. of the best quality. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
‘all commu: micoting), ox exclusive ci ne sho op, devoted sole solely to the 
show of GENERA RNISHING IRO ¥ (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Pineda and ae Wares, Iron 

and Brass and hat p 





of 
and every style intended for the embellishment of all 
descriptions of Residences, Cabin ag ag and Upholstery of 
the first class, and -: a moderate prieee 
soundest workmanship and choicest design.—E. T. ARCHER, 
451, New Oxford-street, Manufactory, Royal Mills, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, E. T. Archer respectfully begs to state that he will remove 
to 112, Regent-street in May next. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies and 

Gentlemen, in silver ot mye) are furnished with the mor- 

ticed eooenons, and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 

Travelling and bag | Desks, Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 
of the largest stocks in London, at prices to suit all p 


to insure articles of the 





MECALrE . CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
ppetnacine HAIR BRUSHES, 
a 2 Drug bas then ae t advantage of searching 
divisions of of Mie te teeth, and is famous for the 
= not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
ofinjuring the finest nap. saneantin sae Brush 
B 
graduated and popynal friction. Velvet B om 
fhe most su anner. Smyrna Sponges. 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled ¢ to secure to their 
Geen me are oe * Sea pave Spons nge. Only at 
BLY 0, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holl a, OR, 
Caution.— Beware of the words ‘* From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


some houses 
METCALFF’S ALKALINE TO( TH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


ISS KIRBY (late of Somerset-street, Portman- 
ome are) effectually PREVENTS BALDNESS and LOSS 
of HAIR from every cause. Her treatment eradicates Dandriff 
and arrests Premature Greyness. 23, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, London. 
Miss Kirby’s EMOLLIENT FOMADE is the best restorative 
for the Hair ever Bhd ‘et disco ly recommended for 
preventing Grey ~ “> had a aon we. Wholesale or retail, in 
pots, price 3s. 6d. and 


D° YOU WAN 7 LUXURIANT HAIR, 
mB fy &ec, ?—If po, use Miss GRAHAM'S NIOU- 
H t ever introduced. It 
reproduoss @ the F Hair when lost either by disease or decay, prevents 
its falling off, strengthens weak pair, _—_ 
is guaranteed to produce those attractive ornaments, Whiskers, 
Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. in three or ad weeks. Feast y 
and beautifying the hair, and sustaining its curling powers in 
weathers, it has no equal. Price 2s., and sent post free to any part 
of the kingdom on receipt of 24 penny rom e stamps, by ELLEN 
GRAHAM, 3, New Road, _ecnee. iddlese x.—“ My hair is 
uite restored.” iss _-* 4 By a full | pair of whiskers, 

anks to Nioukrene.” H. Rodd. —*It has checked the grey- 
ness.” Mrs. Jones.—Sold at 14, Hand: ‘court, Holborn, London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
as been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 


the meine Profession as an excellent remedy for Acigities, 
i ivadmirably spentoohe, Gout, and Indigestion. As a Mild Aperient 
is 




















Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.—183 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 


OCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS, 

of the best quality.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 

awarded the Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa Nut Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate- 


HAFF-CUTTERS, of the best workmanship, 


258.; Two-Knifed Chaff Engines, from 638.; Mills for Bruisi: 
Oats and Beans, | from 458. —W ILLIAM Dray & Co., Agricultura ral 
Impl t M 1 pper Thames- street, City. 














O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS ?— Great 

Saving and Good for the Animal.—Oat Bruisers, 22. 158. 6d. 

and 4. 58. 6d. ; Chaff Cutters, 1. 78. 6d. and 2I, 198. 6d.—M ary Wep- 
LAKE & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. 


BvePpmIne 's LAWN-MOWING MACHINES, 
WITH REGISTERED IMPROVEMENTS. 
MAPPLEBECK & LOWE, 
MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


UY your CLOTHING ar ROBERTS, 65, 
SHOREDITCH, You will be pleased. in addition to 
saving 38. 6d. inthe £ NOTED FOR BOYS’ Sion HING. 


HE BEST FIT WEARS BEST. 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich not —— 
e apparel x roclaims the man.” 
U' 


__HEMMI ENT & Co. Practical Tailors, 73, Cornhill. 








adapted for delicate spaies, particularly during 
; and it revents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
durin digestion. ombined with the ACLDU LATED 1 MON 
SYRUP, it forms an | Effervescin Aperient Drone, which is 
highly repared by DINNEFORD & 
CO. . Dispenst ‘ing Chemists, (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond-street, ganten, and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues to be p: with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. T xo: Ws. Heyer, Manuiacturing Che- 
mists, Manc —,. RI > sold, in — rice 28, ‘9d., or wit glass 
stoppers at 4s. 6d.,8 h full d r its use, 
by nat. various. agents in the at 4 and throughout the 
United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the cork 
or sto spree of each bottle. 
Sold in London, wholesale, by Messrs. Barclay & Som, erring 
on-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard ; Newbe: bery yy OJ 
Sdwerte, Thos. Butler, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Savory 4 Co, N 
oa pom Sanger, Camesoere : and had of most of the Venders of of 
Mog ny entica’ by a similar 5 
ENE *S ARO ATIC st SPIRIT OF VINE EGAR, the invention 
of N Mr. He NRY, 8 and the only genuine preparation of that article. 
HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUL PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 
JENSEN'S HERBACEOUS 


APHNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS, 
nm dissolved in a Cold, Tepid, or Warm Bath, imparts so 
cmtnentiy. —o a § beneficial properties to the same, 
that, when once tried, a Bath will scarcely ever be taken without 
it. in the buoyancy and freshness it produces in the sy ee it is 
far superior to any known = Oe wt; Highly pocommend ed b: 
that distinguished Ph hysician, Dr. A 'W URE, M.D. F.R. g 
<.—BSold at 1a. per Pac ket, by C. MEINIG. 103, ‘pendent 
and by all Chemists and Bathing 




















i EMMENT & CO., Tattors, 73, ConnuIL1, 

study the poonliantties of every Figure, wa by satisfying its 
requirements, invariably produce a garment, whether a Lady’ 
Riding Habit, Mantle, Cloak, &c., or a Gentleman’s Coat, Poemes, 
Waistcoat, &c., that is specially suited for the purpose it is intended 
to serve, Economy and Quality being duly regarded. 





teads),so arranged 
may easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
nturned for every article not approved o: 
%, OXPORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 
and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


SNEWMAN-STREET ; 
OOKING-GLASSES.—C. Nosorrr begs to 
inform the Public generally that in consequence of extensive 
tions and enlargement of his Premises about to take place, 
the whole of the valual le stock of Looking-glasses, Girandoles, and 
Decorative ager is offered at an immense reduction. The 
Fie are n plain figures. As this is a bond fide Sale the 
lie vill. ‘tind this a mee os re ous opportunity of pur- 
An early visit is ly solicited.—398 and 399, 
Oxford-street.—The Plate Glass —y for Sale. 


QAFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
pA ad LATCHES, with fae small and neat keys, are per- 
aay safe from the attempts of locks and false keys. They 
~ We uttong, not liable to get par of order, and the price solow 
piace them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
jafesand Boxes form a complete preservation for dee 
pas, books, do, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 
inetreet Bere: , London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
Man eet, Manchester; and Horsley Fields, ‘Wolverhampton. 











ue CLOCK W ARBHOUSE, 


every variety of these 
2, from our r Old Established actory; all brass 
Ny aye to ow time. They are sold one- 
varies Cloaks trom me pnote. te 

ety of Ame’ 
Reco ij las en *Hogers & Co.) Sub, New Onford. 


weetier Timepieces, 





tr ERICAN P PEAC HES.—This excellent 
iad we er imorine & 6 om he the United Staten te, hermetically seated, ‘in jars 
— . Preserv ~{ at the reduced price 
parts of 8, in cans, 48.; or a ~—_ will be forwarded 

‘ost-office 


fas 
snant bg country on an the receipt Order for 
muziewn Warehouse, a eee yobs C A Co. 846, Hew Oxiord- 





ESSRS. NICOLL, REGENT-STREET.— 


In England, or from France and Germany, the best talent 
in cutting, ny ap ng and materials are secured for the use of 
entlemen by this fi who combine omnes with economy, as 
illustrated =e the PATENT TWO-GUINEA P. ALS STOT, sold in 
their recognized Agen s, but i in Lon- 
L,and the Principal, Bepot i in the 
contre of REGENT- STREET, viz.,-Nos. 114, 116, 118, and 1 


EAL & SON’S SPRING MATTRESSES.— 
The most durable Bedding is a well-made SPRING MAT- 
TRESS ; it retains its elasticity, ane — wear longer without re- 
yd than any other mattress,and with one French Wool and Hair 
ttress on ~ pee a most me Bed. ga & Son make them 
in three vari For f the different sizes and qualities, 
ines for HE PAL & SON’ "3 TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
2D: eS and priced LIST OF BEDDING. It contains > 4 
prices of upwards of 100 Beteade and prices of every 
description of f Bedding, and is sent free by post.—Heau & Son, 
196, Tottenham-court-road. 


CONOMIC CARPET CLEANING a and 
GENERAL pyntne COMPANY. Head Office, 482, New 
Oxford-street.—The CARPETS of a mansion, by a cheap and 
simple process, CLEANED fit for use, before breakfast. Neither 
beating nor taking up essential. InN THE DYEING DEPARTMENT all 
setentihe improvements adopted. Orders punctually executed. 
ts freed from dust, from 2s. to 4s. am 
H. E. OSBORNE, Sec. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, (used in 
er Majesty's Laundry,) and |W OTHERSPOONS: Machine- 

made CONE CTIONERY, MARMALADE, JAMS, JELLIES, 
&e., (which panee the Prize Meal of 1851,) may be had of all 
Grocers ; Wholesale of Wotherspoon, Mackay & Co. 66, Queen- 
street, Cheapside, Toaten : and Robert W coon lll Co. Glasgow. 


NOW THYSELF! — Professor BLENKINsoP 

continues to receive from individuals of every rank the 

most testimonials of his success in descri the = 
RACTERS of Persons from their HANDWRITIN 

out ot, ond moral Cae ph whether good or bea - 


dress by letter, stating age, sex, profession; inclosing 13 uncut 
peeae stamps, to Dr. ie De Bieukinsop. #44 344, Strand, London. 




















ERVOUS HEAD and MINDCOMPLAINTS. 

—The most enlightened medical men admit that although no 
pills, draughts, or nye else they know will cure these com- 
plaints, they feel so certain that the Rev. Dr. MOSELEY’S peculiar 
treatment will cure them that 50 medical men have been patients 
—one last week. And of 22,000, 50 are not known to be uncured. 
Apply or write. At home from Eleven to Three. Means of cure 
<—— to all parts. * Novel Observations on the Cure of Nervousness, 

* franked to any address if one stamp is sent to 18, Bloomsbury 
po Bg London; and a New —* ya Surgeon, M.R.C.S., 
this treatment. if six stamps are sent. 


ERVES.—Dr. GRANDISON’S NERVOUS 
L PILLS will be found to allay nervous irritability, and 
secure refreshing sleep, strengthening the stomach, purify ng the 
blood and noe me the spirits.—Sold in London (for the Pro- 
prietor) by W. J. miahowts, Chemist, New Bridge-street (who 
transmits them by post); and Py, mr. Sanger, Oxford- street. Price 
1a. 1Ad., 28. 9d., and 4e. per bo: 


URE of CHRONIC COUGH, by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

m Mr. J. Smedley, Bookseller, Sleaford, October 22, 1853.— 
Bo can speak with confidence, particularly of the 
Pulmonic Wafers, with which I have been not omy relieved, but 
cured, of a Chronic Winter ome. Hundreds of boxes I have 
sold, and still the sale is as grea ever.—Signed, J. Smedley. 

Dr. LOCOCK’S PU LMONIC Ic WAFERS give instant relief and 
a capes on cure of Asthma, Coughs, and all disorders of the breath 
and lun 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they ~ savainaito 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a 
pleasant taste. Price le, 14d., 28. 9d., and lis, per we Sold by all all 


BRITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New-road, 
—MORISON’S (the Hygeist) VEGETABLE UNI- 

VERSAL MEDICINES. 

family boxes at 11. each. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
ny CURES FOR ALL CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 
a letter from Mr. James Meredith, Ashton-under- 
date ‘he Ith of January, 1854—"To Professor Holloway.—BSir: 
For seven years I was a victim to the most unsightly of cutaneous 
iseases. y whole body was covered with sores; and _ bt 
had recourse to a variety of means to relieve mye If fro: 
odious disfigurement, they were totally unsuccessful ; eventually, 
weet 0 = 1 had reco urse to your ointment and pills, which miracu- 
lously by slow desma the whole of the sores, 
skin without a biemish, to the utter asteniehen ent of my friends. 
—Sold oil Drepsicts, om and at Professor Holl oway’s establishment, 
a4, Strand, 

















Prices, 18. 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 
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WORKS BY MR. BAYLE ST. JOHN... 








Just published, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 21s. 


PURPLE TINTS 


OF PARIS: 


CHARACTER AND MANNERS IN THE NEW EMPIRE. 


**It isa long time since we have had the gratification of | going, for the first time, to the French capital, and who , please, whilst giving instruction to the mind.”—Bell’s des. 
reading any work which so thoroughly and soably sets forth | required just that information which would be most useful | senger. 


the manners and character of the French....It is of the | to them, we should recommend the ‘Purple Tints,’ as 
most diversified character; giving an insight into Parisian | better calculated than any book with which we are 
life with a truthfulness which proves the author to have | acquainted to supply them with the necessary means for a 
profitable and useful visit, no less than to guard them 
against those English peculiarities of manner which are 
gacy which are so rampant in every portion of the com- | so offensive to the French. The style of the volumes is 
lively and sparkling, and of so playful a mature as to 


seen what he relates, and to have formed an accurate esti- 
mation of the causes which engender that vice and profli- 


munity. If we were meeting with any persons who were 


“Readers who delight in that peculiar 8088ip—gossip 
always verging into scandal—which reigns supreme in the 
café and the salon of Paris,—or who are fond of strongly. 
drawt. and delicately-tinted pictures of life and Manners 
of a type unknown, except from books, in England,—yil! 
turn to these volumes with pleasure.”— Atheneum. 








One Volume, Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE: 
A SKETCH OF 
MANNERS AND POLITICS IN THE OTTOMAN 
| EMPIRE. 


** ....Small as the book is, we could have quoted from it by the score such pleasant 
passages as these. It is, in fact, a most palatable little dish of gossip about Turkey, which 
cannot fail to gratify the public appetite for any information about a people who have 
become a topic of the day, inasmuch as they are concerned most deeply in the threatened 
war.” —Examiner. 

“‘ A very vigorous and decided pamphlet upon the present Turkish question. The 
conclusions and arguments of Mr. St. John should be read in his own book, which, both 
from its style and matter, will well repay perusal.”—Guardian. 

** We can accredit Mr. Bayle St. John's volume as a graphic picture of Turkey as it 
sis. It is composed of original sketches, drawn by the author from sources of knowledge 
peculiar to himself; and these sketches are infinitely varied and amusjng.” 

Eastern Star. 


One Volume, Post Octavo, 9s. 
TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE 
FAMILY. 


* This volume will bear comparison with the very best of its class that have been 
published in our day; and to no branch of the literature of travel have such lively and 
striking contributions been lately made as to our knowledge of the countries of the 
East.” —Examiner. 

“Differs essentially from books of travel in the concentration of its materials. 
Nestling himself in an Oriental family, aloof from European prejudices and European 
habits, the author lived himself, so to speak, into Orientalism ; and his pictures of every- 
Gay life in the East surpass in truth and comprehensiveness those of ordinary travellers, 
....We find this to be a genuine book ; it realizes what it proposes, and affords one of 
the completest and most interesting pictures of Oriental life that has hitherto fallen in 
our way.”—Leade*. 





Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 21s. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT; 
WITH 


SKETCHES OF THE SAID. 


* For lively and gentlemanly tone, for vividness of sketching, and for happiness of 
epithet, they will not easily be surpassed. Mr. St. John has accumulated and arranged 
a very considerable quantity of valuable information, and he has conveyed it in the most 
acceptable form.”—Morning Chronicle. 


** These volumes are full of new information, which is arranged in an artistic manter; 
for, besides being a highly observing traveller, Mr. Bayle St. John is an extremely able 
writer, who knows how to group his materials with judgment, and impart to his pictures 
an air of freshness and novelty. No work on Egypt with which we are acquainted is so 
full of interest.” —Sunday Times. 


Large folio, sewed, 12s. 


FIVE VIEWS IN THE OASIS OF SIWAE, 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
A MAP OF THE LIBYAN DESERT. 


Designed by BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
And Drawn on Stone by Messrs. AuMont & HovussELIN. 


CONTENTS. 
VILLAGE AND VALLEY OF GARAH, SriwaH EL KIBER. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE OAsIS OF Om-Beypa. 
SIwAn. THE FounTAIN OF THE Sv¥. 
Map. 





Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PiccaptLty. 





Now completed, in Five Volumes, Octavo, price 40s. with a Portrait of the Author by Macuisg, and Vignette Titles, 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, BART. M.P. 


The Present, being the first Collected, Edition contains many POEMS never before published. The whole has been 
carefully revised, and in many instances re-written. 


“To those who are curious in tracing a most fruitful, active, and original mind * The poetry of Sir Edwhra Lytton presents at the same time to the metaphysicis” 
through its earlier to its more mature developement, this collection of Sir E. B. Lytton’s , and the critic an interesting subject for study and analysis. In an age with a multitude 
Poems presents the same kind of interest as may be found in his collected Novels and Tales. | of readers, his Muse has addressed herself to that aristocracy of elevated minds who can 
No man has been a more resolute, a more unwearied student. We have the result in the | translate symbols and apprehend subtle ings and dite allusions.” —The Press. 
Collected Edition before us, and in the claim it establishes, no longer disputable, to the af. 
title of dramatist and poet....Among the shorter lyrics we find the ne aa not the least |. . “« New graces become apparent - every re-perusal 5 ond aah, 4 ap 
striking evidences of the poet's genius—of the thinker’s intellectual activity. Fancy and | ficient token of sterling excellence 7 either ancient or modern eontsibatons reader, that 
feeling are richly displayed in all; and in a few referring to classical subjects, the scholar | A single perusal, however, will amply satisfy the mind of every — wis as it is uD 
declares himself equally with the poct in their learned felicity and imaginative subtlety of | ‘King Arthur’ is as assuredly one of the most remarkable of living efus 
allusion.”"—Examiner, \ 





doubtedly and beyond all question our author's poetic masterpiece.”—Sun. 
*,* Volume V., completing the Work, is published this day, price 8s. 
Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccapity, 
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